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This  volume  brings  together  the  scholarly  attention  of 
different  specialists  on  the  history  of  art,  visual  culture, 
furniture,  carpets  and  textileSi  and  paintings  of  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan.  Their  chapters  provide  an  illuminating 
political  and  cultural  history  of  the  interior  design  of  India’s 
presidential  residence  which  was  originally  designed  by  Sir 
Edwin  Lutyens  to  be  the  house  for  the  British  viceroy.  The 
book  also  provides  a  detailed  catalogue  of  select  artworks 
kept  in  the  house.  Rich  illustrations  reveal  how  the  interiors 
stand  now,  and  they  are  contrasted  with  archival  photographs 
that  show  how  the  house  has  evolved  over  the  past  90  years. 
The  book  also  contains  previously  unpublished  plans  and 
sketches  for  the  decor  of  the  interiors  of  the  house  some  of 
which  date  back  to  as  early  as  1914 — these  provide  a  rare 
glimpse  into  how  it  was  originally  intended. 


While  the  architecture  of  the  actual  edifice  of  the  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan  may  be  Lutyens’s  most  enduring  legacy,  the  interiors 
of  the  building  preserve  a  much  more  versatile  history. 
This  volume  traces  how  Lutyens  achieved  a  stylish  interior 
that  accommodated  the  tastes  and  needs  of  various  British 
aristocratic  residents,  politicians  and  bureaucrats,  but  equally 
had  to  impress  an  Indian  public — for  which,  it  needed  also 
to  incorporate  a  vocabulary  of  Indian  design  ornament. 


After  the  independence  of  India,  many  symbols  of  the 
colonial  empire  were  rendered  inappropriate  and  the 
interiors  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  had  to  be  transformed 
into  the  home  of  the  president  of  a  democratic  republic 
with  a  rich  history.This  glimpse  into  the  tastes  of  its  different 
residents  and  the  compulsions  that  guided  them  traces  a 
most  teUing  history  of  a  changing  world. 


This  volume  is  one  in  a  series  that  documents  different 
aspects  of  the  rich  cultural,  social  and  historical  legacy  of 
the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  as  a  national  institution. 
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PREtious  Page:  One  of  the  grand  marble  staircases  that  leads  nisitors  to  the 
principal  upper  floor  that  comprises  all  the  main  staterooms.  Water  from  the  lion- 
licad  spouts  flows  into  troughs  creating  an  ambient  soundscape. 

Facing  P.iGE:This  black  and  white  marble  bench  was  made  to  fit  the  curvature 
of  the  staircase.  The  mouldings,  floor  inlay  and  proportions  of  the  staircase  and 
furniture  bring  a  modern  Art  Nouveau  sensibility  to  a  building  known  for  its 
Palladiau  classicism. 

FoLLomNG  P.iGE:A  view  of  State  Corridor  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan  showing  the  ceiling  painted  by  Sukumar  Bose. 
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PRESIDENT 


REPEIBI.IC  OE  INDIA 


FOREWORD 


In  its  long  life  ot  85  years,  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  known  as  Government  House  and  the  Viceroy’s  House  before  1950,  has  in 
its  majestic  rooms  and  long  corridors  accumulated  historically  and  aesthetically  rich  collections.  Being  a  resident  of  this  ‘house’, 
It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have  access  to  these  objects,  and  to  be  privy,  through  them,  to  the  historic  developments  they 
have  witnessed.  Although  the  design  plans  for  the  Viceroy’s  House  which  it  was  meant  to  be  then  drawn  in  the  early  twentieth 
century  were  conditioned  by  the  needs  ot  the  British  Empire  at  its  height,  by  the  time  the  architectural  choices  were  actually 
executed,  the  Indian  freedom  movement  had  made  clear  inroads  into  the  days  of  the  Raj  in  India.  Different  visions  for  our 
new  republic  have  found  their  existence  here  and  every  detail  of  these  interiors,  saturated  with  the  stitches  of  time,  tell  their 
own  story.  This  book  tells  this  history. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  commissioned  this  book,  which  is  one  component  of  the  multi-volume  documentation  of  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan.  This  volume,  tor  the  first  time,  includes  an  exhaustive  and  decisive  account  of  the  major  artworks  in  the 
building,  including  the  history  and  stylistic  features  of  paintings  and  furniture.  It  also  seriously  considers  objects  that  have 
hitherto  been  under  researched  in  histories  of  art:  fireplaces,  carpets,  murals  and  general  design  features.  Separate  chapters  are 
followed  by  a  definitive  catalogue  that  sharply  studies  individual  or  thematically  similar  objects. 

Informed  by  a  plethora  of  primary  documents  from  the  Record  Room  at  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  this  volume  is  further 
strengthened  by  archival  material  from  London  and  other  repositories  in  Delhi. 

I  hope  this  book  enriches  the  reader’s  understanding  of  our  complex  nation  and  gives  them  a  view  into  the  finely  thought-out 
design  sensibilities  that  make  up  this  stately  house. 

I  wish  the  book  and  the  series  well! 


PRANAB  MUKHERJEE 
PRESIDENT  OF  INDIA 
JULY  2016 

RASHTILAPATI  BHAVAN,  NEW  DELHI 
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PREFACE 


The  Arts  and  Interiors  of  Rashtrapati  Bh avail  is  one  in  the  series  of  the  multi -volume  documentation  project  on  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  an  initiative  taken  by  the  President’s  Secretariat  in  2013  in  collaboration  with  the  Indira  Gandhi 
National  Centre  for  the  Arts  and  Sahapedia. 

Designing  and  maintaining  a  home  for  a  head  of  state  is  an  onerous  task.  Planned  for  the  viceroys  of  the  British  Raj 
as  an  imperial  and  awe-inspiring  symbol  of  dominance,  this  building  metamorphosed  into  the  warm  and  friendly 
home  of  the  President  of  the  Indian  Republic  in  1950.  It  acquired  a  quiet  elegance  which  reflected  the  varied  hues 
of  a  pluralistic  India.  This  book  tells  the  story  of  how  this  home  came  to  portray  this  changed  reality. 

It  also  tells  us  of  the  tremendous  challenges  and  pressures  on  its  designer,  Edwin  Lutyens  to  create  an  appropriate 
design  and  style  for  this  house.  At  the  end,  Lutyens  achieved  something  remarkable  in  diplomacy  and  aesthetic  skill 
in  harmonising  a  variety  of  influences  and  perfecting  a  creation  that  would  appeal  to  a  wide  constituency  as  well  as 
stand  the  test  of  time. 


The  maintenance  and  preservation  of  a  heritage  building  is  testing  to  say  the  least.  It  becomes  all  the  more  complex 
when  the  building  is  being  lived  m.  Each  presidency  since  the  1980s  has  had  its  challenges  in  managing  the  different 
aspects  and  parts  of  this  massive  estate.  Many  exclusive  pieces  of  furniture  that  were  originally  designed  for  this  house 
were  found  lying  in  different  locations  and  brought  back  to  remain  together  in  the  house.  A  significant  contribution 
of  the  current  presidency  has  been  the  restoration  and  refurbishment  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan ’s  staterooms  and  a 
complete  renovation  and  redecoration  of  its  guest  wing,  putting  to  appealing  use  the  furniture  and  art  that  was  found 
in  its  vast  stores. 

Generously  illustrated  with  views  of  the  artworks,  as  well  as  reproductions  of  plans  and  rare  archival  documents,  this 
book  brings  to  life  the  building’s  treasures  to  the  public  in  unanticipated  and  unique  ways.  It  allows  us  to  understand 
what  was  originally  intended  for  the  house  and  the  compulsions  that  have  guided  its  design  and  interiors.  We  hope 
that  the  extensive  research  and  documentation  that  has  gone  into  this  volume  will  serve  as  a  blueprint  for  all  future 
restoration  and  conservation  at  this  house. 


OMITA  PAUL 
SECRETARY  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

JULY  2016 

RASHTFLAPATI  BHAVAN,  NEW  DELHI 


Left:  Lutyens  drew  on  several  ornamental  designs  for  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan.  This  detail  of  ajali  screen  clearly  reveals  a  direct  imitation  oj  the 
Mughal  jalis  at  the  Red  Fort. 
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This  Page  &  Next  Pages:  Lutyens  made  several  sketches  for 
the  canopy  around  the  thrones  in  the  Durbar  Hall,  which  he  had 
intended  to  dress  in  plain  red  velvet.  Some  others  shoiv  the  British 
Coat  of  Arms  placed  above  the  throne  in  the  canopy.  One  sketch 
even  shows  the  Coat  of  Arms  flanked  by  a  pair  of fish  in  a  style 
that  was  popular  in  certain  Indian  royal  durbars.  The  preliminary 
sketches  for  the  thrones  shoivn  here  were  never  executed  but  evince 
Lutyens’s  eclectic  tastes.  He  indicates  that  the  flided  thrones  were  to 
be  upholstered  in  a  black  velvet  which  would  have  made  for  a  very 
dramatic  contrast  against  the  red  canopy. 

Source:  RIBA  Collections 
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Climbing  lip  the  steps  of  the  Forecourt,  the  doors  of  the  Riishtrapoti  Blnwau  open  to  the  grand  Durbar  Mali  situated  directly  under  the  main  dome. 

The  seat  of  the  President  lies  at  the  end  of  the  central  axis  that  looks  straight  in  the  direction  of  the  Rampurua  Bull  (pages  94-97),  the  Jaipur  Column 
(page  335),  and  the  India  Gate  on  Rajpath.  Although  fundamentally  the  same,  the  room  has  changed  subtly  in  its  purport.  The  designs  for  the  canopy 
under  which  the  throne  rests  remain  unchanged,  ei'en  though  the  designer  tried  out  different  ideas  for  thrones  that  would  he  appropriate  for  the  seat  of  the 
British  Empire.  A  fter  Independence  a  new  throne  with  symbols  of  the  Indian  republic  was  placed  here  instead.  The  room  continues  to  be  used  for  major 
state  investiture  ceremonies,  although,  for  several  years,  it  functioned  as  part  of  the  National  Museum  of  India  before  the  latter’s  current  premises  were 
inaugurated.  The  watercolour  sketch  above  by  ll'illiam  H'alcot  reveals  that  Lutyens  initially  envisaged  the  room  would  bear  mural  paintings  hut  these  were 
never  executed.  The  room  was  also  meant  to  be  carpeted  with  runners  that  intersected  through  the  central  aisles  inspired  by  the  format  of  a  Mughal  Garden. 
An  original  drawing  for  that  can  be  seen  on  page  304. 


INTRODUCTION 


PARTHA  MITTER 


NAMAN  P.  AHUJA 


THE  BAT  I  LE  OF  STYLES  IN  NEW  DELHI: 
THE  POLITICAL  BACKGROUND 


Partha  Mitter 


The  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  the  official  residence  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  India  since  1950,  was  originally  designed  by 
Edwin  Landseer  Lutyens  (1869—1944)  as  a  home  worthy  of  the  exalted  status  of  the  British  viceroys.  This  supreme  example  of 
imperial  architecture,  one  of  the  grandest  of  public  spaces  in  the  world,  was  to  be  the  crown  jewel  ot  the  British  Raj,  which 
was  widely  expected  to  last  for  millennia.  Ironically,  the  rapidly  changing  political  situation  in  India  led  to  decolonisation  within  less 
than  two  decades.  Thus  this  monumental  pile  became  the  swansong  of  the  empire. 


The  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  cannot  be  seen  in  isolation  as  a  self-contained  entity  but  as  part  of  the  decoration  of  a  complex  of  official 
buildings  in  the  heart  of  the  new  capital  of  Delhi  completed  in  1931.  Luytens  was  personally  responsible  for  much  of  the  planning  of 
New  Delhi.  As  we  shall  see  later.  Sir  Herbert  Baker  (1862—1946),  an  architect  with  wide  experience  in  South  Africa,  was  brought  in 
to  collaborate  with  Lutyens  and  he  was  responsible  for  the  Secretariat  buildings.  One  of  the  key  issues  that  exercised  the  imagination 
of  not  just  the  two  main  architects  but  also  the  viceroy.  Lord  Harciinge,  and  other  individuals  involved  was  the  question  of  a  suitable 
style — western  or  indigenous — for  these  imperial  edifices. 

One  of  the  great  individualists  among  architects,  Lutyens  possessed  a  remarkably  original  approach  to  his  buildings.  However,  once 
he  was  invited  to  contribute  to  the  building  ot  the  capital  in  New  Delhi  he  became  embroiled  in  complex  political  and  ideological 
clashes  that  had  become  endemic  m  imperial  art  and  architectural  projects.  A  central  figure  m  the  English  architectural  scene  with  his 
impressive  interventions  m  domestic  architecture,  until  winning  the  commission  for  New  Delhi,  Lutyens’s  connection  with  India  was 
distant  and  indirect  and  primarily  through  his  marriage  to  Lady  Emily,  daughter  of  Lord  Lytton,  who  was  viceroy  of  India  between 
1876  and  1880.  The  planning  and  execution  of  the  new  capital  lost  him  his  friendship  with  Baker  and  cost  him  much  heartburn, 
exacerbated  by  his  difficulties  in  marriage.  Was  Lutyens  an  innocent  victim  of  imperial  politics  or  was  he  an  essential  pawn  in  the  great 
imperial  chessboard  that  he  found  himself  in?  Whatever  conclusion  one  may  draw  from  Lutyens’s  own  involvement  in  the  politics  of 
New  Delhi,  in  the  final  analysis,  what  remains  is  his  great  and  lasting  monument.  Naman  Ahtija  elaborates  the  aesthetic  achievements  of 
this  remarkable  English  architect  in  the  interior  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  in  the  following  section  of  the  introduction.  In  this  section 
I  shall  offer  a  historical  background  to  the  politics  of  style  that  lay  at  the  heart  of  the  New  Delhi  project,  something  that  goes  back  to 
the  days  of  the  East  India  Company  rule. 
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Aboi'e:  Sir  Edii'iii  Landseer  Lutyens 

Prei’ious  Page:  An  archival  photograph  of  the  front  colonnade  of  the  Viceroy’s  House  in  colonial  times  before  the  Ranipuiva 
Bull  was  placed  here.  Source:  Country  Life,  193  I 
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CONFLICTIXG  VISIONS  OF  FMPIIIE:  BUITISII 
l\  \.l  AM)  PUBliC  ARCinTECTI  RE 

The  roots  of  the  architectural  debate  on  the  choice  ot  a  suitable 
style  for  New  Delhi  go  back  to  the  early  19th  century,  and  to 
two  dominant  viewpoints  regarding  governance  for  India: 
improving  traditional  India  with  European  notions  of  progress 
led  by  the  liberal  lobby;  or  exercising  minimum  intervention 
combined  with  preserving  time-honoured  traditions.  Let  us 
examine  the  fraught  history  of  this  debate.  In  1835,  Thomas 
Babington  Macaulay’s  ‘Minute  on  Education’  expressed  with  his 
characteristic  flamboyance  the  liberal  rationale  tor  introducing 
English  education  in  India: 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  either  Sanskrit  or  Arabic.  But  I  have 
done  what  I  could  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  their  value 
...  I  have  never  found  one  among  them  [authorities]  who 
could  deny  that  a  single  shelf  of  a  good  European  library 
was  worth  the  whole  native  literature  of  India  and  Arabia 
.  .  .We  may  at  present  do  our  best  to  form  a  class  of  persons, 
Indian  in  blood  and  colour,  but  English  in  taste,  in  opinions, 
111  morals,  and  in  intellect.  ' 

In  fact,  the  moment  Bengal  came  into  possession  of  the  East  India 
Company  m  1757,  it  became  the  site  of  contending  political 
theories  of  governance  that  prevailed  in  the  mother  country, 
Britain.  In  the  early  19th  century,  the  previous  open-minded 
admiration  of  Indian  culture  by  Lord  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings 
was  gradually  replaced  by  Utilitarian  notions  of  social  progress 
and  earnest  evangelism,  as  the  Englishman  turned  trom  nabob  to 
sahib.  Macaulay,  as  much  as  his  mentors,  James  Mill  and  Jeremy 


Bentham,  believed  in  transforming  and  improving  India  on  the 
western  model.  Hence  his  insistence  on  English  and  scientihc 
education  for  the  Indian  middle  classes.’ 

These  liberal  administrators  were  opposed  by  the  conservatives 
who  were  against  intervention  m  Indian  social  affairs.  They 
counted  among  them  orientalists  who  expressed  a  deep 
commitment  to  Indian  learning  and  culture,  inspired  by  the 
great  Sir  William  Jones.  Jones,  in  his  preface  to  the  Gmininar  o  f  the 
Persia}!  Language,  had  offered  reasons  as  to  why  Englishmen  should 
master  the  Persian  language.  Even  though  the  orientalists  were 
defeated  in  their  bid  to  make  Sanskrit  and  Persian  the  medium 
of  instruction  in  schools,  their  flattering  image  ot  Indian  culture 
inspired  later  Indian  nationalists.  Men  such  as  Thomas  Munro, 
Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  Charles  Metcalfe  and  John  Malcolm 
have  been  called  romantics  in  their  sensitivity  to  history  as  an 
organic  expression  of  a  society’s  character.  Admirers  of  Indian 
society,  they  advocated  a  form  ot  paternalism  based  on  Indian 
institutions  that  nurtured  the  peasantry,  protecting  them  from  the 
onslaughts  of  European  notions  of  progress.-^ 

Throughout  the  early  19th  century,  military  expansion  went 
hand  in  hand  with  instilling  English  liberal  principles  (including 
eventual  power  sharing  by  the  Indians)  in  the  Indian  intelligentsia. 
However,  aggressive  territorial  expansion  and  insensitive 
imposition  of  western  values  came  to  a  head  in  1857.  The  Great 
Uprising  put  paid  to  the  notion  that  India  could  be  improved 
along  European  lines.  It  was  also  accepted  that  India  was  to  be 
held  by  force  and  not  liberal  democratic  principles.  Reversing 
Lord  Dalhousie’s  annexation  policy,  the  Raj  sought  to  revert  to  a 
form  of  paternalism  that  Munro  and  others  had 
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been  advocating  for  some  time,  nurturing  both  the  traditional 
rulers  and  the  peasantry.  The  point  to  bear  m  mind  is  that  these 
two  important  trends,  with  their  implications  for  Indian  art  and 
architecture,  continued  to  dominate  British  governance  during 
the  whole  of  colonial  rule.  To  take  two  contrasting  examples  of 
viceroys  here:  the  liberal  Lord  Ripon  championed  the  political 
aspirations  of  Indian  middle  classes;  Lord  Ctirzon,  on  the  other 
hand,  accepted  the  despotic  nature  of  British  rule  in  India  and 
was  deeply  mistrustful  of  the  Indian  middle  classes,  acting  instead 
as  a  protector  of  the  traditional  rulers  and  the  peasantry. 

These  contradictory  notions  of  governance  continued  to  inlorm 
the  response  of  British  rulers  to  Indian  art  and  architecture 
throughout  the  period  of  the  Raj.  In  the  period  up  until  1857  the 
public  (and  private)  buildings  were  efforts  to  introduce  European 
architecture  in  India  and  did  not  reflect  any  urgent  political 
imperative.  The  servants  of  the  East  India  Company  in  Madras, 
Bombay  and  Calcutta,  essentially  from  the  middle  classes,  wished 
to  recreate  the  grandeur  of  the  stately  homes  of  England.  The 
gleaming,  r/;»/;uM/-coated  fayades  of  their  neoclassical  edifices, 
perhaps  none  so  extravagant  as  in  Calcutta,  offered  a  magnificent 
prospect.  Many  neoclassical  buildings  were  private  residences, 
but  the  same  style  also  served  for  official  buildings.  Even  though 
the  PaUadian  style  was  criticised  by  some  visiting  Europeans  as 
unsuitable  for  the  tropical  climate,  there  were  powerful  reasons 
for  the  choice.  Neoclassical  architecture  was  part  of  the  English 
love  affair  with  ancient  Greek  architecture  that  began  with  Stuart 
and  Revett’s  discovery  of  the  Parthenon.  Neoclassicism  thus 
constituted  the  transfer  of  the  British  national  style  to  India  but 
it  did  not  carry  any  overt  political  baggage  with  it,  although  one 
could  see  why  it  would  be  an  appropriate  style  tor  the  colonies. 


As  Thomas  Metcalf  observes,  the  PaUadian  style  used  in  the 
Government  House  in  Calcutta  and  other  presidency  capitals  as 
residences  of  British  pro-consuls  was  also  ‘a  representation  of  the 
authority  of  imperial  power’. ^  In  this  environment  the  western 
classical  style  of  architecture  prevalent  in  India  could  be  deemed 
a  token  of  western  notions  of  progress. 

In  the  1840s,  a  new  movement  associated  with  the  Gothic  Revival 
in  Britain,  as  part  of  the  rediscovery  of  the  irregular  picturesque 
style  of  the  Middle  Ages,  had  its  reverberations  m  the  presidency 
towns,  the  most  spectacular  example  being  the  Victoria  Terminus 
railway  station  in  Bombay.  It  was  a  whimsical  high  Victorian 
extravaganza,  a  riot  of  polychrome  stone,  decorated  tile,  marble 
and  glass,  conceived  by  the  East  India  Company  architectural 
engineer  Frederick  WiUiam  Stevens  in  imitation  of  Gilbert  Scott’s 
St.  Pancras  station  in  London.* 

Opposite  Pace  LeptiTIic  Union  Jack  flew  over  the  I'icewy’s  House  until 
1947. 

Opposite  Page  RightiTIic  Processional  Way  going  up  Raisina  Hill, 
cuhninating  in  the  Jaipur  Column.  Source:  Country  Life,  1931. 

Above:  William  IValcot,  Watercolour  on  paper;  19 14;  0.45  x  1  in. 

Source:  Stables  Museum;  Acc.  No.  427 

The  plans  for  the  Secretariat  blocks  of  imperial  Delhi  and  the  Processional 
Way  were  signed  by  Herbert  Baker  and  prepared  by  William  Walcot.  William 
Walcot  was  a  prominent  Art  Noui'cau  architect  of  mixed  Scottish  and  Russian 
parentage.  He  earned  acclaim  not  merely  for  his  architectural  work  but  also  as 
the  most  sought-after  draughtsman  of  the  1920s— 30s,  when  he  won  many 
commissions  from  the  likes  of  Edwin  Lutyens,  Herbert  Baker  and  Aston  Webb. 
Several  of  his  impressionistic  watercolours  can  still  be  seen  in  the  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan. 
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INDO- SARACENIC  STYLE  EOR 
THE  BRITISH  RAJ 

Things  were  to  soon  change  dramatically  in  a  way  that  injected 
more  overt  politics  into  the  architectural  ambitions  of  the 
British  Raj.  With  the  1857  uprising,  the  earlier  optimism  about 
improving  the  Indian  condition  through  enlightened  policies 
perished  on  the  dusty  plains  of  Meerut  and  Lucknow.  Dalhousie’s 
annexation  policy  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  extending 
protection  to  the  native  princes — ‘the  natural  guardians  of  the 
land’,  the  real  representatives  of  timeless  India — and  shielding 
them  from  western  notions  of  progress.  Even  as  Bahadur  Shah 
Zalar  was  exiled  to  Burma,  the  British  Raj  stepped  into  the  shoes 
of  the  Mughal  Empire.  It  incorporated  the  Durbar  and  other 
Mughal  court  rituals  into  its  political  fabric,  laying  claim  to 
being  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  Mughal  Empire.^  The  East  India 
Company  was  abolished  and  reins  of  power  were  now  invested 
in  the  British  crown  as  a  more  consistent  ideology  of  imperialism 
began  to  be  formulated. 

This  period  led  inevitably  to  a  far  greater  politicisation  of 
architecture  than  in  the  early  period  of  British  rule.  Indo- 
Saracenic  was  the  moniker  given  to  the  public  buildings  that 
incorporated  Indian  elements,  reflecting  a  conviction  that  the 
Raj  needed  to  adapt  indigenous  art  to  their  own  needs.  It  was 
in  the  light  ot  these  developments  that  the  art  historian  Janies 
Fergusson’s  work  on  Indian,  especially  Islamic,  architecture  came 
to  prominence.  He  and  his  contemporaries  were  dismissive  of  the 


florid  style  and  lack  of  rules  displayed  in  Hindu  architecture. They 
preferred  Islamic  architecture,  looking  at  its  foundation  in  the 
dome  and  the  ‘true’  arch  as  scientific  and  in  keeping  with  western 
ideas  of  perfection.  The  government  architect  Robert  FeUowes 
Chisholm  began  applying ‘Saracenic’  elements  in  public  buildings 
from  1866,  although  being  concerned  with  preserving  traditional 
crafts  as  director  of  the  School  of  Industrial  Art  in  Madras,  he  was 
prepared  to  let  his  south  Indian  students  use  Hindu  ornament 
as  well.  However,  it  was  Major  C.  Mant  who  built  the  most 
ambitious  buildings  in  what  he  called  the  ‘Hindti-Saracenic’  style. 
The  official  view  was  that  only  the  Raj  could  produce  a  modern 
cultural  synthesis  by  blending  western  science  with  the  ‘best’  of 
indigenous  practices — something  that  the  hopelessly  divided 
Indian  communities  could  not  hope  to  achieve.*^ 


THE  QUEST  FOR  AN  INHIAN  AESTHETIC 

By  the  time  we  reach  the  20th  century,  and  the  decade  before 
the  transfer  of  the  capital  to  Delhi,  other  events  reinforced  the 
trend  towards  the  indigenisation  of  art  and  architecture.  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  a  new  and  flattering 
perception  of  Indian  applied  arts  emerged  in  Britain.  The 
teacher  of  decorative  sculpture  at  Bombay’s  Sir  JJ.  School  of  Art, 
Lockwood  Kipling,  was  aware  of  the  threatened  demise  of  Indian 
crafts  under  the  impact  of  European  furniture  and  other  objects, 
and  sought  to  stem  the  tide.  The  most  eloquent  champion  of 
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Indian  crafts  was  Sir  George  Birdwood,  sometime  curator  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  London  and  also  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  (now  the  Bhau  Daji  Lad  Museum)  m  Bombay, 
who  wrote  flatteringly  of  the  interior  decoration  of  a  Gujarati 
Hindu  home: 

You  are  simply  entranced  by  the  perfect  proportions  of  the 
rooms,  the  polish  of  the  ivory-white  walls,  the  gay  frescoes 
around  the  dado,  and  the  beautiful  shapes  of  the  niches  in  the 
walls  ...  by  the  richness  and  vigour  of  the  carved  work  of  the 
doors  and  projecting  beams  and  pillars  of  the  veranda.  You 
feel  that  the  people  of  Greece  must  have  lived  in  something 
of  this  way."^ 

Birdwood  belonged  to  a  powerful  lobby  that  pushed  tor  the  use 
of  Indian  applied  arts  by  the  Public  Works  Department  (PWD), 
including  the  traditional  tnistri,  and  did  much  to  revive  Indian 
crafts,  an  agenda  that  was  taken  up  by  early  nationalists.  While 
admiring  Indian  industrial  arts,  Birdwood  expressed  the  opinion 
that  sculpture  and  painting  as  fine  arts  did  not  exist  in  India. 

The  sea  change  came  with  the  art  teacher  Ernest  Bintield  Havell 
and  the  critic  Ananda  Coomaraswamy  who  challenged  the 
notion  ofjames  Fergusson  and  other  colonial  art  and  architectural 
historians  that  Indian  art  could  only  claim  a  ‘respectable’  second 
rank  in  world  art.  Havell,  who  initially  headed  the  Madras  School 
of  Art  and  then  the  Government  School  of  Art  in  Calcutta, 
inspired  the  emerging  nationalist  movement  in  art  in  Bengal.  In 


1910  the  India  Society  was  founded  in  London  with  influential, 
like-minded  individuals  to  combat  the  wide  neglect  ot  Indian  art 
in  the  West. This  was  a  great  watershed  because  it  marked  the  first 
time  Indian  art  was  pronounced  as  of  aesthetic  and  not  simply  of 
archaeological  importance. 

At  the  Durbar  of  191 1  held  in  Delhi,  George  V,  King-Emperor  of 
India,  announced  the  transfer  of  the  Raj  capital  from  Calcutta  to 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Mughal  Empire.  An  entirely  new  city,  to 
be  built  on  a  ‘tabula  rasa’,  offered  ample  scope  for  ambitious  town 
planning  and  grandiose  architecture.  Such  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  almost  immediately  gave  rise  to  frenzied  debates 
among  different  factions  within  the  administration  regarding  the 
choice  ot  an  appropriate  style.  The  general  feeling  was  that  the 
multicultural  British  Empire,  the  largest  ever  seen  and  on  which 
the  sun  never  set,  was  a  deserving  successor  to  the  ancient  Roman 
Empire.  Therefore  an  appropriate  architectural  style  worthy  of 
the  British  historic  mission  was  of  vital  importance. 

The  basic  question  was:  to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  should  there  be 
an  Indian  element  in  this  stupendous  enterprise?  The  officialdom 


Top  LHFT:WiIIiciiii  IValivt’s  (Imwing  for  the  proposed  Viceroy's  House  approved 
and  signed  by  Edudn  Lutyens.  IVatercolour  on  paper;  1914;  0.37  x  1 . 1  lu. 
Source:  Stables  Museum 

Top  RiGHT'.The  Viceroy’s  House  as  seen  from  the  Jaipur  Column,  shortly  after 
its  constructioti.  Source:  Country  Life,  1931 
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represented  two  distinct — though  not  necessarily  diametrically 
opposed — perceptions  of  the  imperial  mission.  The  Eurocentric 
group  considered  only  classical  architecture,  with  its  universal 
ideal  that  transcended  time  and  place,  as  fit  for  the  imperial 
purpose. This  ‘orientalising’  conservative  group — which  preferred 
ortier  to  progress,  and  the  old  nobility  to  the  westernised  middle 
classes — wished  to  underline  the  sacred  guardianship  of  the 
subject  peoples. 

There  was  intense  competition  between  those  who  advocateci 
a  classical  building  and  others  who  ranged  from  proposing  a 
European  building  with  Indian  details  to  out-and-out  Indian 
architecture.  Unsurprisingly,  Havell,  who  had  done  so  much  to 
make  ancient  Indian  art  known  in  the  West,  was  an  advocate 
of  a  purely  Indian  style  built  by  Indian  tnistris  and  craftsmen.  As 
the  head  of  the  Matiras  School  of  Art  he  hacf  uniformly  ttphelcl 
the  traditional  patterns  of  Indian  workmen,  removing  western 
accretions  in  their  work.  Moreover,  inspired  by  William  Morris’s 
notion  of  aesthetic  unity,  he  viewed  decoration  as  an  integral 


part  of  architecture,  an  idea  that  informed  his  fervent  campaign 
for  a  wholly  Indian  conception  for  the  viceroy’s  residence,  to  be 
realiseci  by  Indian  craftsmen  as  part  of  artistic  revival  m  India. 
Through  the  19()()s,  especially  after  his  return  to  England,  he 
played  an  active  role  in  the  India  Society  and  had  the  backing  of 
its  influential  members  in  his  lobbying  of  the  government  for  his 
particular  conception  of  New  Delhi." 

The  government  for  its  part,  especially  the  viceroy.  Lord  Hardinge, 
expressed  qualified  support  for  the  pro-Indian  lobby;  Hardinge, 
though,  was  on  the  whole  in  agreement  with  the  majority  opinion 
regarding  the  overall  style  of  the  building:  that  of  necessity  it  had  to 
be  western  and  classical. This  group  was  led  by  the  Royal  Society 
of  British  Architects  (RIBA),  and  their  unanimous  choice  for  the 
subtle  and  complex  treatment  required  was  the  leading  architect 
of  the  period.  Sir  Edwin  Luytens.  Lutyens  would  begin  designing 
the  house  in  1912  and  complete  it  in  1929.  His  most  ambitious 
project  spanned  a  world  war,  several  budgetary  problems  and  the 
terms  of  four  viceroys  before  it  was  officially  inaugurated  in  1931 . 
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Well  aware  of  the  political  cost  of  flouting  Indian  sentiment 
in  a  period  of  mounting  crisis,  Hardinge  insisted  on  a  strong 
indigenous  quotient  in  the  equation.  Imposing  a  European  style 
would  also  betray  the  trusteeship  role  played  by  the  ‘Oriental  Raj’ 
as  the  senior  partner  in  the  empire  m  stemming  the  fissiparous 
tendencies  in  the  subcontinent. 

In  short,  these  complex  political  and  ideological  clashes  foretold 
the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  Viceroy’s  House.  A  relative  outsider, 
Lutyens  was  drawn  inexorably  into  the  complex  machinations, 
which,  as  this  book  will  show,  were  reflected  m  the  choice  of 
each  and  every  design  and  decorative  element — the  carpets 
and  textiles,  furniture,  paintings,  fittings  and  fixtures  or  mural 
decoration — and  in  how  various  Indian  and  non-Indian  elements 
were  juxtaposed.  In  the  next  section,  Naman  Ahuja’s  overview  of 
Lutyens’s  aesthetic  achievements  with  regard  to  the  interior  of  the 
viceroy’s  residence  wiU  detail  the  wider  implications  of  his  work 
in  the  world  of  architecture  and  decoration.  Significantly,  it  will 
show  how,  because  Lutyens’s  style  was  such  a  carefully  calibrated 
and  accommodating  one,  it  required  minimal  intervention  when 
India  needed  to  nationalise  this  building  after  Independence. 
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Facing  Page:  Close  examination  of  the  preparotary  sketch  by  William  Waicot 
of  the  approach  to  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  shows  it  was  always  meant  to  he  flanked 
by  a  pair  of  elephants.  Although  Herbert  Baker  signed  his  approval  on  the 
sketch  his  fliial  execution  of  the  elephants  was  different,  as  can  he  seen  on  page 
83.  Source:  Stables  Museum 

Left:  Lutyens  designed  the  llceroy’s  House  within  a  complex  arrangement 
of  gardens  that  were  interspersed  with  classically  inspired  water  channels  and 
fountains.  Source:  Country  Life,  1931 
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Of  all  the  detailed  plans  available  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bliavan,  the  four  illustrated  here  are  the  actual  examples  used  to  complete  the  interior  design  in  the  1920s.Tluy  mark 
out  the  order  of  priority  in  which  the  rooms  were  to  he  furnished.  By  placing  the  garde  de  meiible  at  the  literal  and  metaphorical  heart  of  the  Viceroy’s  House  as  this  floor 
plan  shows,  Lutyens  was  also  rcii  forcing  the  centrality  of  the  furtiiture  within  his  overall  schema. 


The  floor  plan  of  the  Lower  Basement  reveals  the  mammoth  scale  of  the  services  required  by  the  residents  of  the  upqter  floors.  Apart  from  the  usual  spaces — sculleries, 
pantries,  a  baker’s  room,  the  dairy,  cellars  for  wine  and  beer,  linen  rooms  and  stores  for  spare  china — provision  also  had  to  be  made  for  supplying  wood  for  the  bakery  and 
coal  for  the  boilers.  There  were  huge  godowns  for  furniture  that  was  no  longer  in  fashion.  Several  carpentry  workshops  were  provided  for  the  constant  refurhishments  that 
would  be  required.  In  good  climate  a  great  deal  of  time  was  spent  in  marquees  and  tents  that  were  erected  in  the  expansive  lawns.  These  marquees  and  their  qmles  also 
needed  to  be  housed  in  the  basements.  Legions  of  servants  and  staff  were  thus  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  house  and  the  marking  out  of  a  separate  dining  room  for 
the  European  servants  only  indicates  the  kind  of  segregation  then  qircvalent  in  the  rank  and  file.  Source:  Stables  Museum 
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The  Upper  Bnsemeut,  as  discernible  in  the  floor  plan,  was  dit'ided  into  formal  entertaining^  and  private  spaces  in  the  western  portion  while  certain  practical  administrative 
and  service  rooms  were  provided  on  the  eastern  side.  Offices  for  clerks,  comptroller,  treasurer,  typists  and  the  aide-de-camp  were  all  on  this  floor.  The  level  also  housed  a 
printing  press.  The  upper  part  of  the  large  boiler  room  was  extended  to  this  floor  for  practical  reasons,  to  bring  the  heating  services  closer  to  their  intended  spaces  of  use. Years 
after  the  boilers  went  out  of  service,  these  grand,  vaulted  rooms  were  converted  into  the  Marble  Museum. 

The  Telephone  Exchange  and  Post  Office,  Record  Room  and  Accounts  Office  are  also  on  this  floor.  The  most  significant  rooms  arc  those  facing  the  western  garden,  which 
include  His  Excellency’s  Private  Office  (now  the  President’s  Study).  This  opens  into  a  series  of  sitting  rooms  all  the  way  through  to  the  Private  Dining  Room  (now  the 
Grey  Dining  Room).  These  rooms  are  interconnected  by  tall  double  doors,  lllten  they  arc  all  open,  they  create  a  grand  vista  with  alternating  spaces  of  light  and  shade  that 
span  one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other.  Earlier,  this  sense  was  heightened  all  the  more  when  the  Lower  West  Carden  Digfa  was  not  enclosed  but  kept  as  a  deep  verandah 
open  to  the  gardens.  Source:  Stables  Museum 
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The  itiain  floor  was  dearly  meant  for  the  most  formal  fiiiictions. The  palace  has  many  points  of  entry,  the  g^randest  being  through  the  Forecourt  so  as  to  enter  through  the 
Durbar  Flail.  The  three  most  formal  state  drawing  rooms  (now  called  South  Drawing  Room,  North  Drawing  Room  and  between  them  the  Long  Drawing  Room)  arc 
behind  the  Dnrbar  Hall.  Corridors  connect  them  to  the  Ballroom  (now  Ashoka  Hall)  and  the  State  Dining  Room  (now  Banquet  HaII).Jlie  West  Garden  D\qgia  (now  the 
Upper  Loggia)  originally  had  a  high  uanlted  ceiling  and  was  intended  as  a  deep,  open  balcony  overlooking  the  grand  formal  gardens  beyond.  This  was  enclosed  and  turned 
into  another  reception  area  linking  the  Ballroom  and  the  State  Dining  Room.  The  floor  also  once  housed  a  Billiards  Room.  It  still  has  a  few  guest  rooms  and  offices  of  the 
Private  Secretary.  Source:  Stables  Museum 
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The  upper  floors  were  largely  divided  into  additional  guest  rooms,  nurseries  for  idiildreii  and  quarters  for  valets  and  maids.  Source:  Stables  Museum 
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STUDYING  LUTYENS  AND  HIS  CONTEXT 


NAMAN  P.  AHUJA 


Much  publicity  fell  upon  Lutyens  37  years  after  his  death  in  1981  when  the  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain  held  a  major 
retrospective  of  his  work  at  the  Hayward  Gallery  in  London.  1981  was  also  the  year  when  Robert  Irving  published  a 
comprehensive  piece  of  research  called  Indiati  Summer:  Lutyens,  Baker,  and  Imperial  Delhi.  Additional  references  to  the  revival 
of  the  architectural  inheritance  of  Lutyens  can  be  traced  in  Margaret  Richardson’s  The  Craft  Architects  (1983).  Twenty  years  later,  two 
other  major  publications  appeared:  a  collection  of  essays  edited  by  Andrew  Hopkins  and  Gavin  Stamp  called  Lutyens  Abroad  (2002)  and 
Imperial  Delhi  by  Andreas  Vo  Iwahsen  (2002).’  These  books  established  Lutyens  as  a  British  architect  par  excellence.  They  contextualised 
his  oeuvre  within  a  British  history  of  imperium  deriving  from  an  emulation  of  Rome,  analysed  the  quotidian  influences  of  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  movement  on  him  and,  finally,  celebrated  him  as  a  witty  and  inventive  transformer  of  classicism  to  modernism.  This  present 
book  deepens  our  understanding  of  Lutyens  from  each  of  these  perspectives. 

It  also  offers  much  that  is  new.  In  1982  an  important  reassessment  of  the  Beaux  Arts  and  19th-century  French  architecture  was  edited 
by  Robin  Middleton.- Typically,  anglophile  architectural  historians  have  ignored  this  study  in  contextualising  Lutyens  within  the  wider 
niovements  of  architecture  on  the  European  continent  just  before  his  ascent  to  prominence.  Equally  missing,  then,  is  an  assessment  of 
Lutyens  within  the  spirit  of  the  Art  Nouveau,  which  was,  again,  the  much-admired  counterpart  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement  in 
the  European  continent,  even  if  it  lacked  the  former’s  political  agenda.  Crucially,  this  book  approaches  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  from  the 
perspective  of  design,  and  is  informed  by  how  its  detailing  and  ambience  harnesses  these  diverse  influences  in  shaping  the  mood  and 
lived  experience  of  its  residents  and  staff. 

Design,  for  the  residence  of  a  head  of  state,  this  book  will  show,  can  be  a  thoroughly  political  matter  with  even  its  deeply  personal  quirks 
and  whimsical  subjectivities  disguised  in  the  functioning  of  a  bureaucratic  goliath.  As  Partha  Mitter  has  already  discussed,  right  from 
the  beginning  of  the  announcement  of  a  plan  to  build  a  new  capital  city  for  the  British  Empire,  there  was  a  hubbub  about  who  would 
be  chosen  to  design  it,  and  what  would  be  the  selected  style.The  awarding  of  the  job  to  Edwin  Lutyens  was  seen  with  some  dismay  by 
those  who  championed  a  design  sensibility  that  would  be  more  Indian  in  its  taste. 

Right:  Lutyens  destined  a  distinctii'e  type  of  pillar  capital  for  the  Rashtrapati  Bhai’au  that  mas  called  the  Delhi  Order,  for  which  he  adapted  classical  columns  with 
Indian-stylc  hells,  seen  here  at  the  Durbar  Hall. 
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Above:  Archival  photocrraphs  from  the  colonial  period  reveal  that  the  interiors 
of  most  rooms  looked  very  different  from  hoiv  they  are  noiv.  For  instance,  this 
photograph  shoivs  strony;  elements  of  I  'ictorian  taste,  Chinese  export  ivare  tall 
ceramic  vases  are  turned  into  lamps  and  flower  arrangements  that  play  with 
petite  garden  flowers  in  typical  English  style  juxtaposed  with  taller,  more 
dramatic  displays  with  branches.  The  chain  and  electric  cord  of  the  chandeliers 
are  covered  in  the  sleeve  of  the  braided  cord  typical  of  Lutyens’s  design.  The 
entire  arrangement  of  the  furniture  is  directed  towards  the  long  table  in  the  centre 
of  the  room  with  a  small  Tibetan  dragon  carpet  opposite  the  fireplace,  clearly 
highlighting  the  place  from  which  the  viceroy  addressed  more  informal  gatherings. 
Source:  Country  Life,  1931 


However,  it  is  no  coincidence  that  Lutyens,  who  designed  the  key 
markers  of  imperial  Britishness — country  houses,  the  enrbassy 
in  Washington,  the  British  pavilion  at  the  Paris  International 
Exhibition  (1900),  the  pavilion  at  the  International  Exhibition 
in  Rome  (191  1) — would  have  been  selected  for  this,  the  greatest 
building  achievement  of  the  British  Empire.  A  case  may  be 
made  to  show  how  the  ambition  of  Empire  was  very  much 
complemented  by  Lutyens’s  own:  he  had  always  desired  absolute 
control  and  expanding  resources  for  his  work,  and  in  that  way 
the  commission  in  Delhi  was  germane  to  his  own  career.  But 
it  wasn’t  without  its  store  of  complications  and  compromises, 
and  ‘Britishness’  isn’t  a  sufficient  prism  through  which  to  view 
the  building.  In  this  book  we  see  what  the  different  elements  of 
design  reveal  about  the  often  subliminal  and  subjective  ideations, 
histories  and  political  exigencies  that  guided  the  building  of  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan. 
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now  INDIAN  WAS  THE  IMPEKIAL 
STM. E TO  BE? 

Several  articles  appeared  in  the  Indian  and  British  press 
immediately  after  the  announcement  by  George  V  at  the  1911 
Delhi  Durbar  that  a  ‘New’  Delhi  would  be  built  as  the  capital 
city.  These  speculated  about  what  the  chosen  architectural  style 
of  the  city  would  be. 

Extensive  documentation  of  traditional  Indian  architectural 
design  and  ornament  had  already  been  initiated  by  the  mid- 19th 
century.  These  were  gathered  in  the  lavish  series  of  portfolios 
prepared  under  the  direction  ofThomas  Hendley,  an  officer  with 
the  Indian  Medical  Service.  As  residency  surgeon  of  Jaipur,  he 
acquired  an  interest  in  Indian  art  and  helped  set  up  the  Jaipur 
Museum.  Documentation  projects  also  included  photographic 
ones,  the  most  comprehensive  of  which  were  by  Linnaeus 
Tripe,  Samuel  Bourne,  Raja  Deen  Dayal,  Captain  E.C.  Impey, 
and  the  exhaustive  official  documentation  of  the  Archaeological 
Survey  of  India.  The  Jeypore  Portfolio  of  Architectural  Details  was 
a  12-volume  tome  prepared  by  both  Colonel  Samuel  Swinton 
Jacob  (later  knighted)  and  Sir  Thomas  Hendley.This  was  followed 
by  further  portfolios,  like  the  one  of  Indian  architectural  drawings 
prepared  by  Edmund  W.  Smith  (issued  by  the  Government  of  the 
North-West  Provinces  and  Oudh  m  1897)  and  the  1898  Technical 
Art  Series  of  Illtistratioiis  of  Indian  Architectural  Decorative  Work  for 
the  Use  of  Art  Schools  and  Craftsmen  (which  was  printed  by  the 
Survey  of  India,  Calcutta,  in  1899).  But  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
reference  work  of  this  time  was  C.M.  Birdwood’s  The  Industrial 
Arts  of  India,  published  in  1888. 


Above:  Drawing  rooms  were  definitely  designed  for  smaller,  more  intimate 
gatherings  of  people  around  a  fireplace,  in  this  case  seating  up  to  12.  Two 
smaller  arrangements  flank  either  side  of  a  fireplace  for  parties  of  guests  to  he 
divided  into  spaces  for  more  informal  conversation.  The  wall  lights  carry  the 
British  crown,  which  was  later  replaced  with  the  Indian  emblem.  Note,  also,  the 
grand  gilded  andirons  in  the  shape  of  knights.  The  busy  carpet  design  is  derived 
from  Mughal  patterning  and  contrasted  with  a  plain  and  textured  soft  fabric  in 
the  upholstery.The  windows,  with  benches/  window  seats,  are  huge  as  is  the 
norm  for  the  house,  flooding  the  room  with  natural  light. 

Source:  Country  Life,  193 1 


Sir  S.  Swinton  Jacob,  who  was  appointed  the  chief  engineer 
to  the  Jeypore  State  in  1867,  had  already  designed  palaces  and 
governmental  buildings,  including  the  Albert  Hall  Museum  in 
Jaipur,  the  Jaipur  Gate  and  the  Laxnii  Niwas  Palace  in  Bikaner,  in 
an  overtly  Indian  style.  His  name  was  proposed  to  assist  Lutyens, 
but  both  had  vastly  difi'erent  approaches  to  the  very  idea  and 
manner  of  architectural  practice,  its  intentions  and  perhaps  even 
its  ambitions.  Swinton  Jacob’s  buildings  had  a  very  distinctive 
look  that  came  to  be  part  of  the  style  called  Indo-Saracenic. 
And  it  gave  visible  expression  to  the  massive  documentation  and 
publication  projects  that  were  already  underway. 

These  projects  of  documentation  were  supplemented  and 
informed  by  major  exhibitions  of  Indian  craft  and  industry  m 
Britain  and  France,  most  significantly  the  Great  Exhibition  of  the 
Works  of  Industry  of  All  Nations  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  which  was 
a  landmark  affair  m  1851.  Exhibitions  modelled  on  international 
events  m  Europe  were  also  planned  and  executed  m  various  parts 
of  India,  showcasing  especially  art,  textile,  agriculture  and  industry. 
Exhibition  processes  were  accompanied  and  fostered  by  creations 
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of  permanent  museums  for  design  and  craft,  most  notably  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  in  London  (now  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum).  Sir  Henry  Cole,  who  was  responsible  lor 
the  museum,  was  an  English  civil  servant  and  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and 
Commerce.  The  society,  which  had  the  hacking  ot  Prince  Albert, 
was  crucial  for  the  establishment  of  exhibitions  ot  crafts  through 
the  1840s.  Over  the  years,  these  were  expanded  to  include 
more  and  more  participants,  a  decision  directly  determining  the 
nature  of  the  Great  Exhibition.  This  encourageci  a  revision  of 
the  European  model,  leading  to  international  expositions  in  Pans 
in  1889  and  1900,  as  well  as  in  New  York,  San  Francisco  and 
Chicago.  It  was  surplus  from  the  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
that  directly  resulted  in  the  museum  in  South  Kensington  for 
the  development  of  science  and  art.  Almost  in  parallel,  there  was 
another  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (now  known  as  the  Bhau 
Daji  Lad  Museum)  established  in  1855  in  Bombay  for  decorative 
and  industrial  arts. 

Government  art  schools  were  also  created  across  the  subcontinent 
from  the  mid-19th  century.  The  first  of  these  emerged  out  of 
a  private  initiative  by  Alexander  Hunter  in  Madras  in  1850  in 
Madras,  before  it  was  taken  over  by  the  government  two  years 
later  and  renamed  the  Government  School  of  Industrial  Arts. 
Two  years  after  that,  another  school  was  set  up  in  Calcutta  and, 
in  1866,  management  of  the  J.J.  School  of  Art  was  taken  over 
by  the  government.  J.  Lockwood  Kipling  was  a  professor  in 
the  school,  and  established  ateliers  for  decorative  painting  and 
ornamental  ironwork.  Kipling  was  later  appointed  principal 
of  the  Mayo  School  of  Industrial  Arts  in  Lahore,  and  was  the 
curator  of  the  Lahore  Museum,  built  on  the  site  ot  an  1864 
Punjab  exhibition.  The  aim  of  these  art  schools  shifted  during 
this  time:  from  imparting  techniques  of  western  art  alone,  they 
sought  to  equally  preserve  Indian  craftsmanship.  This  was  done 
by  assiduously  finding  master  craftsmen  in  different  parts  ot 
India  who  could  impart  their  skills  and  technical  knowledge 
to  a  new  generation  that  would  have  lost  them  in  the  face  of 
industrialisation.  This  fear  of  the  deskilling  of  handicrafts  in  the 
face  of  increasing  mechanisation  had  become  a  major  part  of  the 
intellectual  backlash  to  Victorian  industrialisation  in  Britain.  The 
revival  and  protection  of  Britain’s  own  handmade  traditions  came 
together  under  what  is  called  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement  and 
this  received  much  influential  support  in  the  latter  half  ot  the  19th 
century  in  Britain.  The  teachers  at  these  schools,  who  had  been 
committed  to  the  development  of  Indian  art  and  architecture 
for  nearly  two  generations,  naturally  championed  a  more  home¬ 
grown  Indian  style  for  the  creation  of  New  Delhi. 

While  Indian  design  was  gaining  much  visibility  and  press  in 
Europe,  there  was  a  simultaneous  move  towards  modernisation. 
There  were  several  opponents  of  the  idea  of  the  modern  for  it 
came  along  with  the  idea  of  the  loss  of  traditional  craftsmanship. 


For  instance,  C.R.  Ashbee,  a  champion  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
movement  in  Britain  as  early  as  1909,  wrote  in  his  foreword  to  a 
book  by  Coomaraswamy  that: 

.  .  .  change  we  are  certainly  bringing,  and  bringing 
unconsciously,  but  it  is  a  curious  and  suggestive  thought 
that  the  spiritual  awakening  in  England,  which  goes  now 
by  the  name  of  the  higher  culture,  now  by  the  name  of 
Socialism,  which  has  been  voiced  in  our  time  by  Ruskin 
and  Morris,  which  has  expressed  itself  m  movements  like 
the  arts  and  crafts,  or  is  revealed  in  the  inspired  paintings 
of  the  Pre-Rapahaelites,  demands  just  such  a  condition  as 
in  India  our  commercialisation  is  destroying.  The  spiritual 
reawakening  in  the  West  is  appealing  for  a  social  condition 
in  which  each  man  shall  have  not  only  an  economic  but  a 
spiritual  status  in  the  society  in  which  he  lives,  or  as  some  of 
us  would  prefer  it,  he  should  have  a  stable  economic  status  in 
order  that  he  may  have  a  spiritual  status  as  well.  It  is  such  a 
condition  that  exists  still  in  India,  where  society  is  organised, 
as  Dr.  Coomaraswamy  shows,  upon  a  basis  of  ‘personal 
responsibility  and  cooperation’,  instead  of,  as  with  us,  upon  a 
basis  of  contract  and  competition.^ 

However,  what  happened  in  India  was  very  different.  The 
demands  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  espousers  were  pitted  against 
the  politics  and  economics  of  colonialism,  and  a  replacement 
in  the  market  of  Indian  handmade  by  the  British  mill-made 
became  necessary.  The  Arts  and  Crafts  movement’s  tenets  then 
took  on  a  more  radical  political  dimension  in  India,  receiving 
a  significant  boost,  in  the  early  years  of  the  20th  century,  from 
Rabindranath  and  Abanindranath Tagore,  E.B.  Havell  andAnanda 
Coomaraswamy.  Gandhi,  in  fact,  translated  Unto  This  Last,  a  text 
by  the  famous  British  Arts  and  Crafts  advocate  John  Ruskin,  into 
Gujarati  as  Sarvodaya.  Following  his  important  1909  book.  The 
Indian  Craftsman,  Coomaraswamy  addressed  the  Fifth  Annual 
Industrial  Conference  in  AUahabad  with  these  words: 

If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  wreckage  of  her  [i.e.  India’s] 
Industrial  arts  remaining  to  us,  we  must  rank  the  civilisation 
of  India  indeed  highly,  for  it  could  have  been  truly  said 
that  in  her  homes,  whether  rich  or  poor,  there  could  be 
found  nothing  that  was  not  either  useful  or  beautiful.  In 
exchange  for  this  world  of  beauty  that  was  our  birthright, 
the  nineteenth  century  has  made  us  a  dumping  ground  for 
all  the  vulgar  superfluities  of  European  over-production;  and 
aU  that  the  Swadeshi  movement  of  the  twentieth  century 
has  done  is  to  provide  us  with  many  spurious  imitations 
of  these  unlovely  inutilities  .  .  .  Never  have  I  seen  in  any 
Swadeshi  literature  the  wish  expressed  to  preserve  Indian 
manufactures  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  excellence,  or 
because  of  the  presence  amongst  us  of  these  highly  skilled 
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AboI'T  &  Following  Pages:  Most  of  the  calligraphic  verses  executed  by  Sttkinnar  Bose  in  the  State  Corridor  and  the  rotunda  outside  the  President’s  Study  come  from 
Chapter  11  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita  in  which  Krishna  reveals  himself  in  the  all-knowing,  all  encompassing  form  ofVishvarupa,  thereby  forever  laying  to  rest  Prince  Arjuna’s 
doubts.  This  selection  is  a  symbolic  metaphor  for  the  President  of  India  to  always  be  surrounded  by  words  of  guidance  as  she  or  he  takes  up  the  challenge  of  being  the 
figurehead  of  the  nation. 
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craftsmen  still  worked  under  conditions  of  life  stiU  infinitely 
superior,  physically  and  spiritually,  to  those  ot  the  European 
factory  slaves  ...  1  know  no  sign  more  ominous  for  the 
future  of  the  Indian  civilisation  than  our  utter  indifference  to 
social  industrial  idealism,  and  the  heartless  callousness  with 
which  we  have  cast  aside  the  services  of  those  who  built  our 
homes,  and  clothed  and  wrought  for  us  in  the  days  before 
we  learned  to  despise  our  own  culture, — leaving  them  to 
eke  out  a  precarious  living  by  making  petty  trivialities  for 
tourists,  curio-collectors,  and  for  Anglo  Indian  bungalows,  or 
to  drift  into  the  ranks  of  menial  labourers  or  factory  hands. ^ 

Thus  the  intellectual  climate  in  1909-11,  when  the  creation  of 
New  Delhi  was  announced,  was  one  in  which  there  were  many 
who  would  have  wanted  the  buildings  and  their  interiors  to 
showcase  the  finest  Indian  craft  and  skill,  as  much  to  preserve  and 
protect  them  as  to  politically  showcase  an  Indian  identity. 

The  most  vocal  proponent  of  the  Indian  style  was  E.B.  HaveU, 
whose  letter  to  the  Times  on  8  October  1912  stated: 

The  real  issue  to  be  settled  in  the  building  of  the  new  Delhi 
is  whether  British  architects  have  the  same  capacity  as  the 
amateur  Court  officials  of  the  Great  Moguls  for  adapting  to 
modern  uses  this  living  tradition  of  Indian  craftsmanship — a 
great  tradition  which  for  more  than  2,000  years  has  adapted 
itself  to  the  needs  and  ideals  of  every  race  and  religion  except 
our  own — or  whether  we  must  prove  the  righteousness  of 
British  rule  by  continuing  to  stamp  it  out.  I  would  join 
with  Mr.  Roger  Fry  in  saying  that  all  other  issues  are  ‘polite 
archaeological  humbug.’  The  raison  d’hat  of  the  modern 
architect  is  to  bring  archaeology  up  to  date,  and,  even  if  there 
were  no  living  building  tradition  in  India,  there  should  be  no  . . . 
difficulty  in  adapting  Mogul  palaces  to  modern  requirements 
.  .  .  the  question  which  is  now  being  debated  might  have 
been  settled  already  in  the  only  practical  and  artistic  way — by 
using  the  artistic  resources  of  India  practically  and  artistically. 
This  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  style  as  of  spending  Indian 
revenues  honestly  for  the  preservation  of  Indian  art.^ 

HaveU’s  strong  espousal  of  Arts  and  Crafts  was  accepted  by  Lutyens 
only  in  small  measure.  He  took  on  Indian  styles  in  spirit  without 
recourse  to  Swinton  Jacob’s  style  of  Indian  ornamentation  and  in 
contestation  of  Havell’s  views.  In  fact,  of  the  appeal  made  to  him 
by  the  colonial  government,  Lutyens  said: 

Though  Lord  Hardinge  has  great  taste  and  is  certainly  what 
one  would  caU  artistic,  I  do  not  think  he  realises  the  use 
of  ornament  in  relation  to  construction,  where  it  should 
begin  and  end,  and  what  is  integral  and  what  is  applied.  He 
begins  with  ornament  instead  of  construction  .  .  .To  express 


modern  India  in  stone,  to  represent  her  amazing  sense  of  the 
supernatural  with  its  complement  of  profound  fatalism  and 
enduring  patience,  is  no  easy  task.  This  cannot  be  done  by 
the  almost  sterile  stability  of  the  English  classical  style:  nor 
can  it  be  done  by  capturing  Indian  details  and  inserting  their 
features,  like  hanging  pictures  on  a  wall!  In  giving  India  some 
new  sense  of  architectural  construction,  adapted  to  her  crafts, 
lies  the  great  chance  of  creating  what  may  become  a  new  and 
inspiring  period  in  the  history  of  her  art  .  . 

This  was  achieved  by  Lutyens  in  a  fascinating  amalgamation 
of  architectural  features  that  stand  out  with  pride  and  clarity  if 
only  because  he  has  been  true  to  his  ideals  of  adopting  no  form 
without  a  deep  respect  for  its  function.  Remarkable  though  this 
house  is  from  the  perspective  of  its  design,  it  is  relevant  to  pause 
and  think  about  it  from  the  perspective  of  political  economy  and 
social  stratification.  For  some,  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  built  in 
the  20th  century,  was  a  core  marker  of  exploitation,  with  the 
imperial  state’s  use  of  semi-skiUed,  semi-rural  displaced  migrants 
reliant  on  paltry  labour  wages;  this  ‘seemed  almost  to  mock  the 
overblown  scale  of  these  buildings,  given  the  constituency  in 
whose  name  they  were  produced’.^  The  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  was 
constructed  through  the  Public  Works  Department,  which  had 
already  been  criticised  by  John  Lockwood  Kipling,  ES.  Growse 
and  E.B.  HaveU — advocates  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement — 
for  standardising  and  rationalising  a  code  for  modern  colonial 
architecture  without  care  for  preserving  traditional  Indian 
architecture  and  the  knowledge  systems  that  came  with  it.  These 
experts  argued  for  the  promotion  of  vernacular  craftsmanship,  for 
traditionalism  and  for  a  non-industry  approach  to  the  arts  and 
building,  and  thus  to  a  way  of  life  itself. 

Why  is  this  particular  facet  of  Arts  and  Crafts  advocacy 
important  here?  It  is  because  the  force  of  its  tenets  extended 
into  the  social  and  political  fabric  of  India  across  several  strands 
of  interaction.  On  the  one  hand,  colonial  political  economy 
enabled  the  extensive  institutional  documentation  of  indigenous 
technology  and  traditional  craft  skills;  encyclopaedic  books  and 
portfolios  of  drawings  and  photographs  of  patterns,  techniques, 
design  motifs  and  assemblages  in  the  mid-  to  late- 19th  century 
came  up  along  with  art  schools  for  the  communications  of 
these  skills.  ParadoxicaUy,  the  documentation  permitted  their 
exploitation.  Local  terms  were  employed  in  design  handbooks  as 
an  instrument  to  command  the  productivity  of  Indian  labour,  and 
local  communities  could  be  used  optimally  on  public  projects 
by  sustaining  their  traditional  social  and  caste  hierarchies.  And 
the  irony  of  this  circular  argument  is  that,  in  turn,  the  primary 
institutional  art  educator  in  England,  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  drew  from  this  archive — models,  textbooks  and 
formats — to  attempt  and  guide  craft  restructuring  in  England.*^  A 
parallel  circular  argument  is  visible  in  the  art  revivalism  in  India. 
The  colonial  state  in  India  had  faced  opposition  from  the  19th 
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century  onwards.  This  influenced  its  policies  and  it  can  be  seen 
that  colonialism  was  fundamentally  constituted  by  the  character 
of  the  national  movement  that  opposed  it  from  the  early  years 
of  the  20th  century.  The  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  is  an  important 
indicator  of  this  co-production. 

Lutyens  expressed  a  desire  to  begin  a  school  of  design  to  train 
artisans  m  Delhi.  All  of  the  furniture  in  India  was  to  be  produced 
according  to  his  own  designs,  and  he  proposed  the  idea  of 
training  artists  to  paint  the  interiors  (which  was  only  realised  later 
in  the  Secretariat  buildings,  that  is.  North  and  South  Blocks). 
Lutyens  initiated  the  necessary  arrangements  to  specially  train 
Indian  artists  in  Europe  to  complete  the  work  of  painting  murals 
m  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  which  were  to  embody  an  appropriate 
classical  (and  universal)  style.  He  also  hoped  to  furnish  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan  with  traditional  cottons  and  handprinted 
khacii,  but  found  the  prototypes  ‘too  crude’  and  gave  up  the 
idea.®  He  was  also  discouraged  from  doing  so  probably  because 
of  the  association  of  khadi  with  Gandhi  and  the  Indian  freedom 
movement.  Thus,  however  noble  these  ambitions,  the  strength  of 
competing  opinions  would  never  let  any  one  designer  achieve 
complete  control  of  this  politically  weighty  monument.'® 


NIlGOTI  VriNG  MODERN  AND  TR^VDI  ITONAL, 
GOLONIAE  AND  NAITONAL 

The  chapters  that  follow  reveal  Lutyens’s  vision  of  a  wider  frame 
when  dealing  with  design  in  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan:  they  explore 
the  roles  imagined  for  art  and  decoration  in  the  very  conception 
and  execution  of  the  new  capital,  as  well  as  the  hopes  for 
architecture  itself. Together,  they  demonstrate  that  neither  western 
nor  vernacular  were  very  straightforward  categories,  exposing  the 
entanglements  of  method  and  motif  that  tied  them  together. 

Chapter  1  shows  how  the  pressures  of  using  Indian  material, 
iconography  and  design  forced  Lutyens  to  internalise  its  elements 
without  compromising  his  Palladian  classicism.  This  might  help 
explain  the  contradiction  between  his  non-committal  stance 
on  Indian  ornament  and  its  subtle  presence  everywhere  in  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan:  as  piping  or  border  in  the  underside  of 
the  cliajjas  (overhanging  eaves),  in  little  or,  at  times  very  big,  jali 
screens,  in  the  very  shape  of  the  stupa-like  dome  and  its  vedika 
railing.  And  all  of  this  is  accommodated  without  the  usual  fuss 
and  heavy  ornamentation  seen  in  historical  Indian  architecture." 
This  allowed  for  the  creation  of  a  building  with  clean  lines  and 
grand  spaces  very  much  infused  with  the  spirit  of  classicism  as 
well  as — as  we  shall  see  in  this  book — initiating  a  radical  and  new 
modern  style. 


However,  there  were  several  decorative  interventions  Lutyens 
couldn’t  control,  both  before  and  after  1947.  Even  before  the 
end  of  the  British  Raj,  several  attempts  at  improvisation  were 
made  by  individual  residents.  Eady  Irwin’s  redecoration  of  the 
ballroom  (see  illustrations  on  pages  152—57  and  260—61),  with 
its  fashionable  tinted  black  mirrors,  as  a  grand  room  inspired 
by  Persian  culture  certainly  lent  a  particular  stylish  identity 
to  entertaining  at  the  house.  Expectedly,  the  favouring  of  a 
Persianate  style  raised  eyebrows  amongst  those  who  believed 
a  distinctly  Indian  style  should  have  been  adopted  instead. 
Predictably,  an  objection  was  raised.  It  happened  to  come  from 
the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Arya  Samaj  in  1941,'-  requesting 
the  viceroy  to  introduce  Devanagari  script  in  the  paintings  of 
the  viceregal  Durbar  HaU  along  with  the  existing  Persian  script. 
While  the  objection  was  dismissed  on  the  technicality  that  the 
Persian  inscriptions  and  paintings  were  not  in  the  Durbar  Hall 
as  the  complainant  mentioned  (they  were  in  the  Ballroom,  later 
called  the  Ashoka  Hall),  the  lesson  was  well  learnt. The  home  of 
the  ‘First  Citizen’  of  a  country  as  diverse  as  India  would  have  to 
be  seen  as  pluralistic,  non-partisan  and  neutral  to  its  visitors. 

The  dialogue  about  whether  a  western  or  vernacular  style  should 
be  selected — a  battle  that  was  fought  with  intensity  amongst  the 
officialdom,  the  architects  and  competing  articulations  of  visual 
styles — determined  the  nature  of  the  murals  in  the  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan  (and  the  North  and  South  Blocks),  as  Partha  Mitter’s 
chapter  brings  out  through  a  detailed  study  of  the  contexts 
and  subjects  of  these  murals.  The  chapter  brings  to  light  how 
the  history  of  decoration  in  the  imperial  complex  in  Delhi  was 
predominantly  about  differing  notions  of  the  representation  of 
nationalism,  as  exemplified  by  the  contest  between  the  Bombay 
school  of  art  under  Gladstone  Solomon  and  the  Bengal  school 
of  painting  spearheaded  by  Abanindranath  Tagore.  Both  were 
interested  in  winning  public  mural  commissions,  both  were 
represented  by  influential  figures  in  the  administration,  and  both 
needed  the  substantial  commissions.  While  Solomon’s  lobbying 
won  him  a  significant  part  of  the  project,  independent  artists 
with  individualist  versions  of  the  national  style,  such  as  Samuel 
Fyzee  Rahamin,  were  also  employed.  The  resulting  frescoes  m 
the  North  Block  depict  subjects  ranging  from  the  dispensation  of 
Hindu,  Muslim  and  British  justice  (as  seen  in  M.V.  Dhurandhar’s 
work  m  what  is  now  the  home  minister’s  office,  illustrated  on 
pages  130-33)  to  feminine  personifications  of  historical  and 
dynastic  epochs  (as  in  the  present  office  of  the  minister  of  state 
for  home  affairs)  executed  by  Solomon’s  team  (illustated  on  page 
127).  Importantly,  Rahamin  (whose  murals  are  in  what  is  now  the 
Fresco  Room),  who  was  trained  at  Eondon’s  Royal  Academy  and 
the  Sir  J.J.  School  of  Art  m  Bombay,  went  beyond  his  brief  in  his 
imagining  of  both  a  precolonial  and  an  eternal  nationalism.  The 
work  in  the  South  Block  includes  some  frescoes  by  the  Bombay 
school,  as  well  as  by  a  curator  of  the  Prince  ofWales  Museum  and 
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a  Parsi  artist  with  a  preference  for  western  subjects  and  European 
orientalist  themes. 

The  whole  process  was  fraught  with  complex  decisions, 
interpretations  and  even  misgivings.  Lutyens,  after  exploring 
the  repertoire  of  the  two  art  schools,  chose  to  decorate  his 
architecture  in  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  with  only  a  single  large 
map  for  the  Council  Room  (now  the  Cabinet  Room)  executed 
by  neither.  This  large  mural  (illustrated  on  pages  118-23),  with 
all  its  geo-political  implications  as  it  tracked  the  new  air  route 
between  Delhi  and  London,  celebrated  the  scientific  skills 
ot  precision,  communication  and  travel,  even  as  it  coexisted 
alongside  typified  iconographic  representations  of  architecture 
and  peoples.  It  projects,  according  to  Mitter,  the  binary  and 
interconnectedness  between  the  exotic  East  and  the  modernity 
ot  Britain  and  its  empire.  The  map  showed  sea  devils  and  steam 
ships,  gopiiras,  the  Gol  Gumbaz  in  Bijapur  (Karnataka),  colonial 
architecture,  aborigines  and  agitated  Arabs,  with  the  Raj  acting  as 
their  benevolent  protector.  And  finally,  a  more  Hindu  sensibility 
was  brought  in  through  the  murals  of  the  house  with  Sukumar 
Bose’s  Sanskrit  inscriptions  from  the  Bhagavad  Gita  painted  in 
the  State  Corridor  m  the  1950s. 

In  fact,  the  political  and  aesthetic  debates  around  how  the 
identity  of ‘Indianness’  should  be  exhibited  radically  shifted  in 
the  1950s.  While  India  was  rooted  m  its  past  and  traditions,  it  was 
equally  a  postcolonial  nation,  accepting  of  its  colonial  history,  and 
looking  towards  a  new  future  that  amalgamated,  unapologetically, 
its  disparate  influences  and  histories.  The  English  language 
was  as  much  Indian  as  any  older  language  associated  with  the 
geographic  boundaries  of  India.  And  the  same  idea  extended 
to  art  and  architecture:  artists  owned  the  techniques  of  oil  on 
canvas  as  much  as  they  did  the  miniature;  photography  and  film 
existed  alongside  Rajasthani  plicid  or  Bengali  pcita  scrolls,  and, 
in  the  field  of  architecture,  new  cities  such  as  Chandigarh  were 
designed  by  Le  Corbusier  even  as  the  traditional  Indian  Sompura 
builders  were  brought  in  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Somnath. 
Artists  were  not  pressured  into  feeling  they  were  deriving  their 
techniques  from  western  traditions  and  this  furthered  creative 
production  at  many  art  colleges  and  galleries  in  Calcutta,  Madras, 
Delhi,  Bombay  and  Baroda.  The  new  generation  reflected  the 
development  of  a  cosmopolitan  modern  expression — people 
who  had  both  travelled  the  world  and  witnessed  the  world  travel 
through  their  own  backyards — and  an  apology  for  a  modern, 
or  globally  informed  taste  was  no  longer  necessary.  Thus,  while 
on  the  one  hand,  my  chapter  shows  how,  at  Independence  in 
1947,  various  visible  strains  of  Britishness  in  this  house  had  to  be 
removed  or  at  least  played  down,  Rebecca  Brown’s  essay  reveals 
that  artworks  by  several  modernist  Indian  painters,  who  worked 
in  a  globally  informed  cosmopolitan  style,  were  purchased  for  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan. 


In  her  chapter  on  paintings  at  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  Brown 
analyses  the  acquisition  of  artworks  used  to  decorate  the  house, 
and  the  rationale  behind  the  choice  of  paintings  and  painters. 
Through  several  broad  themes,  she  examines  the  impact  of  the 
changing  politics  of  the  time  on  the  selection  of  paintings.  In  the 
last  few  decades  of  colonial  rule,  which  were  also  incidentally  the 
first  few  decades  after  the  building  of  this  palatial  residence,  the 
British  locused  on  incorporating  portraits  of  all  the  important 
figures,  such  as  viceroys  and  royals.  Some  of  these  had  earlier 
occupied  viceregal  estates  in  Calcutta  and  Simla  and  were  moved 
to  Delhi,  while  for  some  others  replicas  were  made,  so  that  each 
of  the  viceregal  residences  had  a  copy.The  royal  imperial  portraits 
housed  m  London  had  to  be  reproduced  as  well,  for  which 
purpose  two  Indian  artists  were  selected  and  sent  to  London.  In 
addition,  a  conscious  attempt  was  made  to  convey  the  idea  of  an 
inclusive  British-lndian  character  of  the  house  through  its  art. 
As  a  result,  paintings  of  important  Indian  figures  who  were  allies 
of  the  British  were  incorporated  into  this  corpus.  The  military 
force  that  had  served  the  British  Empire  in  the  subcontinent  was 
acknowledged  through  a  set  of  paintings  made  by  William  Luker, 
Jr.  Representations  of  the  historical  ties  between  the  colony  and 
the  empire  were  also  included  in  the  form  of  paintings  such  as 
the  Investiture  at  Calcutta  of  His  Highness  Maharaja  Jaswant  Singh  of 
Jodhpiir  by  Sydney  Prior  Hall. 

Another  genre  ot  artworks  seen  in  the  house  was  landscape,  both 
British  and  Indian,  romanticising  idyllic  settings  far  from  the 
hustle  and  bustle  of  IDelhi.  Some  copies  of  the  Ajanta  murals  by 
Syed  Ahmed  were  incorporated  into  the  staterooms,  not  as  an 
assertion  of  an  anti-colonial  sentiment  but  rather  as  a  rare  instance 
of  India’s  glorious  past  of  which  the  British  were  custodians.  Post- 
Independence  there  was  a  great  emphasis  on  India’s  Buddhist  past 
which  ensured  an  influx  of  more  copies  of  Ajanta  paintings  by 
Syed  Ahmed. 

Through  the  course  of  her  chapter.  Brown  also  traces  the  histories 
ot  the  paintings  as  they  move  from  one  viceregal  residence  to 
another,  from  room  to  room,  from  Britain  to  the  colony,  and  from 
holding  key  positions  in  theViceroy’s  House  (later,  the  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan)  to  being  relegated  to  storerooms  post-Independence. 
After  1947,  when  the  assertion  of  a  national  identity  became  the 
key  focus  of  the  newly  independent  Indian  nation,  portraits  of 
viceroys  were  replaced  by  those  of  important  national  figures. 
Prominent  figures  such  as  Sukumar  Bose  and  Jogen  Chowdhury 
served  as  art  advisors  at  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  and  helped 
augment  its  collections.  Works  that  represented  a  distinctly  Indian 
identity  began  to  come  into  the  collection,  such  as  paintings  by 
the  Bengali  modernist  Jamini  Roy.  It  is  especially  worth  noting 
that  the  painters  and  sculptors  selected  to  paint  these  portraits 
were  modernists,  at  a  time  when  modernism  was  often  a  mode  of 
expressing  dissent  with  the  status  quo.  A  small  group  of  paintings 
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Abo\'e:TIic  Loiii^  Drawint;  Room  ii'os  arranged  with  four  principal  seating 
arrangenients  and  intended  for  grander  entertaining.  Long  consoles  and  sofa 
tables  flank  chairs  and  sofas  instead  of  being  used  as  sideboards  and  coffee  tables, 
as  became  the  fashion  in  the  latter  half  of  the  20th  century.  The  principal  sofa  is 
well  upholstered  and  supplied  with  deep  cushions,  llte  smaller  sofas  in  the  rest  of 
the  room  are  in  a  low  ]  htorian  style. 'llie  predilection  for  gilded  furniture  in  this 
room  indicates  its  more  ceremonial  function.  Today,  the  room  has  been  redesigned 
for  use  as  a  conference  room  with  the  incorporation  of  a  long  oval  table. 

Source:  Country  Life,  193  1 

/'.Hc;.vc  P.-iGE:  Lady  WiUingdon  invitedTomasso  Colonnelo  to  paint  the 
ceiling  of  the  Long  Dratving  Room  as  well  as  the  Ballroom.  Lutyens  got  the 
opportunity  to  'restore'  the  room  to  its  original  nnpainted  state  in  1938  at  the 
request  of  Lady  Linlithgow. 

Source:  Aman  Nath 

RiGincThc  Long  Drawing  Room's  fireiilaccs  still  display  the  colonial  era 
paintings  of  Fort  St.  George  and  Fort  IVilliam  that  were  commissioned  specially 
for  these  places.  The  fireplace  itself  however,  has  now  been  boarded  up,  concealing 
the  iron  freback  that  bore  the  crest  of  the  British  Empire. 

Source:  Country  Life,  1931 
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by  Indian  modernists  (such  as  Benod  Behari  Mukherjee,  K.K. 
Hebhar,  M.F.  Hussain,  Paritosh  Sen,  P.T.  Reddy,  Rameshwar 
Broota  and  others)  that  entered  the  house  at  this  time  represent 
the  continuity  of  the  trend  of  using  Indian  artists  to  adorn  the 
walls  of  the  home  of  the  First  Citizen  of  India. 

Like  the  other  chapters,  Laura  Ongaro’s  essay — which  examines 
Lutyens’s  choice  of  furniture — shows  that  he  was  a  master  at 
assimilating  many  different  designs  and  styles.  Ongaro  presents  a 
detailed  study  of  how  Lutyens  strategically  adapted  well-known 
Hepplewhite  and  Chippendale  designs,  the  classic  styles  of 
English  Regency,  Queen  Anne  and  even  some  pieces  with  plainly 
Victorian  ornament  to  meet  his  clients’  demands.  However,  some 
of  the  most  innovative  and  exciting  pieces  of  design  are  those 
whoUy  original  to  Lutyens.  It  is  in  these  original  designs  that 
he  reveals  himself  as  an  indefatigable  modernist.  Handsomely 
proportioned,  always  imminently  functional  and  marked  by  clean 
geometric  lines,  these  pieces  of  furniture  bespeak  a  quality  of 
line  and  form  in  harmony  with  the  calibre  of  his  architecture. 
Ongaro’s  chapter  details  startling  new  discoveries  about  how  a 
great  deal  of  the  furniture  was  always  intended  to  be  covered 
with  gold  paint,  perhaps  because  the  British  government  in  India 
was  unwilling  to  spend  on  gilding.  Certainly,  this  is  quite  different 
from  what  Lutyens  had  done  at  all  his  other  properties,  where  his 
furniture  was  always  polished.  But  then,  none  of  his  other  houses 
were  designed  for  royalty  or  the  British  imperium. 

The  textiles  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  are  the  subject  ofMomsha 
Ahmed’s  chapter,  which  looks  at  carpets,  soft  furnishings,  uniforms 
and  cloth  choices.  In  taking  up  particular  case  studies,  the  chapter 
addresses  their  origins,  materials,  uses  and  placements  right  from 
Lutyens’s  proposals,  as  indicated  by  available  documents  at  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  up  until  the  period  post-Independence. 
Lutyens’s  painstakingly  prepared  notes  for  fabrics  point  to  the 
intricacy  of  detail  in  what  was  essentially  an  architectural  plan, 
and  their  recognition  and  incorporation  of  the  diversity  of  Indian 
pattern  and  manufacture  point  to  a  certain  sensitivity  in  his  vision 
for  the  house.  His  initial  consideration  of  khadi  for  the  upholstery 
was  deemed  unsuitable  because  of  its  connections  with  Indian 
nationalism.  This  immediately  reveals  the  political  significations 
associated  with  the  fabric:  something  that  influenced  many 
pioneering  Indians  in  textiles,  such  as  Padmaja  Naidti,  Kamaladevi 
Chattopadhyay  and  Ptipul  Jayakar,  under  whose  influence 
the  design  sensibilities  for  the  house  continued  to  uphold  the 
traditions  of  Indian  handlooms.  Ahmed  draws  out  this  trajectory, 
and  provides  snapshots  of  the  fabrics  from  different  periods,  such 
as  flowery  chintz  and  ornamented  velvets  utilised  in  the  house 
in  the  early  2()th  century.  These  decisions  by  the  architect — 
including  an  important  charting  of  proposals  that  were  never 
executed — offer  another  entry  into  Lutyens’s  imagining  of  both 
grandeur  and  subtlety. 


Carpets  form  a  substantial  portion  of  the  chapter,  and  Ahmed 
contends  that  they  reveal  the  long  history  of  textile  design 
in  India  as  much  as  other  kinds  of  textiles  in  the  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan.  Most  of  these  were  made  in  north  India,  especially  in 
Kashmir,  Agra,  Amritsar  and  Lahore,  through  carpet  companies 
that  continued  to  function  m  similar  capacities  post-1947.  Several 
were  especially  commissioned  for  the  house,  taking  on  unique 
shapes  with  motifs  and  patterns  drawn  from  traditional  Kashmiri, 
Persian  and  Mughal  vocabularies.  The  other  emphasis  in  this 
section  is  on  velvet  and  zardozi  floor  and  bed  coverings  and  wall 
hangings.  Some  of  these  were  presents  to  the  viceroy,  some  were 
regularly  brought  out  for  ceremonial  purposes,  and  others  were 
meant  to  display  imperial  glory  through  rich  colour  palettes  and 
embedded  British  insignia. 

Ahmed’s  chapter  also  focuses  on  developments  m  independent 
India,  and  the  specific  significance  of  national  representation 
through  textile.  There  was  both  change  and  continuity  in  the 
fabrics  chosen  and  celebrated  in  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  in 
the  second  half  of  the  century,  and  the  essay  highlights  this 
complexity.  As  national  traditions  were  recovered  and  artisanal 
work  revived,  there  was  also  a  recognition  of  the  technology  and 
histories  that  guided  their  emergence.  This  allowed  textiles  at  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan  with  overtly  Indian  motifs — and  even  some 
without — to  be  retained,  while  other  fabrics  were  nationalised 
through  the  introduction  of  symbols  such  as  the  Ashokan  pillar 
and  chakra.  More  definitively,  Indian  tabrics  are  now  mandatory 
111  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  and  an  understanding  of  the  processes 
that  informed  this  decision  is  imperative  for  those  interested  in 
the  interiors  of  the  building. 


The  design  ot  the  house,  as  this  book  will  show,  has  always  been 
a  carefully  considered  subject,  and  each  phase  of  redecoration 
has  been  guided  by  different  concerns.  Inasmuch  as  it  leads  us  to 
pause  and  think  about  the  longer  threads  that  connect  nationalism 
to  imagery,  it  equally  forces  us  to  reconsider  the  changing  nature 
of  colonial  visual  expression  in  its  last  phase.  What  does  it  mean 
to  speak  of  a  national  art  or,  indeed,  a  colonial  art  when  these 
aspects  have  never  been  easily  defined  by  any  one  set  of  rules? 
And  while  one  is  concerned  with  a  house  that  is  perpetually 
on  public  display,  one  must  also  consider  that  it  remains  a  home. 
What  did  It  mean  to  feel  at  home  (or  not)  in  Empire,  and  how 
did  that  change  in  modern  India?  Designing  a  home  that  is  not 
passed  down  a  hereditary  line,  but  must  necessarily  be  only  a 
temporary  home,  whether  for  a  viceroy  or  President  representing 
and  reflecting  the  here-and-now  of  a  people  as  much  as  their 
historical  identity,  remains  a  challenge  for  any  bureaucracy. 
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ventilation.  The  tympanum  of  structural  arches  arc  effectively  filled  with  modern 
decorative  elements  adapting  the  skill  of  traditional  jali  cutters  to  new  styles. 
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Facing  Pace:  The  carpets  in  the  Upper  Loggia 
and  the  Coniinittee  Room  show  design  patterns 
that  arc  now  as  much  at  home  in  a  European 
interior  as  they  are  in  an  Indian  one.  Centuries 
of  trade  in  Indian  textiles  had  already  sensitised 
Europeans  to  Indian  motifs,  just  as  Indian 
weavers  and  printers  had  begun  to  accommodate 
the  taste  of  their  clients.  Lutyens,  who  needed  to 
create  a  home  that  appealed  to  a  diverse  range  of 
dignitaries,  thus  used  these  designs  freely. 

ABOt  rcH'titercoloiir  on  paper;  1914. 

Source;  Stables  Museum 

The  watercolour  of  the  vaulted  Upper  Logfa 
by  William  Walcot  shows  that  it  was  originally 
designed  in  1914  as  a  deep,  airy  balcony;  it  was 
redecorated  by  Lady  Willingdon.  It  now  has  a 
false  ceiling  and  forms  one  of  the  larger  formal 
reception  areas  in  the  house. 

Right;  Archival  image  of  the  Upper  Loggia. 
Source;  Country  Life,  193  I 


The  State  Library  is  one  of  the  most  classical  rooms 
ill  the  building.  Its  exacting  construction  and  fttings 
achieve  the  architect’s  vision  of  resolving  a  square 
plan  to  a  circular  centre.  The  room  has  two  fireplaces 
with  paintings  commissioned  for  it  (see  pages 
163—64  &  206-07).  The  firebacks  in  this  room 
still  reveal  the  British  coat  of  arms  on  one  side 
and  opposite  it  is  St.  George  slaying  the  dragon, 
which  is  an  allegorical  reference  to  King  George 
in  whose  reign  the  construction  of  New  Delhi  and 
the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  were  announced.  The  floor, 
with  a  swastika  at  the  centre,  communicates  a  sense 
of  movement  by  using  intersecting  and  radiating 
lines  and  is  discussed  in  detail  on  page  60 
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DESIGNING  A  PUBLIC  INNER  WORLD 


Naman  P.  Ahuja 


Much  has  changed  in  the  style  of  the  interiors  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  from  its  original  design  by  Sir  Edwin  Lutyens.  Yet,  the  impact 
on  a  visitor’s  mood  probably  remains  exactly  what  the  architect  intended.  The  quality  of  light  that  surrounds  one  in  each  space  is 
carefully  controlled  through  the  original  verandahs  or  the  tall  windows  with  long  vistas  to  the  gardens,  and  the  jali  screens  and  lattices 
still  perform  the  functions  for  which  they  were  created.  Circular  forms  punctuate  large  square  areas  as  one  progresses  from  one  space 
to  another.  The  proportions  may  be  precise  in  their  classicism,  yet  the  loftiness  of  the  corridors,  the  grandeur  of  the  ceremonial  rooms 
and  the  palatial  nature  of  the  suites  are  not  alienating.  The  light  grounds  the  viewer  in  the  time  of  day,  the  windows  lead  to  vistas  that 
clearly  establish  a  connection  with  the  season — with  the  here  and  now. 

Writing  empirically  about  Lutyens’s  style  is  extremely  difficult  because  so  much  of  what  is  sensed  when  inhabiting  these  spaces  is 
essentially  subliminal  and  subconscious.  One  is  scarcely  aware  of  this  until  one  consciously  makes  an  effort  to  separate  and  distinguish 
one’s  feelings  in  other  spaces  which  are  not  designed  by  him,  only  then  fully  appreciating  the  genius  of  how  Lutyens  orchestrated  the 
sensibilities  of  his  building’s  occupants.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  possible  to  write  pages  on  how  one  can  mathematically  prove  the  use  of  classical 
proportions,  rules  of  foreshortening,  deliberate  ploys  at  exaggeration,  the  deployment  of  Fibonacci  progressions  or  the  balancing  of  pure 
geometric  forms,  it  is  equally  possible  to  find  traces  of  a  deeply  personal  quality  in  the  detailing  of  a  knob,  latch,  hinge,  lamp  or  clock. 

A  vast  (and  erudite)  bibliography  exists  already  that  examines  the  work  of  Lutyens,  the  politics  surrounding  his  selection  and  the  support 
he  received  for  the  particular  style  he  wished  to  bring  to  the  creation  of  New  Delhi.  Lutyens  was  certainly  not  the  first  architect  in 
British  India  to  try  and  create  a  synthesis  of  East  and  West,  and  it  is  as  useful  to  try  and  situate  him  within  the  history  of  those  Europeans 
already  working  in  India  as  it  is  to  contextualise  him  against  the  work  of  his  peers  who  were  also  designing  grand  cities  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Both  these  aspects  have  already  been  brought  up  in  the  Introduction  to  this  book.'  In  this  chapter,  I  will  focus  on  the 
design  as  sensed  in  the  interior,  whether  through  its  quality  of  light  or  small  fittings  and  fixtures  like  a  knob  or,  equally,  the  more  fixed 
elements  that  define  a  room,  such  as  its  fireplace  and  the  elaborately  inlaid  patterns  in  its  floor.  The  awareness  of  how  his  architecture 
was  situated  and  perceived  made  Lutyens  sensitive  to  the  surroundings  of  his  buildings  and  how  they  would  be  mediated  through 
movement,  touch  and  sight. This  necessitated  an  eye  for  minutiae  and  the  experiential,  which  makes  his  work  valuable  for  study  not  just 
from  the  perspective  of  urban  planning,  but  equally  for  the  design  of  every  small  and  pertinent  detail:  fireplaces,  clocks,  furniture,  door 
knobs,  latches,  hinges  and  fixtures  in  a  building  with  more  than  300  rooms.  Their  tactile  possibilities — their  very  everyday  use — made 
them  crucially  design-worthy. 
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Above  &  Folloiving  Pages:  Lutyens’s  struck  with  the  incorporation  of  Indian  motifs  is  revealed  in  this  series  of  sketches  experimenting  with  the  shape  of  the 
arches,  dome  andfmial  which  were  especially  significant  because  they  would  be  visible  to  the  public  from  afar.  The  filial  seems  to  he  an  amalgamation  of  a  Hindu 
swastika,  a  Christian  cross  and  a  Muslim  crescent  in  a  rather  literal  attempt  at  inclusiveness.  For  the  dome  and  its  supporting  arches,  Lutyens  experimented  with  the 
form  of  Gothic  cathedrals,  Islamic  architecture,  Buddhist  stupas  and  onion  domes.  He  tried  out  a  series  of  arches,  both  pointed  and  rounded,  and  even  contemplated 
bold  ornamental  patterns  on  the  dome’s  drum  before  settling  for  the  much  more  subtle  Buddhist  ‘vedika’. 

Source:  RIBA  Collections 

Previous  Pace: A  view  through  the  Upper  Loggia  to  the  Staircase  Court  beyond. 

Source:  Country  Life,  1931 
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The  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  does  not  showcase  the  full  expanse  ot 
Lutyens’s  oeuvre.  But  it  certainly  draws  on  his  vast  experience  in 
assimilating  the  coniplementaries  of  a  quotidian  Arts  and  Crafts 
foundation  and  a  fashionable  Art  Nouveau,  an  imperial  classicism 
that  derived  as  much  from  PaUadian  roots  and  the  Beaux  Arts 
as  it  gestured  towards  a  radical  modern.  Thus  some  ot  his  ciesign 
choices  appear  conventional  and  within  the  Beaux  Arts  adoption 
of  classical  motifs,  while  several  other  motifs  show  the  conscious 
adoption  of  symbols  and  ornament  that  were  either  overtly  British 
or  Indian. The  fittings  of  the  bathrooms  and  lights  were  thoroughly 
modern  and  embodied  influences  now  understood  as  typical  of 
both  modernism  and  Art  Nouveau  design.  In  this  chapter,  I  hope 
to  unpack  only  a  few  of  the  divergent  qualities  Lutyens  brought 
to  his  conception  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan.  In  the  citations  and 
notes  appended  to  this  chapter,  the  interested  reader  will  be  able 
to  find  other  comparative  studies  on  Lutyens  to  contextualise  his 
expression  of  these  elements  at  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan. 

This  chapter  is  not,  however,  limited  to  a  celebration  of  Lutyens’s 
genius.  While  the  architecture  of  the  building  may  be  his  most 
enduring  legacy,  the  interiors  of  the  building — which  have  been 
adapted  to  the  tastes  of  different  residents  or  been  redesigned  to 
reflect  a  changing  world — preserve  a  much  more  versatile  history. 
What  may  have  been  regarded  as  important  art  to  express  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  British  Empire  grew  increasingly 
inappropriate  by  the  time  of  Indian  independence  and  had  to  be 
removed,  concealed  or  altered  in  the  1950s  to  suit  the  home  of  the 
President  of  a  free  India.  This  transition  was  not  straightforwarci. 
Amongst  the  difficulties  was  the  absence  of  an  Indian  model 
to  emulate;  a  maharaja’s  palace,  after  all,  with  all  its  trappings  of 
hereditary  kingship,  pomp,  luxury  and  allusions  to  divine  aura, 
was  hardly  the  right  setting  for  a  democratic  republic’s  leader. 
How  were  the  interiors  of  this  building  transformed  to  reflect 


the  home  of  a  postcolonial  independent  Indian  President?  What 
were  the  key  moments  in  that  transformation?  If  Lutyens  had 
employed  certain  strategies  to  allow  the  building  to  reflect  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  ol  the  British  imperium,  were  all  of 
these  consciously  transformed?  Was  Indian  nationalism  staged 
so  as  to  be  a  conscious  rebuttal  to  British  nationalism?  Or  did 
India  try  and  find  an  alternative  means  of  showcasing  its  identity? 
The  adoption  of  national  symbols,  logos  and  mottos  has  had  a 
surprisingly  complex  journey.  The  second  part  of  this  chapter 
discusses  how  some  elements  at  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  were 
transformed  to  reflect  national  identity  in  the  years  immediately 
after  Independence,  and  how  bringing  consistency  to  some  others 
took  decades.  Using  several  unpublished  archival  documents,  this 
chapter  leads  us  through  the  complex  negotiations  in  the  interior 
design  of  a  colonial  and,  later,  postcolonial  nation. 


‘TREY  WANT  ME  TO  IjX)  HINDU. 

IIINDON’T  J  SAY’^ 

The  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  was  built  for  changing  and  intermittent 
occupants  of  what  was  portrayed  as  a  permanent  and  stable 
empire.  It  was  to  be  an  emblem  of  Britishness,  as  well  as  a  home 
for  Britain’s  pre-eminent  representative  in  its  most  primary 
colonial  interest.  It  thus  had  to  impress  its  status  not  merely 
upon  its  occupants  but  equally  those  it  commanded — whether 
British  officers,  Indian  princes  and  politicians,  or  those  of  any  of 
the  other  colonies  as  the  marker  of  a  greater  tie  that  connected 
these  disparates.  Lutyens  dealt  with  these  burdens  ot  signification 
by  using  a  personal  style  and  a  vocabulary  of  design  that  was 
inflected  by  the  many  influences  upon  him  and  his  times.  This 
was  evoked  in  the  material,  process,  intent  and  specific  design 
elements,  as  well  as  in  the  very  sensibility  of  the  building  itself. 
Each  ornamental  and  architectural  design  element  in  the  building 
was  carefully  deliberated  and  sketched  by  him.  Each  has  a  very 
particular  design  history.  And  these  disparate  elements  have  been 
woven  together  cleverly. 

In  an  age  when  architects  all  around  him  in  Europe  and  America 
had  already  started  making  all  manner  of  modern  buildings — 
skyscrapers  and  homes  with  large  transparent  glass  walls,  clean 
lines  and  a  minimal  amount  of  ornamental  detail — it  may  seem 
at  first  glance  that  Lutyens’s  work  was  consciously  conservative. 
His  building  has  widely  been  regarded  as  being  classical  in  its 
style — a  classicism  that  was  only  possible  at  the  height  of  Empire, 
with  all  the  resources  ot  imperial  expenditure.-’  Further,  the 
Edwardian  context,  the  ‘cusp  of  the  modern  age’  as  it  has  been 
called,  offered  a  fine  moment  for  a  swansong  to  traditionalism 
with  its  excesses  fit  tor  what  was  a  vanishing  lifestyle.'*  Much 
of  this  inflection  of  classicism  in  Lutyens’s  case  comes  from  the 
English  love  of  PaUadian  architecture,  which  had  been  the  focus 
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of  experimentation  nearly  100  years  earlier,  in  the  buildings  and 
streetscapes  of  London  designed  by  John  Nash. 


In  a  letter  to  Herbert  Baker  in  191 1,  Edwin  Lutyens  wrote; 


That  time-worn  Doric  order — a  lovely  thing — I  have  the  cheek 
to  adopt.  You  can’t  copy  it.  To  be  right  you  have  to  take  it  and 
design  it  ...  It  means  hard  labour,  hard  thinking,  over  every  line 
in  aU  three  dimensions  and  in  every  joint;  and  no  stone  can  be 
allowed  to  slide.  If  you  tackle  it  m  this  way,  the  Order  belongs 
to  you,  and  every  stroke,  being  mentally  handled,  must  become 
endowed  with  such  poetry  and  artistry  as  God  has  given  yoti.You 
alter  one  feature  (which  you  have  to,  always),  then  every  other 
feature  has  to  sympathise  and  undergo  some  care  and  invention. 
Therefore  it  is  no  mean  (game),  nor  is  it  a  game  that  you  can  play 
light  heartedly.® 

Classicism  for  Lutyens  was  a  set  of  imbibed  orders — not  just  textbook 
rules  for  design,  but  the  comprehension  of  an  essence  itself^ — that 
could  then  play  itself  out  as  felt  most  natural.  It  entailed  an  obsession 
with  form  and  nature,  as  is  discernible  in  Lutyens’s  preoccupation 
with  shape  and  geometry  and  their  movement;  circle  to  square  to 
triangle  to  back  again.  It  was  also  timeless,  in  that  it  fit  or  was  pliable 
to  the  currencies  of  any  time.  This  is  as  evident  in  the  very  shape  of 
the  spaces  of  the  rooms  as  it  is  in  the  designs  of  the  furniture,  the  inlay 
patterns  on  the  floors,  as  well  as  the  fireplaces  and  chimneypieces. 

A  Play  of  Styles  in  Fireplaces  and  Floors 

The  Library  and  Ashoka  Hall  fireplaces  are,  at  first  glance,  two  examples 
of  conservative  classicism.  The  Ashoka  Hall’s  enormous  chimneypieces 
each  have  a  demi-lunar  pediment  supported  by  a  pair  of  columns  of 
the  Delhi  Order,  leaving  open  a  large  central  niche  for  a  tall  painting. 
The  space  for  the  painting  is  framed  by  a  garland  that  emerges  from  a 
classical  urn  positioned  in  the  top  centre.  However,  these  ornate  floral 
fireplaces  bear  Persian  inscriptions;  ‘Khudavandi  ke  arso  kursi  afrdkt; 
Twanad  Kudratas  kasre  chinsdkt’  (God,  who  has  created  the  throne.  His 
might  can  also  create  the  palace),  and  ‘Be  in  raunako  zebuzinat  makdn; 
Nadlde  beruye  zamin  dsmdn  (A  beatitiful  building  like  this  cannot  be 
seen  anywhere  on  earth  or  in  the  sky).  And,  with  the  inclusion  of  the 
painting  of  the  poet  Nizami  on  one  and  ‘A  Persian  Lady’  on  the  other, 
the  designer  once  again  seeks  to  integrate  another  culture. 


Facing  Page  &Top  Right:  The  fireplaces  of  the  Ashoka  Hall  (orifually  the 
Ballroom)  are  of  a  Victorian  design  but  the  decor  is  Persianate.An  oil  painting  oj  the 
poet  Nizami  and  another  of ‘A  Persian  Lady’ ,  both  by  Philip  Connard,  are  set  in 
the  two  chimneypieces. 

Right:  Lutyens  designed  clocks  to  specifically  complement  each  chimneypiece  in  the 
house.  The  man  telpieces  of  the  Ashoka  Hall  also  bear  gilded  Persian  inscriptions  that 
celebrate  the  grandeur  of  the  house. 
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The  Library,  on  the  other  hand, juxtaposes  a  number  oi  geometric 
pure  forms.  A  square  room,  its  perimeter  is  surrounded  by  tall 
Delhi  Order  columns.  These  columns  are  topped  by  arches.  The 
four  arches  in  the  corners  of  the  room  are  diagonal,  providing 
the  square  room  with  an  octagonal  area  above  that  very  quickly 
melds  into  a  circular  ceiling.  Just  as  these  square  walls  resolve  into 
this  ceiling  via  a  three-dimensional  movement,  the  floor  itself 
performs  an  analogous  two-dimensional  movement. The  principal 
lines  of  this  floor  pattern  present  a  strong  central  circle  with  four 
smaller  ones  axially  ahgned  to  its  edges.  These  lines  render  the 
central  circle  within  a  square.  The  formal  communications  of 
movement  and  the  process  of  transformation  ot  the  energy  of  the 
square  into  the  circle  are  masteifully  captured  by  Lutyens  through 
the  use  of  the  motif  of  the  swastika  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  (see 
further  illustrations  on  pages  48— 51).  This  time-honoured  solar 
symbol  has  always  implied  a  rotating  motion  communicated  by 
its  intersecting  square  lines. The  solar  symbolism  for  the  Library  is 
further  enhanced  by  the  use  of  yellow  Jaisalnier  stone  for  the  base, 
accentuated  by  outlines  in  white  and  grey.  Lutyens  enhanced  the 
movement  in  the  floor  by  creating  overlapping  lines  in  the  inlay, 
showing  a  definite  anti-clockwise  directional  movement.  He 
cleverly  shadowed  the  central  swastika  with  a  finer  one  executed 
in  a  thinner  line,  creating  a  kaleidoscopic  set  of  motifs  that  radiate 
from  this  combination  of  principal  line  and  finer  shadow.  Thus, 
one  finds  in  the  outer  bands  of  the  Library’s  floor  a  play  with 
two  distinct  schemes  of  patterning:  a  formal  articulation  of  the 
geometric  pattern  at  its  base,  with  finer  radiating  lines  indicating 
movement. 

Considered  formally,  such  patterning  clearly  relies  on  two  disparate 
sources  of  influence.The  enormous  projects  of  documentation  of 


Indian  classical  motifs  and  ornament  initiated  in  the  mid-  to  late-  | 

19th  century  provided  adequate  background  knowledge  for  such  ; 

Indian  symbolism.  But,  equally,  these  were  now  conmiunicated  j 

in  the  spirit  of  the  Art  Nouveau,  which  is  known  to  have  drawn  j 

heavily  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  ancient  symbohc  repertoire  ! 

of  Egypt  and  India.  Although  many  of  the  design  patterns  may  1 

themselves  owe  their  origins  to  the  documentation  of  ornament  ' 

inspired  by  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement,  the  distortion  of  a 
square  pattern  into  a  circular  frame  or  a  circular  pattern  into  > 

a  elliptical  frame  can  be  read  as  modern  design  interventions  i 

that  would  not  be  out  of  keeping  with  the  general  aesthetic 
of  Art  Nouveau.^  In  a  building  otherwise  noted  for  its  austere 
classicism  communicated  through  the  formal  organisation  of  the  .' 

space,  we  see  how  elements  have  been  drawn  from  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  movement  in  an  age  when  the  Art  Nouveau  was  in  vogue.  | 

Interestingly,  an  archival  picture  shows  the  swastika  covered  j 

^  ll 

by  a  heavy  tolio/map-chest,  thus  concealing  the  focal  point  of 

Lutyens’s  design — an  extraordinary  and  no  doubt  quite  deliberate 

move  that  would  seem  inexplicable  were  it  not  for  the  context  of 

the  times  in  which  the  photograph  was  taken.  The  swastika  had 

begun  to  be  associated  with  overtly  Hindu  symbolism  on  the  one  ii 

hand  and  with  Nazi  Germany  on  the  other.  Such  instances  reveal  j 

much  about  the  demands  on  the  house’s  adaptability,  in  terms 

of  what  was  communicated  through  its  design  in  a  changing 

political  environment.  ‘ 

Returning,  however,  to  Lutyens’s  fireplaces.  Designed  along 
with  their  firebacks,  fenders  and  fire  irons  by  the  architect,  it  j| 

is  an  often-repeated  ode  to  him  that  almost  no  two  fireplaces  I 

are  the  same.^  Fireplaces,  a  feature  of  the  imported  European 
interior,  had  a  special  role  in  this  colonial  mansion  in  the  new  J 
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capital  that,  incidentally,  required  no  heating  for  ten  months  of 
the  year.  The  firebacks  and  the  entire  chimneypiece  they  were 
set  into  decidecily  flavoured  the  texture  of  the  rooms  they  were 
installed  in.  They  are  unlike  the  more  transferrable  elements  that 
were  changed  according  to  the  whims  of  individual  occupants 
or  displaced  post-Independence,  such  as  the  British  heralds  that 
adorned  staterooms.  Their  placement  and  visual  qualities  raise 
questions  about  the  influences  that  shaped  Lutyens’s  work  and 
overall  oeuvre. When  analysed,  they  fit  into  certain  typologies  that 
are  interesting  points  of  departure  through  which  to  disaggregate 
his  artistic  compulsions. 

There  are  presently  three  cast-iron  fireback  designs  in  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan.^  The  most  prominent,  visible  m  all  the 
tormal  staterooms,  have  the  insignia  of  high  imperialism — the 
initials  of  King-Emperor  George  V — while  the  second  group 
have  allegorical  scenes  from  classical  mythology,  such  as  St. 
George  slaying  the  dragon,  deliberately  using  religious  allegory 
for  political  purposes.  These  can  be  found  in  the  most  classically 
designed  chimneypieces:  the  Ballroom  (now  called  the  Ashoka 
Hall),  the  Private  Sitting  Room  (now  the  Yellow  Drawing 
Room),  the  private  offices  of  the  viceroy  (now,  of  course,  of 
the  President)  and  his  aide-de-camp,  and  even  in  what  was  His 
Excellency’s  bedroom  (now  the  Dwarka  Suite). 

A  visit  to  the  more  private  chambers,  however,  reveals  a  different 
kind  of  fireback  design.  This  is  a  composite  of  two  floral  motifs, 
the  Indian  lotus  and  the  British  rose,  with  a  small  inclusion  of 
an  imperial  crown.  The  motifs  of  the  flowers  are  executed  like 
a  drawing  for  a  botanical  study  with  one  (the  lotus)  executed  in 
strict  profile,  making  it  look  tall  in  the  centre,  and  the  other  (the 
rose)  shown  as  an  open  blossom  in  its  shadow.  The  symbolism 
of  the  designs  of  the  fireplaces  is  to  be  seen  in  relation  to  the 
intent  of  creating  specific  ideas  and  impressions  in  what  was  to 
be  the  Viceroy’s  House.  In  that  way  they  become  emblematic  for 
almost  the  entire  architectural  project  they  were  a  part  of.  Thus, 
while  insignia  and  heraldry  predominated  m  more  public  spaces. 


Facing  Page:  Archival  sketch  of  the  plan  for  the  Library.  The  swastika  ou 
the  Library  floor  is  covered  by  a  tabic  in  this  photoyiraph.  The  fireback  of  the 
Library’s  fireplace  bears  the  crest  of  the  British  Empire. 

Source:  Country  Life,  1931  (See  additional  pictures  oj  the  library  on  pages 
48-51) 

This  P.iGE-.Vidhle  most  fireplaces  are  guided  by  classical  European  designs, 
others  such  as  the  one  in  the  Guest  Elouse  at  No.  2,  Mother  Teresa  Crescent, 
have  a  chequerboard  pattern  of  firebricks  and  reveal  an  Arts  and  Crafts 
inspiration. 

Some  of  the  original  cast-iron  firebacks  showed  British  insignia,  such  as  the 
monogram  of  George  V  Rex  and  St.  George  slaying  the  dragon.  A  second, 
emphatically  British  design  showing  the  crest  with  the  lion  and  the  unicorn  is 
now  covered  up  in  some  of  the  rooms  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan.  Some  of  the 
firebacks  have  a  dominant  Indian  lotus  motif  along  with  a  small  English  rose. 
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Above  &  Facing  PAGE:Tlie  Dwarka  Suite,  which  is  now  reserved  for  state 
guests,  was  originally  intended  as  the  viceroy’s  private  wing.  The  innovations 
designed  by  Lutyens  for  the  plumbing  of  its  bathroom  feel  as  modern  now  as 
they  no  doubt  would  have  been  when  they  iivre  conceived  nearly  100  years  ago. 


the  chambers  of  state  guests  communicated  ideas  of  India  in  the 
British  Empire  symbolically  through  flowers. The  flowers  are  not 
naturalistic  but  stylised  in  a  way  quite  typical  of  the  1920s,  often 
associated  with  the  documentation  ot  Indian  ornament  by  Arts 
and  Crafts  and  Art  Nouveau  advocates. 

Apart  from  the  lotus-shaped  firebacks,  there  are  other  fireplaces 
that  clearly  show  the  influence  of  Arts  and  Crafts  architecture. 
The  drawing  room  of  the  Guest  House  (now  No.  2,  Mother 
Teresa  Crescent),  for  instance,  has  a  simple  brick  chimneypiece, 
the  back  of  which  has  a  typical  chequerboard  pattern  executed 
with  narrow  stacked  firebricks.  Its  unadorned  simplicity  as  a 
utilitarian  and  stable  decorative  element  evokes  the  yearnings  for 
communal  warmth  that  dictated  Lutyens’s  close  detailing  of  the 
hearths  of  his  domestic  country  homes  in  England. 

A  Modernist  Sensibility 

The  scale  of  the  rooms  and  the  play  with  pure  geometrical  forms 
in  the  spaces  is  certainly  one  strong  indicator  ot  how  Lutyens’s 
adaptation  of  a  particular  classical  design  sensibility  gestured 
towards  what  we  today  call  modernist.  His  spatial  organisation  and 
ideas  of  movement  within  the  house  were  to  inspire  many  after 
him.  Lutyens  received  great  respect  from  his  contemporaries  such 
as  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  and  the  slightly  younger  Le  Corbusier.® 
Several  other  individual  elements  also  reflect  the  transformation 
towards  the  modern,  for  instance,  the  way  in  which  the  plumbing 
and  electrification  of  this  building  were  thought  through  at  a 
time  when  many  of  these  ideas  were  very  recent. 

The  bathroom  accompanying  the  Dwarka  Suite  plays  with 
Lutyens’s  characteristic  geometric  form.  The  bathtub  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  extends  from  a  Roman-arched  marble  alcove. 
This  classical  arrangement  is  offset  by  a  cage  of  stainless  steel 
pipes,  showers  and  taps  over  the  front  half  of  the  tub — a  shining 
modern  feature  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Apart  from  the  central 
shower  overhead,  the  booth  also  includes  the  option  of  using,  in 
its  pipework,  multiple  jet  sprays  that  would  engulf  the  bather. 
The  sprays  are  shielded  by  sheets  of  glass  over  the  tub  and  inside 
the  cage.  The  room  is  otherwise  classically  proportioned,  with  an 
island  counter  to  accommodate  a  washbasin  and  floating  mirror. 
Considering  how  contemporary  the  bathroom  feels  m  its  design 
even  now,  one  certainly  needs  to  record  how  pioneering  it  must 
have  been  in  the  1920s. 


Movement  from  Inside  to  Outside 

The  classical  form  of  the  building  has  been  adapted  to  suit  modern 
functions,  and  it  is  necessary  to  pause  to  reflect  on  how  people 
inhabit  or  use  Lutyens’s  buildings. Tremendous  thought  has  been 
given  to  which  parts  of  a  building  are  used  by  visitors  (and  here 
too  what  kind  of  visitor)  and  which  parts  of  the  building  are 
used  by  the  permanent  staff  and  residents.  Who  meets  whom, 
where  and  when?  Which  servants  and  service  providers  remain 
unseen?  How  will  those  servants  access  private  chambers  and 
dining  spaces  without  ever  coming  in  the  way  of  those  who  use 
the  fundamental  arterial  corridors? 

For  all  its  seeming  classicism  and  equitable  proportions,  a 
study  of  Lutyens’s  buildings  brings  to  light  the  asymmetries  in 
the  actual  movement  of  people  facilitated  in  the  house  by  the 
smaller  passages  in  relation  to  the  principal,  more  ceremonial 
axial  pathways.*®  The  house  clearly  harks  to  Edwardian  customs 
of  maintaining  servants  who  are  never  to  be  seen,  and  must 
move  and  work  silently  in  spaces  that  the  presidential  guests 
would  never  encounter.  Guests  get  a  requisite  sense  of  isolation 
as  they  progress  through  corridors,  the  deliberate  repetition  of 
columns  and  seemingly  equal  emphasis  on  spaces  giving  them 
a  sense  of  balance  and  grandeur — even  if  the  synmietrical 
galleries  or  paths  are  unequally  used.  Long  passages  may  seem 
precisely  proportioned  in  ec]ual-sized  alcoves,  but  in  fact  the 
architect  deliberately  plays  with  rules  of  perspective,  making  the 
space  between  alcoves  shorter  towards  the  ends — imperceptibly 
exaggerating  the  vista. 

While  such  theatrical  devices  could  so  easily  disorientate  the 
visitor,  Lutyens  allows  vistas  into  courtyards  or  gardens  which 
ground  the  visitor.  The  light  is,  however,  controlled.  He  was 
acutely  aware  of  the  fluidity  of  light,  anci  cut  strong  shadows 
through  paired  glass,  always  keeping  in  mind  how  it  would  spill 
into  rooms  and  halls.  Loggias  with  high  glazed  walls  overlook 
gardens,  a  variety  ot  deep  verandahs  and  balconies,  the  inner 
courtyards  and  the  inclusion  of  water  features  inside  the  house 

Left  &  Facing  Page:TIw  architect  used  distinct  floor  patterns  for  each  room 
or  space.  While  some  desii^ns  arc  c’liided  by  conservative  geometry,  the  borders  of 
the  floors  of  the  drawing  rooms  and  several  other  spaces  show  radical  innovations 
that  arc  infused  with  the  spirit  of  Art  Nouveau. 
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(in  dining  areas,  stairwells  and  private  courtyards)  constantly  lead 
to  an  interpenetration  of  nature — the  gardens  and  light — into 
the  building."  Schooled  early  on  in  the  ideals  of  John  Ruskin, 
William  Morris  and  particularly  Philip  Webb,  Lutyens  imbibed 
these  in  a  cross-sectional  way.'-  This  is  obvious  in  the  stress  he 
placed  on  the  gardens,  but  also  in  the  viewing  of  the  internal 
and  external  elements  as  compositions  from  various  different 
vantage  points.  There  was  geometry  and  play  that  guided  the 
floor  patterns  of  rooms  through  light  and  window  strategies  to 
the  landscapes  outside.  Snatches  of  sky  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
colossal  building  can  be  seen  from  staircases  and  indoor  coves. 

Mediating  between  the  inside  and  outside  very  often  are  substantial 
ornamental  jalis  made  both  of  red  sandstone  and  beige  dholpur. 
The  inspiration  for  the  stone  jalis — window  screens  carved  from 
large  monolithic  slabs  that  decorate  the  house — is  drawn  directly 
from  Mughal  buildings.  Lutyens  experimented  more  with  or 
adapted  the  late  Shah  Jahan  style  of  jalis  than  the  earlier  types. 
This  is  evident  from  the  emulation  of  the  technique  of  coilaging 
or  interspersing  a  geometric-type  jali  design  with  a  floral  one — a 
style  that  is  undoubtedly  taken  from  designs  at  the  Red  Fort  in 
Delhi.  Some  of  the  most  innovative  jalis,  however,  are  very  much 
his  invention  and  play  with  the  fashions  of  the  time,  as  in  the 
inlay  design  on  the  Library  floor.  The  corridors  of  the  Durbar 
Hall,  the  North  Court  and  the  passages  that  radiate  from  it  have 
jalis  m  which  the  geometric  Mughal  patterning  is  fitted  into 
small  circular  and  octagonal  frames  within  larger  spaces,  turning 
them  into  a  dramatic  artwork,  especially  when  seen  m  silhouette 
with  the  light  on  the  other  side.  When  viewed  from  the  well-lit 
side,  however,  the  framing  device  is  itself  a  moving,  overlapping 
series  of  lines  in  keeping  with  the  Art  Nouveau  sensibilities  of  the 
1920s  (see  illustrations  on  pages  10,  45,  70-71). 


Facing  Page  &  Right:  Several  open  courtyards  bring  in  natural  light 
throughout  the  house.  The  light  is  controlled  by  the  overhanging  chhajjas  on  the 
exterior;  vaulting  in  the  interiors  ensures  areas  of  shade  and  a  space  for  the  air 
to  be  cooled.  Decorative  stone  jalis  also  perform  the  same  function.  Some  of  these 
oculi  at  the  apex  of  domes  have  now  been  covered  up. 

Source:  Country  Life,  1931  (facing  page) 


Above  &  Facinc  Page:  Archival  photoj^raphs  reveal  that  the  house  um  originally  designed  to  alternate  enclosed  spaces  with  large  verandah-like  rooms  to  enable  the 
enjoyment  of  the  light  and  fresh  air  brought  in  over  the  vast  gardens  that  surrounded  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan.  By  the  1940s,  the  Garden  Logqia  was  converted  into 
one  with  opulent  interiors. 

Source:  Country  Life,  1931  (archival  image) 
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Lutyens  adapted  Mittyluil  jali  patterns  in 
line  with  both  Victorian  and  Art  Nouveau 
sensibilities.  IMiile  some  portions  directly 
copy  the  jali  screen  of  the  Diwan-i-Khas 
at  the  Red  Fort  in  Delhi,  others  have  been 
recon  figured  into  more  geometric  crenellated 
squares  and  octagons  in  demi-lunar  windows. 
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Oriental  Designs 


Perhaps  the  most  visible  sculptural  elements  that  draw  on  the 
documentation  of  Indian  symbolism  are  in  the  decorative 
ornament  around  the  fountains.  The  serpent-topped  brass 
fountain  in  the  South  Court  harks  back  to  a  similar  brass  fountain 
of  the  17th  century  at  the  Naga  Pokhari  cistern  at  Bhaktapur  in 
Nepal  and  at  other  ancient  Indian  Buddhist  sites.  The  chevron 
patterning  on  the  column,  however,  is  clearly  from  a  later  Mughal 
or  Rajput  source. 

Other  fountains  also  exhibit  a  play  with  Indian  patterning 
adapted  to  the  style  of  the  times.  The  famous  lotiform  radiating 
fountains  in  the  formally  laid  Mughal  Garden,  for  instance,  are 
a  marvellous  piece  of  design.  While  it  may,  once  put  together, 
recall  a  lotus,  each  saucer-shaped  element  tilted  outward  with  its 
specifically  cut  water  outlet  is  also  a  thoroughly  modern  creation. 
The  gardens  torm  an  integral  part  of  the  views  from  the  Upper 
Loggia  as  well  as  all  the  formal  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  and 
are  thus  very  much  part  of  what  is  experienced  from  inside  the 
house.  The  formality  of  these  gardens  is  further  accentuated  by 
the  use  of  Mughal-mspired  floral  carpets  in  the  interiors,  which 
are  detailed  in  another  chapter  in  this  volume  by  Monisha 
Ahmed.  The  most  explicit  adaptation  of  a  Mughal  charbagh 
style  is  undoubtedly  the  Fountain  Loggia  on  the  upper  floor 
beside  the  Cabinet  Room.  The  wide  and  low  bowl  of  the  central 


Above  &  Right: Amongst  the  most  formal  fountains  in 
the  gardens  are  the  ones  in  the  pattern  of  a  stylised,  radiating 
lotus.  Although  the  motif  is  drawn  from  ancient  Indian 
symbolism,  it  also  references  the  Victoria  regia  lily.  It  has  been 
executed  in  a  completely  contemporary  Art  Nouveau  style. 
Source:  Country  Life,  1931 

Facing  Page:  While  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  has  several 
courtyards,  the  North  and  South  Courts  are  the  two  largest 
open  spaces  within  the  structure.  Each  bears  an  impressive 
fountain  with  symbolic  motifs  drawn  from  eastern  and 
western  cosmologies.  The  exquisitely  sculpted  red  sandstone 
nautilus  shells  in  the  North  Court  reference  Greco-Roman 
and  Renaissance  motifs,  while  the  nagas  (serpents)  on  the 
chevron-patterned  pillar  in  the  South  Court  clearly  draw  on 
ancient  Indian  symbolism. 


PL  AN 

POOL  FOUNTAIN 
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fountain  has  a  row  of  typically  Inciian  graduated  ornamental  bell 
or  tulip  patterns  in  the  course  of  a  water  channel  that  terminates 
in  another  small  fountain  in  the  form  of  a  circular  ornament  with 
five  petals.  Designed  as  an  enclosed  private  space,  this  courtyard 
on  an  upper  terrace  clearly  reveals  the  considerable  efforts  made 
at  bringing  the  outdoors  in. 


While  such  water  features  and  spaces  leave  no  doubt  of  their 
Indian  inspiration,  there  are  others  that  are  thoroughly  European 
and  still  others  inspired  by  chinoiserie.The  Fountain  Loggia  itself, 
for  instance,  is  surrounded  by  Roman  arches.  Roman-style  lion 
spouts  pour  their  steady  stream  of  water  into  marble  fountain 
bowls  in  the  Grey  Dining  Room.  Sombre,  in  pallid  grey,  white 
marble  and  silver,  this  room  was  undoubtedly  intended  for  more 
intimate  formal  dining  than  afforded  by  the  Banquet  Hall.  And 
while  these  spaces  are  European  in  their  decor,  two  courtyards  in 
the  guest  wing  are  directly  inspired  by  Chinese  design  (illustrated 
on  page  80).  Chinoiserie  had,  of  course,  long  been  fashionable  in 
European  interiors,  and  its  touches  are  thus,  at  least  in  principle, 
quite  in  keeping  with  European  taste.  Its  clever  adaptation, 
however,  as  a  wood-grilled  balcony  on  an  upper  level  linked  to 
the  children’s  nursery  is  ingenious — allowing  a  protected  airy 
space  for  children  to  play  around  the  courtyard  without  the 
danger  of  them  falling  down.  The  spherical  birdcages  strategically 
placed  m  the  midst  of  the  wall  of  the  square  court  again  break 
the  monotony  of  the  grill  with  the  inclusion  of  colourful  birds 
as  well  as  utilise  the  signature  play  with  geometric  forms  that 
characterises  Lutyens’s  work. 


Lord  Hardinge  had  insisted  that  the  buildings  have  an  Indian 
motif  In  an  earlier  letter  to  Lord  Curzon,  Hardinge  set  down 
his  expectations  of  a  capital  city  of ‘a  broad  classical  style  with 
an  Indian  motif .  .  .  [where]  the  architecture  must  be  combined 
with  a  spirit  of  the  east  such  as  will  appeal  to  Orientals  as  well 
as  to  Europeans’.  Hardinge  further  argued,  in  a  letter  to  Baker 


Facing  Page:  The  Fountain  Court  outside  the  Cabinet  Room  is  directly 
inspired  by  the  style  of  the  Indo-Persian  charba  fi. 

Right:  Lutyens  strategically  incorporated  the  cooling  effect  of  the  soundscape  oj 
running  water  at  multiple  locations  in  the  house  that  would  have  received  state 
guests.  There  are  fountains  on  the  sides  of  the  landings  of  the  grand  staircase 
leading  np  to  the  State  Banquet  Hall  (page  2)  while  classical  Roman-style  lion- 
head  fountains  are  in  the  anteroojn  to  the  Grey  Dining  Room. 


in  1913,  that  ‘the  aim  must  be  to  achieve  a  style  which  will  be 
symbolic  of  India  of  the  twentieth  century,  with  its  British  and 
Indian  administration  .  .  .  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  every 
year  the  Indian  element  in  the  administration  grows  in  influence 
and  learning’.  But  Lutyens  was  less  than  keen  on  Lord  Hardinge’s 
directive: 

Though  Lord  Hardinge  has  great  taste  and  is  certainly  what 
one  would  call  artistic,  I  do  not  think  he  realises  the  use 
of  ornament  m  relation  to  construction,  where  it  should 
begin  and  end,  and  what  is  integral  and  what  is  applied.  He 
begins  with  ornament  instead  of  construction  .  .  .To  express 
modern  India  in  stone,  to  represent  her  amazing  sense  of  the 
supernatural  with  its  complement  of  profound  fatalism  and 


enduring  patience,  is  no  easy  task  . .  .This  cannot  be  done  by 
the  almost  sterile  stability  of  the  English  classical  style:  nor 
can  it  be  done  by  capturing  Indian  details  and  inserting  their 
features,  like  hanging  pictures  on  a  wall!  In  giving  India  some 
new  sense  of  architectural  construction,  adapted  to  her  crafts, 
lies  the  great  chance  of  creating  what  may  become  a  new  and 
inspiring  period  in  the  history  of  her  art  .  .  .'^ 

Lutyens  did  not  simply  import  decorative  elements.  The 
adaptations  were  to  be  a  ‘synthesis  of  East  and  West’  on  the 
‘deepest  aesthetic  level’.  His  classicism  was  thus  one  rich  facet 
alongside  other  ideas  of  the  vernacular,  Englishness,  Indianness, 
the  individuality  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  besides  scores  of  other 
impulses. 
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Facing  Page  &  Right:  The  house  or[^inallY 
coutaiued  two  nurseries.  Wide,  low  chairs  were  specially 
dcsii^iied  for  these  spaces,  accompanied  by  charmiu;^ 
hanj^ing  lamps.  One,  for  instance,  is  made  up  of  hens 
and  chickens  with  a  lower  sphere  of  bulbs,  completiny> 
the  shape  of  cracked  e^^c’shells.  The  other  two  lamps  were 
desip^ned  with  similar  visual  puns  nsin^  horses  and  fish 
respectively. 

Source:  Country  Life,  193  I 

FoLLOtviNG  P.IGES:  Lutyens  prepared  detailed  sketches 
for  the  interior  design  of  each  room  that  specify  which 
item  of  furniture  was  intended  for  it,  and  sometimes 
also  gave  indications  about  colour  palette,  upholstery, 
light  fittings  and  wall  clocks.  These  sketches,  for  instance, 
show  his  conceptualisation  for  the  children 's  nursery. 

The  plans  for  the  layout  of  the  State  Library  were 
designed  before  its  elaborate  flooring  was  conceived. 
Interestingly,  it  mentions  the  presence  of  the  two  globes 
which  are  now  kept  in  the  Marble  Hall  museum  and 
illustrated  here  on  pages  110-11. 

Source:  RIBA  Collections 
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Facing  Page:  Lniyens 
incorporated  many  different  desiy’ii 
influences  in  the  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan.  These  Chinese-style 
courtyards  with  hit’ll  fences  were 
cleverly  desfi^ned  and  placed 
outside  the  children's  nurseries: 
they  served  as  open  play  areas  for 
children  while  ensuring^  sqf'ty. 

ABO\'E:The  long  pergola  is 
a  distinct  design-feature  of 
Lutyens  at  Rashtrapati  Bhavan. 
Its  sandstone  colitnins  and 
ornamental  ‘oriental’  brackets 
derived  from  wooden  prototypes 
demonstrate  another  carefully 
considered  amalgamation  of  varied 
design  influences. 

Right: As  with  the  childrens’ 
nursery,  the  architect  designed 
lights  specially  for  this  room. 

The  stone  billiards  table  recalls 
a  similar  one  by  the  Lutyens  at 
one  of  his  first  major  projects  at 
Marshcoiirt,  Hampshire  executed 
between  1901-05. 


F1\0M  IMPERlyVLTO  NATIONALISED  INDLAN 


No  matter  how  many  disparate  influences  and  tastes  were 
amalgamated  into  Lutyens’s  harmonious  whole,  few  architects  or 
designers  have  found  dealings  with  their  patron  or  employer  easy. 
The  vision  of  one  contradicts  or  conflicts  with  the  expectations 
and  imaginations  of  the  other.The  situation  becomes  all  the  more 
complex  when  the  designer  has  to  work  with  shifting  patrons 
who  impose  their  personal  tastes  in  the  name  of  an  ideology  of 
the  government.  Thus,  tor  all  the  sophistication  and  method  in 
his  grand  plan,  Lutyens’s  original  vision  has  been  altered  time 
and  again. 

Lutyens  proved  to  be  a  masterly  diplomat.  He  is  famous  for 
hawng  used  every  possible  means  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  his 
vision.  Rarely  calling  on  pragmatic  compromise,  he  is  known  to 
have  employed  charm  and  wit  to  cajole  at  times  and  even  express 
frustration,  displeasure  and  impatience  at  others: 

When  he  angered  Lady  Hardinge  .  .  .  over  some  detail  of  the 
work  he  was  doing  in  New  Delhi,  the  balding  architect  wrote: 
‘I  will  wash  your  feet  with  my  tears  and  dry  them  with  my  hair. 
True,  I  have  very  little  hair;  but  you  have  very  little  feet.’  Of 
course,  she  forgave  him.'*’ 

On  the  other  hand,  he  tried  to  counter  Lady  Willingdon’s 
measures  for  the  refurbishment  of  the  house  with  high-handed 
bureaucratic  manoeuvres  and,  at  one  stage,  even  set  down  rules 
regarding  which  elements  of  his  interior  could  be  displayed  in 
what  way  or  disturbed  to  what  extent  by  vicereines  to  express  their 
personal  taste.  During  the  time  Lady  Willingdon  was  vicereine 
ot  India,  Ironi  1931  to  1936,  she  seriously  challenged  Lutyens’s 
vision  for  the  house.  Her  obsessive  predilection  for  mauve 
became  the  subject  of  many  jokes.  She  ordered  the  repainting  of 
several  of  his  stark  white  rooms  provoking  his  punning  epithet  for 
her:  ‘rnauvey  sujet’.  She  placed  a  chandelier  in  the  Durbar  Hall 
and  glassed  in  the  long,  open  loggias;  she  planted  out  of  place 
cypresses,  uprooting  several  gum  trees  in  the  process;  and  moved 
the  elephants  at  the  gates  to  the  gardens  so  as  to  function  as  exotic 
ornaments.'^ 

In  1937,  Lutyens’s  son  Robert  was  invited  to  record  the  state  of 
the  building.  He  noted  that  no  real  alterations  could  be  made 
to  the  masterllil  structure,  which  was  ‘too  concentrated  .  .  .  too 
original . . .  too  sensuous;  and  too  intellectual’  and  to  which  actual 
modification  was  impossible  and  if  any  executed,  ‘none  of  it 
matters  a  rap’.  He  only  noted,  however,  that  ‘it  is  only  stupid  and 
arrogant  of  Lady  Willingdon  not  to  have  consulted  the  architect, 
who  would  have  found,  as  usual,  an  ingenious  solution.  No 
one  suffers,  ultimately,  but  Lady  Willingdon.’'*  Lutyens  himself. 


however,  was  very  perturbed  about  these  changes,  and  jumped 
at  the  invitation  of  the  succeeding  viceroy.  Lord  Linlithgow, 
travelling  to  India  once  more  to  restore  his  masterpiece  to  its 
‘pre-Willingdon  state’. 

Towards  the  Assertion  of  Independence 

By  the  time  of  Lord  Mountbatten,  the  embarrassment  of 
imperialism  and  imminent  changes  m  the  decor  of  the  house 
were  already  being  discussed.  For  instance,  Pamela  Hicks, 
Mountbatten’s  daughter,  writes  in  the  account  of  her  time  there: 

I  describedViceroy’s  House  in  those  first  diary  entries  in  India 
as  ‘absolutely  immense,  presumably  quite  impressive  just  to 
come  and  see  and  go  away  again,  but  a  complete  headache  to 
live  in  and  it  seems  to  have  been  built  for  the  express  purpose 
ot  losing  people  in’.  It  was  enormous  with  high  ceilings:  it 
took  ten  minutes  to  walk  from  your  bedroom  to  the  dining 
room — by  bicycle  was  often  quicker.-*’ 

She  continues,  ‘Although  the  house  is  so  immense,  the 
accommodation  is  completely  inadequate  as  the  entire  plan  seems 
to  make  no  sense  whatever  but  just  consists  of  vast  corridors 
leading  nowhere.’ 

As  Lord  Hardinge  had  predicted  decades  earlier,  the  complexion 
of  governance  was  becoming  increasingly  Indian  and,  by  the 
time  of  the  transfer  of  power,  the  Mountbattens  insisted  on  social 
and  political  meetings  that  had  equal  participation  from  Indians. 
Pamela  Hicks  records  that: 
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niy  father  insisted  that  half  the  guests  must  be  Indian  ...  I  was 
shocked  as  I  overheard  two  guests  say  how ‘monstrous’  it  was 
that  ‘all  these  filthy  Indians’  should  have  been  invited,  and 
when  I  told  my  father  later,  he  was  so  incensed  that  he  told 
the  military  secretary  that  if  he  ever  heard  anyone  making 
a  racist  remark  they  should  be  asked  to  leave  immediately.^' 


Mahatma  Gandhi,  she  says,  would  concede  to  eating  within 
the  house  only  in  her  family’s  personal  company.  That  the 
temperament  in  the  house  had  begun  to  change  radically  by  the 
mid-1940s  is  exemplified  by  the  reactions  of  the  staff  and  Indians. 
‘For  the  servants  at  Viceroy’s  House,’  she  says, ‘Gandhi’s  visit  was 
like  God  and  royalty  walking  in  together  and  they  would  bow 
and  fall  to  the  ground,  such  was  his  importance  to  them.’  ” 

Gandhi  wanted  the  house  to  be  turned  into  a  hospital, 
converting,  poetically,  the  seat  of  colonial  rule  into  a  space  of 
healing.”^  While  his  sentiment  was  not  given  much  emphasis,  the 
house  was  certainly  regarded  as  a  cumbersome  goliath  for  the 
idealist  Presidents  of  the  new  nation.  Dr  Rajendra  Prasad,  the 
first  President,  famously  lived  out  of  just  two  completely  spartan 
rooms  without  any  of  the  grand  furniture  and  paintings  and 
with  only  two  short  peedhis  (small  planks  on  4-inch  legs)  and 
a  charkha  (spinning  wheel)  for  furniture  in  his  personal  suite.^"* 
However,  personal  taste  or  austerity  apart,  this  house  was  covered 
in  various  symbols  of  British  imperialism  that  would  obviously 
have  to  be  replaced  forthwith  if  the  building  was  to  survive  as  the 
official  residence  of  a  free,  democratic  Republic  of  India.  British 
insignia  and  symbolism  were  to  be  replaced  with  Indian  ones. 
Many  symbols  had  been  selected  during  the  national  movement 
to  express  Indian  priorities.  It  became  an  obvious  choice  to  use 
these  symbols  to  nationalise  the  Viceroy’s  House.  Some  ot  these 
transformations  were  immediate.  Others  were  surprisingly  long- 
drawn-out. 


Facing  PAGE'.Tlie  Dalai  Lama  at  a  formal  banquet  in  his  honour  at  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan  hosted  by  President  Dr  Rajendra  Prasad  in  1956.  All  the 
guests,  including  the  prime  minister,  Jawaharlal  Nchni,  are  seated  on  the  floor. 
Source:  Photo  Section,  Rashtrapati  Bhavan 

RiCHT'.The  archival  image  shows  that  the  massive  sandstone  elephants  flanking 
the  entrance  to  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  were  originally  carved  with  the  insignia 
of  Kiig  George  V  who  announced  the  construction  oj  the  city  oj  New  Delhi. 
After  Independence,  his  insignia  was  removed  in  a  bid  to  nationalise  the 
building. 

Source:  Country  Life,  1931  (upper  image) 


Changing  Symbolism 

Comparing  India’s  history  of  the  adoption  of  these  symbols 
with  other  recent  postcolonial  nation  states  makes  for  instructive 
reading.  It  is  argued  that  national  histories  are  contingent 
on  creating  events  and  symbols  that  would  unify  communities."^ 
Making  these  choices  was  a  process  the  Constituent  Assembly 
spent  much  time  on.  In  savagely  partitioned  and  communally  alert 
mid-century  India,  what  was  to  be  commemorated,  historicised 
and  recorded  were  particularly  tense  questions.  If  the  nation  was 
the  result  of  a  struggle  for  unity,  the  threats  to  unity  required 
a  new  strategy  of  address:  it  was  to  become  a  unity  aware  of 
its  differences,  an  encompassing  endowment  that  was  applicable 
across  diversity,  and  this  project  required  a  demonstrable  visual 
and  aural  culture.  By  1947,  many  of  the  symbols  such  as  the 
tricolour  flag  and  the  charkha  had  become  naturalised,  while 
some  others  (particularly  those  that  showed  sectarian  affiliation 
to  either  a  Hindu  or  Muslim  past)  were  given  lesser  importance. 
It  was  thus  in  keeping  that  Buddhist  symbols,  which  harked  back 
to  a  forgotten  ancient  Indian  past,  were  seen  as  symbols  of  India’s 
rediscovery  of  itself. 

The  Mauryan  four-headed  lion  as  the  symbol  of  the  republic 
was  therefore  an  easy  choice  with  which  to  replace  the  Britannic 
lions  and  crowns. The  monogram  of  GeorgeV  was  removed  from 
the  sandstone  elephants  that  flank  the  entrances  to  the  building 
(though  not  replaced  with  Indian  symbols).  New  light  fittings 
were  made  for  the  house  with  the  Sarnath  lions  and  Ashoka 
chakra.  Lutyens  had  originally  designed  brass  door  handles  in 
the  shape  of  the  crowned  Britannic  lion.  Most  have  now  been 
replaced — sometimes  with  an  elaborate  large  brass  plate  with  the 
Ashoka  chakra  rising  on  a  lotus  scroll — but  a  few  that  remain  in 
the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  serve  as  important,  poignant  reminders  of 
India’s  colonial  history. 


India’s  adoption  of  national  symbols,  and  their  actual  emplacement 
followed  a  long  and  seemingly  circuitous  route.  As  early  as  1950, 
the  state  established  a  monopoly  over  the  use  and  abuse  of 
national  symbols  through  the  Emblems  and  Names  (Prevention 
of  Improper  Use)  Act.  At  this  stage,  the  effort  was  not  to 
commoditise  or  popularise,  but  rather  to  signify  state  use,  which 
was  itself  the  marker  for  all  the  bodies  it  sought  to  represent. 
The  emblems  protected  included  aU  flags,  insignia  and  pictorial 
representation  relating  to  a  set  list  of  state  bodies  including  all 
emblems  of  the  Government  of  India,  the  President  and  ‘The 
name,  or  pictorial  representation  of  Rashtrapati  Bhavan’. The 
design  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs  in  the  initial 
stages,  that  is,  the  lion  capital  at  Sarnath,  without  the  motto 
‘Satyameva  Jayate’,  is  what  appears  to  have  been  substituted 
in  place  of  the  British  crown;  it  adorned  various  places  in  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  and  was  used  on  cards,  monograms,  cutlery, 
etc. The  earliest  use  of  the  insignia  showed  that  the  Sanskrit  motto 
was  missing  Irom  various  chowkies  and  the  motorcars  used  by 
the  President  as  well  as  the  stationery  of  the  home  ministry  itself. 
In  addition,  it  was  missing  from  the  crests  embossed  and  printed 
on  coins  and  currency  notes. Not  all  symbols  were  universally 
or  simultaneously  adopted;  regulations  about  the  inclusion  of  the 
Sanskrit  motto  only  appear  to  have  become  de  rigueur  years  after 
the  crests  and  crowns  of  the  British  had  already  been  replaced, 
when  a  corrected  form  of  the  national  emblem  was  approved. 
The  ones  that  had  been  changed  earlier,  before  the  fixing  of  the 
motto,  remained  unattended  because  of  either  lack  of  funds  or 
plain  oversight. 


Top  Left:  An  archival  photograph  front  the  time  of  the  presidency  of  Dr 
Radhakrishnan  in  1963  shows  the  wall  lights  of  the  Morning  Room  now  sport 
the  symbol  o  f  the  Ashoka  lion  and  the  chakra. 

Source:  Photo  Section,  Rashtrapati  Bhavan 
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The  older  doorknobs  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  were  inode  in  the 
form  of  a  leapii{^  crowned  Britannic  lion.  Only  a  Jew  of  these  hove 
been  preserved  in  the  house  now,  os  a  reminder  of  its  history.  In  the 
more  public  staterooms,  these  have  been  replaced  by  handles  and 
brass  plaques  that  depict  Indian  national  symbols.  I'he  same  is  true 
for  furniture  and  Ifqhts,  where  the  Indian  insignia  was  added. 

The  official  crockery  for  Government  House  was  ordered  from 
Iliomas  Goode  and  Co.  in  colonial  times.  It  bore  the  distinct 
turquoise  border  within  gold  outlines  and  the  crest  of  the  Star  of 
India  with  the  motto  ‘Heaven’s  Light  Our  Guide'. 
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Abop'e:  Crowns  of  wood  and  metal  indicating  the  reign  of  the  British  monarch 
were  used  as  finials  atop  the  building  and  on  doorways  and  the  boundary  wall 
of  the  Viceroy’s  House.  The  one  at  the  top  left,  used  to  crown  the  velvet  canopy 
over  the  Viceroy’s  throne  in  the  Durbar  Hall.  The  most  prominent  ones  were 
replaced  by  four-headed  lions,  the  national  emblem  of  India.  A  selection  of  these 
old  crowns  lies  in  the  museums  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan. 


In  an  official  correspondence  dated  30  May  1949,  the  under 
secretary,  A.V.  Raman,  wrote  to  all  provincial  governments  and 
chief  commissioners  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  press  conmiunique 
about  the  adoption  of  a  new  motto  for  the  state  emblem  and 
seal  for  India,  which  was  to  be  brought  into  immediate  effect. 
The  communique  stated  that  ‘Satyameva  Jayate’  or  ‘Truth  alone 
triumphs’  was  the  motto  decided  upon  by  the  Government  of 
India  for  inclusion  in  the  state  emblem  and  seal.  This  motto  was 
to  appear  in  Devanagari  script  in  a  scroll  underneath  the  crest 
m  the  seal.  The  motto  was  selected  as  it  embodied  the  cardinal 
principle  of  Gandhi,  and  was  acceptable  to  men  of  all  religions. 

It  was  thus  added  in  1949  to  the  state  emblem  adopted  in  1947 
in  the  ‘Orders  relating  to  the  State  Emblem  ot  India’. 

Although  the  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs,  in  a  letter  dated  12 
October  1949,  had  advised  the  provincial  governments  that  the 
British  crowns  and  other  pre-Independence  symbols  should 
be  replaced  by  new  Indian  emblems,  this  was  to  be  done  in  a 
gradual  and  non-destructive  manner,  without  any  publicity.  By 
1972,  however,  not  all  symbols  had  been  replaced,  and  the  matter 
was  taken  up  with  greater  urgency,  with  a  final  deadline  set  for 
15  August  1973.^'’ 

In  fairness,  the  number  of  British  insignia  to  be  replaced  was  not 
small,  and  official  files  of  the  executive  engineer  of  the  President’s 
Estate  reveal  an  increasing  number  of  them  were  found  at  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan  in  every  stocktaking!^”  There  were  128  crests 
on  cars  used  in  place  of  number  plates,  and  the  expenses  for  their 
correction  were  to  be  paid  from  the  motor  grants.  Of  the  72  British 
crowns  with  this  department,  several  were  iron,  a  few  brass,  wood 
and  even  silver.  In  1964,  the  assistant  engineer  (electrical)  held  106 
metal  crowns  that  were  removed  at  Independence;  they  apparently 
weighed  30  tnawids  and  24  seersl  Then  there  were  British  insignia 
on  aU  the  furniture.  These  chairs  would  all  have  to  be  either  put 
into  storage  and  replaced,  or  the  monograms  sandpapered  and  in 
some  cases  cut  off  and  replaced.  The  lion  emblem  was  carved  or 
affixed  on  to  the  chairs — a  change  noticeable  in  the  albums  of 
photographs  at  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  from  1955  onward.  And 
if  the  expense  of  this  was  not  enough,  there  was  all  the  cutlery 
and  other  silverware  to  be  replaced  as  well.  By  the  time  it  came  to 
the  uniforms  and  the  buttons  and  epaulettes,  however,  the  matter 
was  considered  less  urgent,  and  it  was  decided  that  these  would 
be  tackled  in  a  phased  manner  as  the  need  arose.  But,  by  1972—73, 
the  incomplete  nature  of  the  transformation  was  being  raised  at 
all  kinds  of  venues,  including  both  Houses  of  Parliament.”' 

Two  ornate  sets  of  andirons  (firedogs)  can  be  found  in  the  Ashoka 
Hall  and  the  President’s  Study.  Made  to  fit  each  fireplace  precisely, 
they  are  made  of  steel  and  their  elaborately  carved  verticals  are 
clad  in  silver.The  ones  in  the  Ashoka  Hall  have  a  large  trophy-like 
urn  placed  on  an  anchor-shaped  base,  the  centre  of  which  has  a 
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shield  with  the  four-headed  lion  emblazoned  on  it.  The  silver 
urn  IS  topped  by  an  iron  acorn.  Even  more  florid  are  the  ones 
in  the  President’s  Study,  again  composed  of  the  two  principal 
elements:  the  trophy,  on  an  anchor-shaped  base.  The  whole  is 
here  set  on  a  tripod  pedestal.  The  overall  design  with  its  many 
floral  swags,  acanthus  leaves,  cockleshells,  hons  and  dragons  is  a 
typically  Victorian  concoction — in  the  nndst  of  which  is  now 
placed  the  symbol  of  the  Republic  of  India. 

The  marble  statues  of  King  George  V  and  Queen  Mary 
were  removed  in  1947  itself  from  the  entrance  fayade  of  the 
building  to  the  first  floor;  by  1972-73,  they  were  regarded  as 
inappropriate  in  that  location  as  well.  A  special  committee  was 
constituted  for  the  safe  disposal  of  these  statues,  and  requests 
were  sent  via  the  military  secretary  to  the  National  Museum  and 
the  Victoria  Memorial  Hall  Museum,  Calcutta,  to  house  them 
instead  (illustrated  on  pages  182-83).  However,  both  institutions 
expressed  their  inability  to  accept  these  statues. Other  portraits 
ol  British  and  European  aristocracy,  as  Rebecca  Brown  details 
in  another  chapter  in  this  volume,  were  removed  from  all  the 
staterooms,  and  particularly  the  Banquet  Hall,  where  they  were 
gradually  replaced  by  portraits  of  the  Presidents  of  India  or  other 
paintings  by  modern  Indian  artists;  however,  landscapes  and  other 
views  of  Indian  subject  matter  painted  in  colonial  times  have 
continued  to  be  displayed  in  various  rooms. 

Some  matters,  however,  were  not  so  easily  resolved.  The  Jaipur 
Column  (illustrated  on  page  335)  and  the  massive  guns  and 
canon  were  a  case  in  point.  In  a  series  of  correspondences  over 
the  summer  of  1973,  the  matter  of  six  guns  and  carriages  that 
occupied  the  forecourt  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  was  raised. 
These  had  been  obtained  from  the  Allahabad  arsenal  for  the 
purpose  of  decoration  of  the  royal  camp  during  the  Delhi  Durbar 
of  1911—12.  It  was  discovered  that  crowns  had  been  engraved  on 
the  guns  and  thus  could  not  be  removed.  Subsequently,  a  range 
of  suggestions  were  made  about  how  this  issue  could  be  dealt 
with,  including  one  that  involved  removing  the  guns  from  the 
Forecourt  altogether.  It  was  finally  decided  that  the  British  crowns 
engraved  on  the  guns  could  be  chiselled  off,  and  that  there  was 
no  need  to  insert  a  national  emblem  in  their  place.  The  under 
secretary,  however,  directed  that  the  task  of  obliterating  the  British 
crowns  and  coat  of  arms  from  these  guns  and  carriages  must  be 
completed  by  5  August  1973,  so  that  by  the  time  of  Independence 
Day  that  year,  there  was  no  trace  of  British  emblems.'’-’* 

The  presence  of  the  British  Coat  of  Arms  on  the  Jaipur  Column 
(ilhistrcontinued  to  be  a  much-discussed  matter.  It  was  realised 
that  the  initial  proposal  in  1949,  that  the  Star  ot  India  on  the  Jaipur 
Column  be  replaced  by  a  more  suitable  design  such  as  the  four¬ 
headed  lion  capital  or  the  Ashokan  capital,  would  have  only  been 
tokenistic.  This  was  because  the  base  of  the  column  bore  two  bas- 


Aboi  ’EiTIw  Iiidian  insignin  was  placed  on  the  Vktorian-stylc  silver  andirons 
now  in  the  fireplace  in  the  President’s  Study. 


reliefs,  one  of  the  Royal  coat  of  arms  and  the  other  of  the  king 
of  England  going  in  procession,  while  the  third  side  had  a  statue 
of  the  then  viceroy  of  India.  Obliterating  all  these  was  far  too 
complicated.  The  military  secretary  to  the  President  in  1950  felt 
that  these  were  not  in  keeping  with  the  changed  circumstances. 
When  the  director-general  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India 
(ASI),  Dr  Chakravarti,  was  consulted  on  the  matter,  he  suggested 
that  rather  than  the  hons,  a  human  figure  should  be  considered 
as  replacement  of  the  Star  of  India  and,  naturally,  that  this  should 
be  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  and  further  that  the  government  may 
consider  a  figure  of  bronze  rather  than  stone. 


Amongst  the  more  outrageous  suggestions  was  one  by  Col.  B. 
Chatterjee  in  1949;  he  wrote  to  VP.  Menon,  advisor  of  the  then 
states  ministry,  that  the  replacement  lion  capital  of  marble  should 
be  fitted  with  red  lights  in  the  eye  sockets  on  all  four  sides,  with 
the  further  suggestion  that  the  cost  for  this  may  perhaps  be  borne 
by  the  maharaja  of  Jaipur!’'*  Someone  else  suggested  the  symbol 
should  be  a  lotus  instead.  On  7  February  1950,  the  executive 
engineer  offered  an  alternative  solution,  suggesting  the  Ashoka 
chakra  as  a  cheaper  and  more  appropriate  replacement  for  the 
Star  of  India  than  the  hons.  At  the  same  time,  the  maharaja  of 
Jaipur,  who  had  originally  paid  for  the  building  of  the  column,  as 
well  as  the  President  of  India  were  consulted,  and  they  both  felt 
that  there  was  no  need  to  replace  the  Star  of  India.  Regarding  the 
bas-reliefs  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  column,  the  prime 
minister  believed  that  they  must  not  be  changed  in  haste.'”  By  the 
end  of  March  1950,  however,  both  sides  of  the  Jaipur  Column  on 
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which  British  emblems  existed  had  been  covered  up  temporarily 
with  asbestos  sheets  which,  official  files  reveal,  would  blow  away 
in  a  storm  every  few  years.  The  debate  regarding  concealing  the 
coat  of  arms  carried  on  well  into  1961,  when  finally  a  decision  was 
taken  against  replacing  it.’^  The  matter  came  up  again  in  an  arts 
committee  meeting  held  on  29  December  1973,  when  the  ASI 
director-general,  M.N.  Deshpande,  suggested  looking  into  the 
removal  of  the  stones  ot  the  column  and  their  resetting  without 
causing  damage  to  the  structure  before  taking  any  decision  on 
the  Indian  motifs  selected  for  their  replacement.-’^ 

Attempts  to  Display  an  Indian  Identity 

The  most  immediate  efforts  at  finding  an  Indian  identity  for 
the  house  were  rather  simplistic  replacements  and  obliterations 
of  British  insignia  rather  than  deeply  considered  creative  visual 
solutions.  In  1955—57,  the  governor  of  Uttar  Pradesh,  K.M. 
Mtinshi,  made  a  gift  to  President  Rajendra  Prasad  of  a  set  of 


Above:  The  Indian  tricolour  and  the  Union  Jack  could  be  seen  fJ}'ini^  side  by 
side  at  the  South  Block  Secretariat  until  1953. 

Source:  PIB 

Facing  P.4Ge:  Lutyens’s  signature  desiyrn  of  saucer-shaped  fountains  was 
conceived  for  New  Delhi,  and  replicated  by  him  u’idely  in  Europe.  With  their 
j^ently  overflowing^  water  they  create  elegant  flat  surfaces  complemented  by 
hemispherical  bonds.  Hhile  the  ones  on  the  ground  are  punctuated  by  a  vertical 
obelisk  in  the  centre,  the  ones  situated  on  the  roof  are  kept  flat  to  not  disturb  the 
eye’s  rhythmic  ascent  to  the  central  dome.  The  overhanging  eave  (chhajja)  and 
jalis  are  adapted  from  Indian  architecture  to  fit  udthin  a  modern  building. 


plaques  of  five  Gupta  emperors  (see  pages  112-13,  catalogue 
no.  8)  who,  according  to  him,  were  the  architects  of  the  classical 
period,  or  what  used  to  be  called  the  ‘Golden  Age’,  of  Indian 
history.’**  The  first  instalment  of  these  gold-pamted  plaster  casts 
by  M.A.  Haneef  of  Lucknow  showed  Emperor  Samudragupta 
playing  on  a  lyre  and  Chandragupta  II  (Vikraniaditya)  attacking 
a  lion  with  a  sword,  with  the  legend  ‘Narendrachandrah’.  Dr 
Munshi  sent  the  remaining  three  plaques  in  1957. These  depicted 
Emperor  Chandragupta  1  and  his  consort  Kumardevi,  another 
showed  Emperor  Kumaragupta  I  (the  successor  of  Chandragupta 
II)  attacking  a  rhinoceros,  and  the  last  plaque  portrayed  Emperor 
Skandagupta  holding  a  bow. 

A  landmark  exhibition  to  celebrate  the  independence  of  India 
and  Pakistan  was  held  at  the  Burlington  House  (Royal  Academy 
of  Arts)  in  London  in  1948.  Some  of  the  most  impressive 
works  of  Indian  art  were  gathered  from  museums  all  over  the 
country  for  this  exhibition,  which  were  put  on  display  in  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan  when  they  were  returned  to  India.  Many 
of  the  star  pieces  were  retained  in  Delhi  for  the  new  National 
Museum  of  India,  which  was  yet  to  be  constructed,  while  the 
other  objects  were  returned  to  the  museums  from  which  they 
were  borrowed. The  monumental  buU  capital  from  Rampurva  in 
Bihar,  a  masterpiece  in  sculpting,  in  all  likelihood  from  the  reign 
of  the  Mauryan  emperor  Ashoka  (third  century  Bc)  was  retained 
at  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  even  after  the  creation  of  the  National 
Museum.  So  too  was  the  grandest  known  statue  of  the  Buddha, 
from  Mathura  (illustrated  on  pages  94—101),  dated  to  the  Gupta 
period  (5th  century  ad). The  Buddha  was  appropriated  as  a  key 
example  of  a  non-sectarian  and  non-violent  figure,  embodying 
the  values  that  independent  India  stood  for.’^ 


A  DESIGN  THAT  ACCOMMODATES 

It  would  be  usetul  to  compare  the  quest  for  an  Indian  interior  design 
at  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  with  the  expressions  of  nationalism  in 
other  postcolonial  countries,  and  their  stately  residences.  Some 
fundamental  similarities  emerge:  several  countries  have  brought 
in  carefully  thought-out  national  symbols  which  were  selected 
by  harking  to  a  sentiment  that  united  diverse  factions  through 
the  construction  of  an  ancient,  primordial  unified  past.  Selective 
recourse  to  the  past  meant  certain  histories  were  made  familiar 
through  a  series  ot  national  symbols."*"  Across  new  nations,  this 
is  a  mediation  that  is  constantly  made  with  national  imagery: 
these  symbols  were  meant  to  be  intelligible  and  accessible,  and 
were  to  command  deference,  respect,  integrity  and  a  secure  and 
accommodating  wholeness. These  emblems,  it  was  hoped,  would 
represent  that  particular  country  across  a  network  of  nations 
with  their  own  markers,  all  figuratively  cohering  into  a  world 
ot  nations. 
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The  choice,  definition  and  stabilisation  of  national  symbols,  then, 
requires  an  acknowledgement  of  how  they  relate  to  a  network 
of  diverse  international  nationalisms,  and  a  comprehension  of 
the  differences  in  their  colonial  or  imperial  pasts.  As  aesthetic 
choices  determining  the  sites  of  power,  the  addition  ot  these 
symbols  to  the  now  national  offices  of  once  colonial  buildings  in 
New  Delhi  directly  embodies  this  network.  In  the  1960s,  there 
was  an  increased  visibility  of  national  imagery,  and  the  sense  ot 
national  protection  and  honour  escalated,  especially  because 
of  the  military  conflicts  with  China  and  Pakistan  and  regional 
claims  to  separation.  At  the  end  of  the  decade,  there  was  need 
for  a  new  legislation,  the  1971  Prevention  of  Insults  to  National 
Honour  Act,  which  added  further  protection  to  any  expressed 
insult  (intentional  or  otherwise)  to  all  national  symbols  such 
as  the  Constitution,  the  map,  flag  and  the  anthem.  And,  as  we 
have  noted  above,  the  direct  fallout  of  this  was  a  re-emphasis  in 
1972—73  on  ensuring  that  all  national  symbols  were  proniineiitly 
and  correctly  displayed  at  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan.To  offend  the 
nation  became  an  oftence  of  belonging,  and  the  nation  itself 
became  an  amorphous,  deified  arena  most  potently  violated 
through  the  bodies  of  the  symbols  that  came  to  stand  for  it. 

We  have  seen  above  how,  with  minimal  interventions,  this  house 
was  easily  transformed  from  the  epitome  of  British  Empire  to 
one  that  reflected  the  identity  of  the  home  of  the  ‘First  Citizen’ 
of  India.  In  this  chapter,  I  have  drawn  attention  to  the  aspects  of 


its  design  that  give  the  house  this  adaptability  and  thus  longevity. 
Clearly,  Lutyens’s  vision  was  one  that  was  guided  by  perpetuity 
and  certainly  not  one  catering  to  a  momentarily  fashionable 
personal  whimsy.  That  Lutyens  was  also  aware  that  his  design 
features  may  not  always  suit  different  occupants  of  the  house  is 
revealed  in  an  important  letter  from  him  to  Lord  Irwin  dated 
27  July  1927  illustrated  here  on  page  237.  In  it  he  explains  that 
what  becomes  unfashionable  should  be  put  away  in  storage  until 
the  coming  of  a  new  ruler  who  finds  the  older  material  valuable 
again,  revealing  the  foresight  in  accommodating  periods  of  time 
when  he  or  his  vision  would  be  out  ol  tavour. 

Indian  crafts  and  industry  had  been  shown  widely  at  the  Great 
E.xhibitions  of  London  anci  Pans  m  the  19th  century.  India’s 
decorative  ornament  and  artistic  styles  had  been  extensively 
documented  both  through  photography  as  well  as  in  artistic 
impressions.  The  reserved  and  selective  assimilation  of  the  jalis, 
the  blade  cornicing,  the  stupa  form,  the  shapes  of  the  pillars,  the 
adorning  elephants  or  the  silent  bells  characteristic  of  what  is 
termed  the  Delhi  Order,  clearly  show  Lutyens’s  skilful  balancing 
act  and  how  he  coped  with  what  had  the  potential  of  turning 
into  a  much-feared,  ornament-excessive  ‘Bedlampore’.'*' 

The  pioneering  nature  ol  the  modern  in  Lutyens’s  hands  was, 
more  than  anything  else,  an  inventive  traditionalism  with  both  a 
set  stock  and  new  configurations,  an  adaptation  and  continuity  of 
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the  sedimented  classical,  a  ‘free  expression  within  a  set  ot  rules’"*" 
that  came,  as  we  have  seen  above,  only  after  a  complete  imbibing 
ot  the  rules.  The  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  then,  is  an  Indian  classicism 
ot  essence,  incorporating  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
many  cultures  it  looped  through.  The  separate  trends,  indicated 
at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  coalesce  here  and  become  a 
pure  articulation  that  is  more  than  a  sum  of  its  parts.  After  all, 
elements  of  every  great  .symphony  may  come  to  its  composer 
from  disparate  sources  but  it  is  the  profound  understanding  of 
their  essence  which  allows  him  to  harmonise  them  with  his  own 
original  score  into  a  united  melodic  whole  that  is  pioneering. 

Every  home  that  is  passed  down  generations  must  have  the  ability 
to  express  the  needs  and  tastes  of  its  different  residents  and  adapt 
to  its  changing  times.  The  assimilation  of  the  many  different 
ways  of  thinking  about  art  and  style  in  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan 
reveals  foresight  in  the  planning  and  interiors;  it  was  designed 
m  such  a  way  as  to  withstand  the  onslaught  of  time,  vicissitudes 
of  taste,  and  the  changing  exigencies  of  bureaucrats,  politicians 
and  national  icientities.The  remarkable  fact  that  there  was  always 
enough  Indian  influence  at  an  intrinsic  level  in  the  building 
meant  that  it  has  never  really  needed  any  fundamental  change. 
Certainly,  a  few  insignias  have  been  replaced,  new  portraits  and 
busts  displayed,  kitchens  have  adapted  to  their  new  cuisines,  but 
the  very  structure  and  core  elements  of  design  remain.  Edwin 
Lutyens’s  extraordinary  innovations  emerge  from  a  rich  context 
that  harmonises  a  variety  of  Indian  influences — Islamic,  Buddhist 
and  Hindu — as  well  as  Oriental  motifs  from  the  Far  East.  The 
distilling  of  ideas  historical  and  modern  into  an  elegant  anci 
classic  whole  is  the  most  enduring  legacy  of  the  architect’s  design. 
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ABOVL:::Tlie  coat  of  anus  of  viceroys  and  British  ciovcrnor  gatcrals  in  India  which  decorated  the 
staterooms  arc  now  placed  in  the  Marble  Hall  Mnscinn. 

Facing  PacjcTIic  President  of  India  is  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Indian  Armed  Forces 
and,  displayed  all  around  his  study,  under  the  cornice  of  the  ceiling,  are  the  crests  of  all  the 
regiments  and  major  formations  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force. 


1.  FiAMFUIWA  BULL  CAFITAI 


Left:  Broken  parts  of  the 
Mauryan  cohniin  lie  around 
the  bull  capital  when  it  was 
discoucred  in  the  excavations  at 
Rawpurva, 


Polished  sandstone;  Mauryan,  third  century  BC; 
Rampurva,  Bihar;  h:  2  m,  circumference  at  base:  2. 7 
m,  circumference  at  radial:  3.2  )n 
Front  colonnade;  Acc.  No.  506  (S)  [21 19 !  1974], 
Classified  No.  ScIp/33 


This  figure,  carved  out  of  a  single  piece 
of  rock,  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  largest 
of  the  surviving  Mauryan  pillar  capitals.  It 
is  made  up  of  three  components:  a  bell¬ 
shaped  capital,  a  rounded  abacus  and  a 
crowning  emblem  of  a  bull.  The  bell  base, 
now  broken  at  the  rear,  is  decorated  with  a 
tongue  and  dart  pattern,  which  is  carved  in 
alternating  rounded  and  angled  mouldings. 
This  produces  a  formal  effect  that  Is  more 
refined  and  decisive  than  similar  capitals 
at  Vaishali  and  Sarnath.  The  capital  is 
mounted  by  a  twisted  rope  moulding, 
which  separates  it  from  the  abacus.  Its 
floral  patterning  comprises  pairnettes  and 
small  rosettes.  Finally,  above  it  is  the  bull, 
the  crowning  animal  that  would  have  stood 
atop  a  tall,  monolithic  column.  The  bull,  In 
its  present  condition,  is  missing  its  horns 
and  the  edges  of  its  neck  folds.  Flowever, 
the  polished  sandstone  still  displays  a 
taut  body  with  naturalistic  musculature. 
Standing  erect,  with  firmly  planted  legs  left 
Vv'ith  the  stone  intact  between  them,  the  bull 
is  idealised,  symmetric  and  precise.  The  art 
historian  Niharranjan  Ray  wrote  that  ‘with 
its  full  weight  on  the  ground  in  quiet  and 
restrained  dignity  ...  the  modeling  [of  the 
bull]  Is  vigorous  but  not  conventional,  [Its] 
plastic  and  linear  sense  [are]  fully  mature  but 
not  schematized  ...  a  dynamic  naturalism 
gives  it  potency  and  strength’.^ 

This  capital  was  found  with  a  pair  of  Mauryan 
pillars  along  the  Gandak  river.  The  pillars 
came  under  archaeological  scrutiny  when 
they  were  found  in  the  late  19th  century  by 
A.  Carileyle  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of 
India.  They  were  erected  halfway  between 
Pataliputra,  the  Mauryan  capital,  and 
Lumbini,  the  birthplace  of  the  Buddha.  While 
both  the  bull  and  its  pillar  are  uninscribed, 
the  other  pillar  found  at  the  site,  surmounted 
by  a  lion  capital,  Is  inscribed  with  Ashokan 
edicts.  These  include  exegeses  on  the  debt 
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monarchs  owe  to  all  living  beings,  ethical 
concerns  for  those  within  and  beyond  the 
borders  of  empire,  and  the  nature  of  spiritual 
life— an  appropriate  symboi  for  the  seat  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  India. 

This  is  the  only  fuiiy  surviving  animal 
surmounting  a  Mauryan  capital  that  is 
not  a  lion.  Two  years  before  it  was  found, 
archaeologists  unearthed  an  inscribed  pillar 
in  its  vicinity  at  Rampurva.  In  1907-08,  Daya 
Ram  Sahni  found  the  missing  portion  of  the 
pillar  as  well  as  the  capital.  The  entire  shaft 
was  13.21  m  high,  with  a  diameter  of  1.12 
m  at  base  and  64  cm  at  top  with  a  socket 
hole  14  cm  in  diameter.  The  bull  is  more 
slender  and  smaller  than  the  lion,  with  the 
latter  also  possessing  a  different  abacus  of 
pecking  geese. 

Many  have  suggested  that  the  lion  and  the 
bull  have  specific  Buddhist  significance, 
connecting  them  as  representations  of  the 
life  of  the  Buddha.  The  bull  incarnates  the 
traditional  date  of  the  birth  of  the  Buddha, 
the  day  of  the  full  moon  of  the  month 
Vaisakha,  as  the  asterism  of  Rishabha.  The 
lion  evokes  the  royal  family  of  the  Shakyas, 
of  which  the  Buddha  was  Shakya-Simha. 
However,  rather  like  the  lotus  shape  which 
has  been  used  for  Mauryan  capitals,  these 
symbols  have  a  wider  appeal,  and  have 
been  reinterpreted  in  each  age  to  suit  its 
ideological  moorings. 

The  inspirations  behind  Mauryan  art  are 
contested.  Historians  usually  concentrate  on 
the  possible  influence  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Achaemenids  on  the  very  use  of  stone  as  a 
material  for  sculpting  in  India  for  the  first  time, 
the  idea  that  monarchs  should  put  imperial 
edicts  for  the  public,  in  the  treatment  of  the 
polished  surface  of  the  stone,  the  design 
strategies  in  the  form  of  the  mouldings  and 
patterns  and,  finally,  in  the  stiff,  heraldic 
poses  of  the  crowning  animals.  Vincent 
Smith  and  Mortimer  Wheeler  brought  to 
light  the  formal  correspondences  these 
artefacts  shared  with  Iranian  and  Hellenistic 
prototypes,  while  VS.  Agrawala  and  John 
Irwin  maintained  that  the  visible  similarities 
did  not  indicate  they  meant  the  same  thing 
in  India  as  they  did  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
and  that  the  motifs  are  rooted  in  Indian 
symbolism.  A  more  diffuse  reciprocation 
was  outlined  by  A.K.  Coomaraswamy,  who 


proposed  a  shared  cultural  heritage  with  the 
Mediterranean  that  provided  a  vocabulary 
for  a  cognate  form. 

Irwin  posited  that  the  capitals  themselves 
were  originally  made  in  wood  or  copper 
and  then  connected  by  rope  to  the  tops  of 
wooden  pillars.  This  theory  might  explain 
the  residual  sculptural  inset  of  ropes 
circling  the  base  of  capitals,  but  it  is  not 
conclusive.  Irwin’s  hypotheses  have  raised 
a  further  question  about  the  Rampurva  bull 
capital  in  particular.  According  to  him,  this 
capital  was  a  pre-Ashokan  culmination  of 
an  ancient  monumental  tradition,  and  the 
bull  itself  was  a  fertility  symbol  of  a  pre- 
Buddhist  cult.  While  the  debates  about  the 
possible  meaning  behind  it  continue,  none 
can  deny  such  Mauryan  pillars  and  their 
crowning  animals  were  feats  of  engineering, 
enterprise  and  artistry. 

It  was  these  qualities  that  privileged  the  bull’s 
display  in  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition  at 
Burlington  House  in  London.  The  show  was 
held  between  November  1 947  and  February 
1948  to  mark  the  transfer  of  power  from 
Britain  to  India,  and  included  several  other 
artefacts  from  archaeological  museums  and 
private  collections  across  the  country.  Lent 
by  the  Indian  Museum  in  Calcutta,  the  bull 
capital  found  itself  cemented  into  the  canon 
of  Indian  art  history.  Upon  their  return  to 
Delhi  in  1948,  these  objects  were  displayed 
to  the  public  for  a  while  in  an  exhibition  at 
the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan.  The  then  governor 
general,  C.  Rajagopalachari,  made  the 
staterooms  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan 
available  to  the  exhibition  committee.  The 
bull  capital  welcomed  visitors  right  at  the 
beginning,  as  the  first  stone  sculpture  in 
a  selection  at  the  Open  Court  meant  to 
exemplify  grand  dynastic  sculpture  along 
with  Shunga  and  Kushan  art.  When  the 
other  objects  were  relocated  to  the  new 
National  Museum,  the  bull  capital  was 
retained  in  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  at  the 
behest  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  The  verandah 
along  the  Durbar  Hall  was  strengthened  for 
its  new  place  on  the  front  colonnade,  where 
it  could  be  prominently  displayed  and  easily 
accessible.  Here  it  continues  to  stand,  in  a 
perfect  axial  line  with  the  seat  of  the  President 
in  the  Durbar  Hall  behind  it,  overlooking  the 
Jaipur  Column  in  the  forecourt,  in  line  with 
Rajpath  and  India  Gate. 


1 .  Niharranjan  Ray,  Maurya  and  Post-Maurya 
Art:  A  Study  in  Social  and  Formal  Contrasts 
(New  Delhi;  Indian  Council  of  Historical  Research, 
1975),  29. 
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PHIMS  MINISTER'S  SECRETARIAT 


I  do  not  know  what  to  say  about  this  mat’er. 

I  should  like  the  Bull  to  be  prominently  displayed 
for  people  to  see.  fta*  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
its  being  iminei'sed  in  the  darkness  of  the  Central 
Asian  Antiquities  Museum.  (I  sho  :ld  like  you  to 
enquire  from  the  Director  General  of  Archaeology 
about  She  number  of  visitors  that  go  to  this 
Museum).  But  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  think  any 
risks  should  be  taken  about  damage  being  done^  to 
the  Bull,  It  is  too  valuable  and  precious.  The 
question  then  is  what  possible  arrangement  v;e  can 
devise  which  will  ma]ce  this  visible  and  accessible 
to  the  public  and  at  the  same  time  properly  protected 
from  rain  and  sun  etc.  This  is  a  matter  for  engineers 
and  the  like  to  consider. 


department  of  Archaeology 

I  entirely  arree  that  the  bull  should  be  prominent¬ 
ly  displayed  for  people  to  see.  With  this  object  in  view 
it  was  proposed  that  it  should  be  shifted  to  the  centre  of 
the  verandah  in  front  of  the  Durbar  Hall.  In  order  to  do 
this,  however,  t  is  necessary  that  the  verandah  should  be 
strengthened  from  below  to  enable  it  to  take  the  concentrated 
load  of  about  five  tons  at  that  point.  If  the  bull  is  rlaced 
in  the  centre  of  the  verandah  it  will  be  protected  from 
weather  and  be  conveniently  inspected  by  all  visitors  to 
the  National  Museum.  Unfortunately,  however.  Col. Chatter jee 
stated  that  it  would  not  be  -dvisable  nor  economical  to  put 
up  any  prop  from  below  for  supporting  the  approach  verandah 
of  the  Durbar  Hall,  for  this  reason  he  has  suggested  that 
the  bull  be  placed  between  the  two  central  pillars  in  the 
front  portion  of  the  verandah,  as  they  rest  on  a  solid  wall. 
Our  departmental  objections  to  placlag  the  bull  between  the 
two  pillars  as  suggested  by  Col.  Chatterjee  are  stated  in  my 


Mr.  Gopalaswaml  Ayyangar  and  I  went  to  see 
the  places  suggested  for  the  display  of  the  Bull. 

Col.  Chatterjee  was  with  us  and  we  discussed  the 
'  position  with  him.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  best  place  for  the  Bull  would  be  in  the  centre 
}  of  the  verandah.  This  would  necessitate,  as  has 
<  been  said,  some  strengthening  of  the  verandah  from 
below.  This  is  not  an  expensive  matter,  I  think 
1  this  might  be  done.  Of  course  every  care  should 

,  be  taken  to  prevent  any  damage  being  done  to  the 

!  Bull.  But  before  this  is  done,  the  President's 
;  direction  should  be  taken.  If  he  agrees  to  the 
i  suggestion  made  above,  then  work  can  proceed  accordingly. 


'^1 


(J.  Nehru) 
23-1-1952 


I 
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The  cost  involved  will  be  approximate!,  Rs.lOOO/-/- 
with  rough  details  as  gi -en  below:- 


(1)  Cost  of  making  a  hollow  brick  pillar 

below  the  cea' re  of  the  Loggia.  Rs.1300/- 


(2)  Cost  of  erecting  two  steel  girders 
underneath  the  Loggia  floor,  running 
from  the  pillar  to  the  solid  wall 
underneath  the  front  edge  of  the 
Loggia. 

(These  beams  are  necessary  to  take 
the  load  of  the  bull  in  transit  to 
the  centre  of  the  Loggia).  Rs.llOO/- 


(3)  Cost  of  hauling  up  the  bull  to  the 
Loggia,  including  making  a  temnorar'' 
ramp  etc.  Rs.  600/ - 

Rs.  3000/- 


Hajor  General  Williams  had  sent  a  representative, 
when  this  proposal  was  examined,  <5-  he  agreed  with  this 
proposal.  In  case  it  Is  decided  to  take  the  biill  un 
into  the  Loggia,  probably  we  might  have  to  approach 
the  H-in-C  for  assistance  for  the  loan  of  a  winch  etc., 
for  hauling  the  bull  up. 


This  Page:  Official  correspondence  betii’een  Prime  Minister  Neimi,  the  Military  Secretary 
to  the  President  and  the  Executive  Engineer,  President's  Estates  Division  regarding  the 
placement  of  the  Rarnpurva  Bull  at  the  Forecourt  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan. 

Source:  Stables  Museum 


// 


H.S.P. 


E.E.  redo.,  u.o.No._f|4^ 


Executive  Snginee3t^> 


dt.  President's  Estates  DTvl'slon, 
New  Delhi. 


2.  S  IATvDING  BUDDHA 


Mottled  red  sandstone;  Gupta,  fifth  century  AD; 
Mathura  ref  on;  220  (approx.)  x  90  x  36  an 
Durbar  HalfAcc.  No.  505 


Undoubtedly  the  finest  and  largest  of  the 
known  Gupta  period  standing  Buddhas, 
this  remarkable  statue  was  discovered  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mathura.  There  were  several 
major  centres  for  Buddhist  art  in  ancient 
times  but  the  stone  statues  of  Mathura  and 
Sarnath  created  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  have  been  widely  regarded  by 
art  historians  to  be  of  the  highest  quality  of 
workmanship, 

Iconographically,  images  of  the  Buddha 
had  become  standardised  by  this 
period.  This  included  the  presence  of  the 
mahapurushalakshanas  (symbols  of  a  great 
being)  on  the  body  of  the  Buddha.  They 
incorporate  such  elements  as  the  ushnisha 
(a  cranial  protuberance  which  looks  more 
like  a  topknot),  elongated  earlobes  (perhaps 
a  sign  that  he  was  once  a  prince  who  has 
sacrificed  his  princely  trappings)  and  three 
lines  on  the  neck.  As  per  convention  his  hair 
is  arranged  in  snail-shell  curls  and  his  face 
has  a  distinctly  meditative  countenance: 
heavy  lidded  eyes,  a  gentle  and  impassive 
smile.  The  mahapurushalakshana  of  the 
uma— the  mole  between  the  eyebrows 
above  the  bridge  of  the  nose  that  marks  the 
spot  of  the  bindi,  the  other  sacred  lakshana 
or  symbol  — is  missing.  However,  it  is  likely 
that  it  would  have  been  painted  on. 

Evidence  for  paint  is  revealed  also  on  the 
lips  of  the  sculpture,  and  faint  traces  of  it 
remain  amidst  the  carvings  of  the  halo. 
This  is  remarkable  because  few  ancient 
sculptures  have  survived  with  any  evidence 
of  the  polychrome  decoration  they  must 
have  had  originally.  These  subtle  features 
apart,  perhaps  the  most  aesthetically 
compelling  characteristics  of  the  Gupta 
period  at  Mathura  include  the  design  of 
the  halo  behind  the  Buddha’s  face  and 
shoulders  and  the  treatment  of  his  samghati 
(drapery).  The  halo  is  divided  into  five 
major  concentric  bands  interspersed  with 
decorative  mouldings.  The  innermost  shows 
an  open,  blossoming  lotus  framing  the 


Buddha’s  face.  This  is  followed  by  a  band 
of  palmettes,  then  a  band  with  animated 
aquatic  foliage.  The  penultimate  band  is  a 
twisted,  beaded  garland  and,  finally,  right 
at  the  end,  there  is  a  scalloped  edge  to  the 
halo  which  is  symbolic  of  a  radiating  solar 
nimbus. 

Several  of  these  motifs  have  a  much  older 
history  in  Indian  art.  However,  the  specific 
style  of  their  treatment  in  this  sculpture  is 
characteristic  of  the  Gupta  period.  Thus, 
while  the  scallop-edged  nimbus  became 
popular  in  Kushan  times,  its  shallowness  and 
perfunctory  carving  at  the  edge  of  the  halo 
is  Gupta.  The  palmettes  in  the  second  band 
are  known  in  Indian  art  from  the  Mauryan 
period  (see,  for  instance,  the  abacus  of 
the  Rampurva  bull),  but  their  schematised 
treatment  is  of  this  period.  While  some  older 
motifs  may  have  begun  to  be  handled  in  a 
cursory  manner  over  time,  certain  stylistic 
features  innovated  in  the  Gupta  period 
have  been  crafted  with  tremendous  felicity. 
These  include  the  animated  nature  of  the 
third  moulding  with  aquatic  plants  that  have 
a  calligraphic  appearance,  translating  the 
movement  and  action  of  a  painter  into  the 
work  of  a  carver  of  stone  reliefs. 

Similarly,  the  very  transparent  appearance 
of  the  samghati  with  its  fine  rippled  folds 
Is  also  treated  In  a  style  that  is  diagnostic 
of  Gupta  period  workmanship  in  Mathura. 
The  diaphanous  garment  clings  to  the  body, 
looking  as  though  it  were  wet.  The  flesh  and 
musculature  Is  revealed  even  though  the 
figure  is  robed.  The  drawstring  that  holds 
up  his  lower  dhoti  under  the  outer  robe  can 
be  seen  on  his  left  thigh.  Equally  revealing  of 
the  dexterity  of  the  artist  is  his  treatment  of 
the  robe  over  the  torso  which  seems  to  echo 
the  body’s  contours,  especially  at  the  chest 
and  navel.  Aesthetically,  the  busy  treatment 
of  the  body  and  the  halo  creates  a  contrast 
with  the  calm  placidness  of  the  face.  This 
contrast  heightens  the  meditative  nature  of 
the  Buddha’s  being,  surrounded  by  a  world 
of  business.  The  arms  of  this  Buddha  are 
broken.  However,  It  appears  that  his  right 
arm  would,  as  per  convention,  have  been 
raised  in  abhaya  mudra.'' 

Whereas  the  earliest  images  at  Buddhist 
sites  referred  to  the  Buddha  through 
symbolic  means  such  as  the  famous 


pillar  capitals  at  Rampun/a,  Sarnath,  etc., 
anthropomorphic  images  of  the  Buddha 
started  being  made  in  the  Kushan  period. 

These  reached  their  aesthetic  apogee 
in  the  Gupta  period. ^  Several  sculptures 
comparable  to  this  one  have  been  found  at 
the  Govindnagar  and  Jamalpur  mounds  in 
Mathura.  One  of  these,  similar  in  style,  from 
Govindnagar  is  specifically  dated  to  the 
year  AD  434-35,  which  corresponds  with 
the  reign  of  Kumaragupta  Mahendraditya.^ 
Some  of  them  are  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  the  sculptor— the  master  craftsman, 
Yashadinna,  also  known  as  just  Dlnna.'* 
The  stupa  at  Govindnagar  had  become  a 
major  place  of  worship  in  the  immediately 
pre- Kushan  period  itself  and  attracted 
continued  patronage  during  the  Gupta 
period.®  Govindnagar  is  also  a  significant 
site  for  evidence  of  the  development  of  the 
Mahayana  tradition  of  Buddhism. 

Gupta  period  images  such  as  this  have  had 
a  deep  impact  on  the  way  Buddha  images 
are  made  all  over  the  world.  In  fact,  this 
statue  can  be  considered  an  exemplar  of  the 
type  that  would  have  been  seen  by  pilgrims 
and  visitors  from  all  over  the  Buddhist  lands, 
from  Japan  to  Afghanistan  in  the  north  and 
Indonesia  and  Sri  Lanka  in  the  south. 

This  masterpiece  of  Gupta  art  was  shown 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  Burlington 
House,  London,  in  the  exhibition  of  Indian 
antiquities  held  in  1947-48  to  acknowledge 
the  end  of  British  rule  in  India.  When  the 
objects  for  the  exhibition  were  sent  back 
to  Delhi  in  1948,  they  were  displayed  in 
the  staterooms  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan. 
The  Durbar  Hall  was  used  to  exhibit  objects 
from  the  Kushan  and  Gupta  periods, 
particularly  from  Mathura.  The  Buddha 
was  also  probably  displayed  here,  and 
continued  to  remain  In  the  same  room  long 
after  the  other  objects  were  moved  to  what 
was  established  as  the  National  Museum. 
It  currently  occupies  a  prominent  spot  and 
is  strategically  placed  where  the  throne  of 
the  erstwhile  viceroy/king  was  once  meant 
to  be. 

The  fact  that  it  was  the  Buddha  that  was 
placed  at  this  spot,  from  where  the  viceroy 
once  ruled  over  India,  Is  significant.  The 
Buddha  is  a  fitting  symbol  for  a  nation 


whose  entire  freedom  struggle  was  founded 
on  the  Idea  of  non-violence,  and  under 
whose  protection  the  President  sits  in  state. 
He  is  also  a  symbol  of  knowledge  and  an 
Individual  person’s  capacity,  highlighting 
independent  India’s  ideals  of  equal  status 
and  opportunity  for  all. 


1 .  In  standing  images,  the  right  hand  is  generally 
raised  in  abhaya  mudra,  while  the  left  holds  the 
folds  of  the  robe:  Ananda  K.  Coomaraswamy, 
The  Origin  of  the  Buddha  Image,  reprint  (New 
Delhi:  Munshiram  Manoharlal,  1972),  3. 

2.  Among  the  many  mutilated  standing  Buddhas 
of  the  Gupta  period ,  this  is  one  of  the  two  that  have 
survived  relatively  intact.  The  other  one  is  in  the 
Mathura  Museum:  J.C.  Harle,  Gupta  Sculpture: 
Indian  Sculpture  of  the  Fourth  to  Sixth  Centuries 
AD  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1974,  17-18.  A 
smaller  (91.5  cm),  but  very  closely  comparable 
standing  Buddha  was  found  in  Jamalpur  and 
dates  to  the  mid-fifth  century  (fig.  64);  two  more 
comparable  standing  Buddhas  from  Mathura, 
one  of  which  was  found  at  Govindnagar  (figs  61 
and  62),  which  are  about  1 .5  m  high,  are  also 
dated  to  the  430s:  Joanna  G.  Williams,  The  Art 
of  Gupta  India:  Empire  and  Province  (Princeton, 
N.J.:  Princeton  University  Press,  1982).  A  more 
full  list  of  the  comparable  Buddhas  in  the  Mathura 
Museum  can  be  found  in  J.  Ph.  Vogel,  Catalogue 
of  the  Archaeological  Museum  at  Mathura 
(Allahabad:  Government  Press,  United  Provinces, 
1910). 

3.  R.C.  Sharma,  Buddhist  Art:  Mathura  School 
(New  Delhi:  Wiley  Eastern  Limited,  1995),  207. 

4.  Ibid.,  207-08.  A  preliminary  study  of  the 
works  of  the  artist  Dinna  can  be  found  in  Savitri 
Subrahmanyam,  ‘Dinna:  The  Mathura-Gupta 
Artist,’  in  The  Golden  Age:  Gupta  Art— Empire, 
Province  and  Influence,  ed.  Karl  Khandalavala 
(Bombay:  Marg  Publications,  1991). 

5.  Sonya  Rhie  Quintanilla,  History  of  Early  Stone 
Sculpture  at  Mathura:  ca.  150  BCE-100  CE 
(Leiden:  EJ  Brill,  2007),  149,  187,  194. 
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A  SELF.CTION  OF  Cl  IJNFSF 
CFICVMICS 

I’orcelaiii;  18lli-20th  ceiitun(\s 


There  are  several  Chinese  ceramics 
that  were  once  used  in  the  rooms  at  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  several  of  which  have 
now  been  placed  in  one  or  the  other  of 
the  museums  at  the  site.  These  are  very 
much  in  keeping  with  the  European  taste 
for  chinoiserie  in  the  1 9th  century.  Most  of 
these  ceramic  works  are  Chinese  export 
ware.  A  lot  of  Chinese  ceramics,  particularly 
porcelain,  were  in  great  demand  in  the 
West,  and  a  range  of  these  were  produced 
and  decorated  in  China  between  the  16th 
and  20th  centuries  exclusively  for  export  to 
Europe,  and  later  to  North  America. 


a.  Balusler-slia])e(i  vase 

h:  39.4  cm,  diameter  at  base:  10.2  cm 
Stables  Museum;  Aa.  No.  3682/A 


With  a  tall  neck  and  galleried  rim,  this 
pot  is  painted  with  a  scrolling  peony  and 
poppy  pattern  on  a  rich  orange  ground. 
The  inside  of  the  vase  contrasts  with  a 
blue-tinted  celadon  visible  on  the  lip.  The 
type  of  decoration  is  typical  of  the  early 
1 8th  century  of  the  Qing  dynasty;  however, 
the  presence  of  a  slight  iridescence  in  the 
enamel  indicates  that  it  is  likely  to  be  of 
19th-century  workmanship.  This  vase  was 
presented  to  Vijay  Lakshmi  Pandit,  leader 
of  the  Indian  cultural  delegation  to  China  in 
1952. 


1).  A  s(|iiat  nieipiiig-sliaped  jar 


Kanxi  region; 

h:  28  cm,  diameter  at  base:  16.5  cm 
Stables  Museum; Acc.  No.  3664 


The  jar  would  once  have  been  lidded, 
and  an  unglazed  portion  in  the  inner 
rim  indicates  where  the  lid  would  have 
rested.  The  predominantly  green  and  grey 
decoration  with  orange  highlights  on  a  white 
ground  shows  a  pair  of  pheasants  amidst 
a  blossoming  tree  with  peonies  emerging 
from  the  ground.  This  type  of  decoration 
is  called  the  famille  verte  because  of  the 
variety  of  shades  of  green  that  are  visible. 


The  style  became  popular  in  the  1 760s  and 
continues  to  be  made  even  now. 


c.  Globulaj’  vase 

h:  3 1  cm,  diameter:  20  cm 

Nalanda  Sitting  Room; Acc.  No.  90/380 

This  famille  rose  vase  on  a  lemon-yellow 
ground  has  a  tall  neck  and  gently  flaring 
rim.  It  was  presented  to  President  Rajendra 
Prasad  by  ‘Chinese  delegates’,  most  likely 
in  1953.  The  globular  vase  is  a  common 
example  of  the  type  of  Chinese  ceramics 
that  were  placed  on  furniture  as  part  of 
19th-century  interior  decoration  in  Europe. 
It  was  quite  standard  for  palaces  and  stately 
homes  to  have  large  collections  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  ceramics,  and  the  tradition 
was  also  picked  up  by  Indian  maharajas  as 
well  as  wealthy  families.  Thus  substantial 
collections  are  to  be  found  now  in  the  Salar 
Jung  Museum,  Hyderabad,  the  Laxmi  Vilas 
Palace  of  the  Gaekwads  at  Baroda  and 
the  Jagatjit  Palace  at  Kapurthala,  while  the 
enormous  collections  of  the  Tata  family  now 
lie  in  the  Chhatrapati  Shivaji  Maharaj  Vastu 
Sangrahalaya  in  Mumbai.  These  collections 
are  symptomatic  of  many  others  that  show 
how  a  globalisation  of  taste  and  fashion  in 
interiors  and  art  styles  has  been  an  ongoing 
process  for  over  the  past  two  centuries. 


(1.  A  pair  of  blue  and  while 
uieiping  vases 

Jingdezhen; 

both  h:  30.5  cm,  diameter  at  base:  12  cm 
Stables  Museum;  vase  with  three  figures:  Acc.  No. 
596  (V/II),  vase  with  two  figures: Acc.  No.  597 

These  two  vases  are  very  typical  of  the 
Chinese  blue  and  white  tradition  that  has 
been  fashionable  all  over  the  world  for 
centuries  and  is  by  far  the  most  common 
Chinese  export  ware.  Both  these  vases 
focus  on  women  who  are  probably 
courtesans,  seen  as  they  are  with  their  usual 
trappings  of  accoutrements  that  signify 
graceful  charm  as  well  as  scholarship. 
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4.  SIX  PAIRS  OF  URNS 

Glazed  and  over- painted 
earthenware 


a-e. 


h:  69.8  an,  w  at  base  and  w  at  mouth:  19  an 
Garden  Loggia 


f. 


h:  72.4  cm,  w  at  base  and  w  at  mouth:  20.3  an 
Marble  Hall  Museum 


There  are  six  pairs  of  amphora-shaped  urns 
in  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  divided  between 
the  Marble  Museum  and  the  Garden  Loggia. 
It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  how  and  when 
they  came  into  the  collection.  Nor  do  we 
have  records  that  tell  us  who  made  them. 
They  are  broadly  attributable  to  the  early 
20th  century  and  to  the  style  of  the  Bombay 
art  school.  These  tall  vases  are  not  Inscribed 
with  the  name  of  any  individual  artists.  They 
are  all  moulded:  baluster  shaped  with  a 
flaring  trumpet  neck  with  large  prominent 
handles  that  are  attached  to  the  pot’s 
shoulder.  They  each  bear  a  moulding  at  the 
base  of  the  neck  and  at  the  constriction  of 
the  outward  flaring  foot  which  in  all  likelihood 
conceal  the  separately  moulded  portions 
that  are  attached  to  the  body  of  the  pot. 
The  pots  are  all  made  of  brown  earthenware 
and  covered  with  an  engobe— sometimes 
white— providing  a  base  colour  on  which 
there  are  elaborate  overglaze  painted 
patterns.  The  design  of  these  patterns  is 
at  times  reminiscent  of  Mughal  ornament, 
sometimes  drawing  influences  from  chintz, 
while  some  others  reveal  knowledge  of  the 
sort  of  documentation  of  Indian  patterns 
being  done  in  the  late  19th  century. 

In  the  19th  century,  there  were  important 
developments  in  art  practice  that 
encouraged  and  fostered  distinct  design 
trajectories  in  the  Indian  subcontinent. 
Colonial  directives  and  vernacular 
institutions,  especially  the  government 
schools  of  art  in  Madras,  Bombay  and 
Lahore  and  the  projects  initiated  by 
Maharaja  Sawai  Madho  Singh  II  in  Jaipur, 
became  important  in  the  development  of 
styles  for  pottery  and  ceramics.  India  had 
a  long  history  of  glazed  earthenware  and 
glazed  tile  work  that  had  been  incorporated 
in  architecture  in  Pandua,  Delhi,  Multan  and 
Sindh;  these  techniques  were  in  decline  by 
the  19th  century.  The  specific  interventions 


of  the  pottery  departments  in  the  19th 
century  were  therefore  important  for  the 
revival  of  these  traditions  and  did  much  tor 
the  creation  of  a  new  Indian  ceramic  design. 

The  work  of  Alexander  Hunter  in  Madras  is 
significant  in  the  coionial  ceramic  traditions 
in  India.''  Hunter  set  up  a  school  for  art 
and  industrial  design  in  the  1850s,  where 
his  experiments  with  locally  available 
economic  and  geological  resources  to 
manufacture  red  brick  and  fire  clay  brick 
were  conducted  originally  at  the  Chinglepet 
Jail  in  Madras.  However,  the  pottery  style 
that  was  established  in  the  Madras  School 
of  Art  was  that  of  vitrified  stoneware,  with 
glazes  coloured  by  cobalt  and  iron.  It  was 
the  first  high  temperature  glazed  stoneware 
in  India,  inspired  by  Chinese  styles.  A 
specific  design  feature  was  the  insertion  of 
coloured  clay  medallions  of  Indian  gods  and 
goddesses  attached  to  the  surface  of  the 
vessel.  None  of  these  features  are  visible 
on  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  urns,  ruling  out 
the  possibility  of  Madras  being  the  centre  of 
production.  Similarly,  the  pottery  in  Jaipur, 
which  owes  its  debt  to  tile  work  in  Amer 
and  design  in  Multan  and  Delhi,  uses  a  lot  of 
copper  oxide,  cobalt  blue  and  white.  These 
features  too  are  not  clearly  visible  in  this  set 
of  pots  at  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan. 

The  school  of  art  in  Bombay,  set  up  in  1 853 
by  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy,  was  closely 
associated  with  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
and  was  the  atelier  of  Lockwood  Kipling, 
who  specialised  in  terracotta  sculptural 
panelling.  His  colleague,  George  Terry,  drew 
on  elements  of  the  glazed  ware  of  Sindh 
and  Multan  to  produce  what  came  to  be 
known  as  Wonderland  Pottery  by  1872. 
The  predominant  colours  were  honey  and 
yellow,  copper  and  cobalt,  and  brown  and 
cream.  The  subject  matter  was  derived  from 


patterns  and  illustrations  of  Indian  epics,  the 
Buddhist  jatakas  and  the  Ajanta  frescoes. 
The  frescoes  were  particularly  relevant  for 
this  style  of  pottery,  celebrated  for  the  Indian 
classical  inspiration  they  provided,  free  of 
European  influences.  Floral  and  animal 
motifs,  including  swans  and  lotuses,  were 
copied  and  reproduced,  and  figural  scenes 
were  depicted.  This  intricate  production, 
for  the  first  time,  had  the  names  of  artists 
signed  on  the  bases  of  the  pottery  and 
‘Terryware’  was  supplied  to  distributors  in 
London  and  international  exhibitions. 

It  is  likely  that  these  urns  were  made  by 
the  Bombay  school  or  a  pottery  centre  like 
Khurja  that  might  have  been  inspired  by 
their  ideals.  The  Bombay  school  often  made 
moulded  pots  out  of  a  brown  earthenware 
clay  such  as  the  type  seen  here.  As 
mentioned  above,  these  pots  have  each 
been  covered  with  an  engobe  overlaid  with 
coloured  pigments  and  slips.  At  times,  the 
whole  pot  has  been  further  covered  by  a 
transparent  overglaze— visible  in  the  glossier 
pots  and  absent  in  the  matte  ones.  Several 
of  the  pots  also  have  gold  highlights  for 
the  rim,  handles  and  mouldings,  which  are 
added  on  in  the  final  third  low  temperature 
firing.  As  domestic  pottery  came  to  be 
appreciated  tor  its  aesthetic  qualities,  it 
found  itself  more  and  more  in  museums 
for  industrial  excellence  and  in  staterooms 
and  official  houses.  This  might  indicate  the 
relevance  of  their  continued  presence  in  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan  in  the  21st  century. 


1.  Michael,  Kristine,  lecture  on  'Ceramics 
and  the  Art  Schools  of  India  1820-1900:  in  the 
Interstices  of  craft  production,  modernity,  design 
and  function'.  Lecture  delivered  at  The  Aesthetics 
Project  Conference  (January  2014)  (Available  at: 
https://youtu .  be/J4  J  wQzJxyTI) 


5.  INDIAN  STUDIO  PO  JA  EIAY  Giircharan  Singh 
(jeraiilic  a/lenniokii  glazed  vase 

h:  14  cm,  diameter  at  widest:  21  cm 
Little  Sitting  Room,  Lakshini  Suite; 
Acc  No.  2260,  V/74,  19  P 


Gurcharan  Singh,  born  in  1896  in  Srinagar, 
took  the  path-breaking  step  of  becoming 
India’s  first  full-time  professional  modern 
studio  potter.  Initially,  he  worked  for  Ram 
Singh  Kabuli  who  owned  a  pottery  called 
Delhi  Potteries  where  bricks  and  tiles  were 
made.  Here  he  became  an  apprentice 
of  Abdullah,  who  was  a  descendant  of 
potters  who  had  come  to  Delhi  at  the  time 
of  the  Pathan  kings.  In  1919,  he  set  off 
for  Japan  where  he  pursued  a  two-year 
course  in  industrial  ceramics  at  the  Higher 
Technological  School  in  Tokyo.  In  Japan  he 
met  Yanagi,  a  philosopher  and  the  head  of 
the  Tokyo  Crafts  Museum,  who  introduced 
him  to  renowned  potters  like  Bernard 
Leach,  Kenkichi  Tomimoto,  Shoji  Hamada 
and  Kanjiro  Kawai.  Japanese  and  Korean 
aesthetics  of  handmade  ceramics  had 
widely  inspired  the  contemporary  ceramics 
movement  of  Europe  (particularly  Britain)  in 
the  1920s  and  '30s.  Singh's  aesthetic  too 
was  definitely  guided  by  these  wide-ranging 
movements  popular  at  the  time.  During  his 
career,  he  maintained  a  close  link  with  both 
the  ceramic  traditions  in  Japan  as  well  as 
Britain. 

Although  trained  in  commercial  ceramics, 
Gurcharan  Singh  had  a  strong  inclination 
towards  art  pottery.  He  set  up  his  studio  in 
Delhi,  calling  it  Delhi  Blue  Pottery,  as  well  as 
a  pottery  in  Andretta,  Himachal  Pradesh. 
Singh  mostly  worked  in  a  textured  stoneware 
although,  later,  Delhi  Blue  developed  a 
much  smoother  white  stoneware  body  that 
has  become  their  mainstay.  In  1 991 ,  he  was 
awarded  the  Padma  Shri  for  his  contribution 
to  the  field  of  ceramics. 

The  aesthetics  of  Gurcharan  Singh's  pots 
were  as  much  inspired  by  Japan  as  by 
Middle  Eastern  ceramics  and  English  studio 
pottery.  The  tenmoku-glazed  vase  in  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan  is  essentially  globular, 
but  its  shoulder  and  base  are  sharply 
angled,  rendering  the  central  portion  as 


a  vertical  wall  between  two  ridges.  This 
central  band  is  glazed  with  a  contrasting 
black  glaze.  The  speckled  brown  clay  body 
and  the  extremely  runny  nature  of  the  glaze 
are  typical  of  the  materials  that  were  in  use 
at  Delhi  Blue  Pottery  in  the  early  and  mid- 
1970s. 


I).  Glol)ular  rihl)e(l  vase 

h;  31  cm,  diameter  at  widest:  24  cm 
Dining  Room,  2  Mother  Teresa  Crescent; 

Acc.  No.  673  V/28 

e.  lUniiided  earthen  vase 

h:  34  cm,  diameter  at  widest:  24  cm 
Dining  Room,  2  Mother  Teresa  Crescent; 

Acc.  No.  674  V/28 

Gurcharan  Singh  inspired  many  other 
potters  in  India  such  as  Gauri  Khosla, 
Primula  Pandit  and  his  own  son  Mansimran 
Singh.  This  pair  of  unsigned  vases  is  most 
likely  the  work  of  one  such  artist.  Made 
of  a  dark  to  greyish  brown  stoneware, 
these  vases  have  a  speckled  rutile-based 
white  glaze.  They  are  very  much  inspired 
by  Korean  and  Japanese  traditions  that 
became  popular  amongst  studio  ceramic 
practitioners  in  India  in  the  1970s  and  80s, 
just  as  they  had  been  an  inspiration  for 
ceramicists  the  world  over. 


Mansimran  Singh 

d.  "Pall  |)ear-sha])ed  green  vase 

h:  49  cm,  diameter  at  widest:  22  cm 
Little  Sitting  Room,  Lakshmi  Suite; 

Acc.  No.  675  (V/30),  CP- 19/7 

Apart  from  training  under  his  father, 
Mansimran  Singh  studied  with  Bernard 
Leach  and  Geoffrey  Whiting  in  England. 
Together  with  his  wife  Mary,  also  a  potter, 
he  set  up  the  Andretta  Pottery  and  Craft 
Society  in  the  Kangra  hills.  Typical  of  his 
works,  this  pot  is  made  of  stoneware  and 
the  runny  ash  glaze,  which  contains  copper 
oxide,  has  given  it  a  green  tint. 
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6.  ¥0 V\\  F I ECKS  O F  atS;]).  \\\o  ewers 

MEE\IA\7\I\E 

Zinc  and  copper  alloy;  inid-20th  century; probably 
Moradabad 

a.  Ewer  with  Arabic  inscription  on  shoulder  and 
floral  pattern:  H  (with  lid):  26. 1  an,  iv:  11.4  on 
(w),  circumference  at  widest  point:  58.4  cm 

b.  Ewer  with  geometric  pattern:  h  with  lid:  28  cm, 
tv:  12.  7  cm,  circumference  at  widest  point:  60.9  cm 

Fireplace  mantle.  Committee  Room,  State  Wing 


Several  decorative  elements  of  metalware 
are  scattered  in  the  staterooms,  including 
the  Garden  Loggia  and  the  Committee 
Room  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan.  They 
are  modern  revivals  of  older  (medieval) 
Indian  metal-casting  traditions.  The  two 
ewers  with  elongated  spouts  owe  their 
design  history  to  Central  Asian  vessels 
that  began  to  be  manufactured  in  Punjab 
first  during  Ghurid  and  Ghaznavid  times, 
which  were  subsequently  made  popular 
in  Timurid  Central  Asia.  Later,  they  were 
widely  produced  at  important  metal¬ 
working  centres  in  India,  such  as  Bidar 
in  the  Deccan,  where  a  specific  type  of 
silver-inlaid  black  alloy  called  Bidriware  was 
made.  Although  these  two  ewers  appear  to 
look  like  Bidriware,  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
imitations  made  in  Moradabad  sometime  in 
the  1970s. 


(',.  Samovar 

Silver  and  tin  alloy;  Kashmir;  h:  58  cm,  tv:  45  cm 
Ganga  Dining  Room,  Guest  Wing 

The  tall  samovar  is  also  modern  and  is 
likely  to  have  come  from  Kashmir.  It  is 
made  of  a  silver  alloy  typical  of  the  region 
that  gives  it  an  appearance  of  being  silver. 


The  samovar  stands  on  a  tall,  perforated 
foot  to  keep  the  embers  burning  under 
the  vessel.  There  must  have  been  a  chain 
attached  to  the  hook  on  the  spout,  keeping 
it  connected  to  the  lid.  The  vessel  is  covered 
in  decorative  motifs  executed  in  repousse. 
This  distinctively  Kashmiri  metalwork  is 
generally  only  done  in  thin  sheets,  which 
is  why  thicker/more  substantial  pieces  of 
metal  such  as  the  handle,  its  hinge  and 
clasp  are  made  of  solid  brass. 


(1.  Urn 

Copper;  h:  58.4  cm,  w  at  mouth:  38. 1  cm, 

IV  at  base /diameter:  22.8  cm,  circumference  at 
widest:  1.7  m;  Garden  Loggia 

A  globular  urn  made  out  of  copper  sheets 
sits  in  the  Garden  Loggia  in  the  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan.  It  has  been  made  in  parts  that  have 
been  joined  together.  The  lower  body  of  the 
urn  is  visibly  made  of  sheets  of  copper  that 
have  been  hammered.  A  panel  of  decorative 
motifs  runs  along  the  circumference  of 
this  urn.  Above  a  joint,  the  upper  half  of 
the  urn  that  slants  inward  towards  the 
neck  is  also  covered  in  medallions  and 
cartouches  bearing  inscriptions  that  have 
been  engraved  on  to  the  metal  body.  These 
inscriptions  in  Arabic  in  Naskh  speak  of 
universal  brotherhood.  A  short  neck  ends  in 
a  wide,  flaring  mouth  with  a  galleried  rim. 

Much  emphasis  was  laid  during  the 
1950s  to  the  late  '70s  on  decorating  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan  with  examples  of 
Indian  craftsmanship  and  textiles  so  that 
the  house  would  reflect  the  diversity  and 
richness  of  India’s  arts  and  crafts  traditions. 
The  presence  of  these  disparate  metalwork 
objects  can  be  seen  with  this  same  lens. 
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Edwin  Lutyens  (designer) 

7.  A  PAIR  OF  GLOBES 


Painted  wood;c.  1920s;n  with  stand:  1.4  m, 
circumference  at  widest:  3.3  m 
Marble  Hall  Museum 


Two  massive  wooden  globes  are  placed 
beside  each  other  in  the  Marble  Hall 
Museum  of  the  Rashtrapatl  Bhavan.  Each  is 
positioned  within  a  large  frame  on  a  stand. 
Although  the  globes  are  now  dark  brown  in 
colour,  with  many  of  the  markings  erased, 
they  were  clearly  lighter  in  colour  originally. 
They  are  detailed  by  finely  painted  black 
lines:  the  celestial  globe  has  the  names  of 
fhe  consteliafions  and  fhe  zodiacs  in  Latin, 
while  the  terrestrial  globe  represents  the 
British  Empire  at  its  height. 

These  globes  were  originally  designed  by 
Lutyens.  This  is  evident  not  merely  from  the 
characteristic  bun-shaped  feet  of  fhe  sfand, 
but  equally  through  the  recent  discovery 
of  his  original  preparatory  sketches  for  the 
interior  design  of  the  Library. ''  These  sketches 
executed  in  the  mid-1920s  show  that  he 
intended  a  celestial  and  a  terrestrial  globe 
to  be  placed  at  opposite  ends  of  the  room. 
Subsequently,  in  the  post-Independence 
era,  they  can  be  seen  in  archival  photos 
behind  the  desks  of  Presidents  or  within 
their  greeting  rooms. 


Until  the  19th  century,  ail  the  globe  makers 
in  Europe  produced  terrestrial  and  celestial 
globes  in  pairs.  Globes  were  prestige 
objects  that  reflected  the  intellectual 
aspirations  of  the  houses  in  which  they 
were  found,  whefher  in  Mughal  India  or 
posf-Enlighfenment  Europe.  However,  the 
role  of  globes  and  maps  as  a  feature  of  fhe 
inferior  design  of  palaces  was  to  convey 
at  least  temporal  authority  over  the  world, 
and  on  some  occasions  this  authority  was 
even  shown  to  be  celestially  ordained.  This 
was  achieved  by  placing  cosmic  maps  of 
fhe  consteliafions  or  specific  arrangements 
of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  that  would 
have  been  auspicious  for  a  king  and  his 
empire.  The  presence  of  this  design  feature 
in  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  is  extended  to 
the  Cabinet  Room  where  the  walls  are 
elaborately  painted  with  a  transportation 
map.  Partha  Mitter  discusses  this  further  in 
chapter  2  of  this  book. 


1.  This  preparatory  sketch  is  available  in  the 
RIBA  archive  (DR65/LUT[58]1 70). 


Mohammed  Haneef 

8.  PLAQUES  DEPICTING 
GUPIA  KINGS 

Plaster  oj  Paris  mounted  oti  wooden  frame;  mid- 
1950s:  Lucknow;  h:  11  III  (without  frame) ,  1.4  in 
(with  frame),  tv:  71. 1  cm  (without  frame),  97.1  cm 
(with  frame):  Multiple  locations  in  the  property 

Plaque  showii{q  Emperor  Samudragupta  playing  on 
the  lyre;  legend  on  the  margin :  Maharajadhiraf  Sri 
Samudragupta 

Plaque  showing  Chandragupta  II,  Vikrainaditya, 
attacking  lion  with  sword;  legend  on  the  margin: 

Na  rendrachandrah 

Plaque  depicting  Emperor  Chandragupta  I  and  his 
consort  Kumardevi 

Plaque  depicting  Emperor  Knmaragupta  I  attacking 
a  rhinoceros 

Plaque  showing  Emqieror  Skandagupta  holding  a 
bow 
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The  artist,  Mohammed  Haneef,  who  worked 
at  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  University  of 
Lucknow,  had  a  long  and  flourishing  career. 
Apart  from  training  several  prominent 
sculptors,  Flaneef  was  also  known  for 
his  naturalistic  rendering  of  figures.  This 
gained  him  several  portrait  commissions, 
particularly  of  politicians  in  Uttar  Pradesh. 
This  set  was  commissioned  at  the  request 
of  K.M.  Munshi,  governor  of  Uttar  Pradesh, 
as  a  gift  for  Dr  Rajendra  Prasad,  the  first 
President  of  India. 

Inspired  by  the  fourth  to  fifth  century  ad  gold 
coins  of  the  Gupta  period,  it  shows  the  most 
prominent  kings  of  the  dynasty  engaged  in 
various  kingly  pursuits.  The  Gupta  period  is 
widely  regarded  as  the  Golden  Age  of  Indian 
history  and  much  was  made  of  it  during 
the  Indian  national  movement  to  inspire 
Indians  to  take  pride  in  their  glorious  past. 
After  Independenoe,  since  it  was  no  longer 
appropriate  for  the  house  to  be  decorated 
with  portraits  of  British  aristocrats  and 
royals,  several  artworks  were  commissioned 
to  Inspire  Indian  patriotism  instead.  These 
plaques  form  one  such  set. 
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Cabinet  Room  (earlier  Council  Room),  mas  designed  and  painted  by  Percy  Brown  with  assistance  from  several  other  artists  who  can  be  seen  at  work  in  the  archival 
photograph  below.  An  important  art  historian,  Brown  had  headed  the  Mayo  School  of  Art,  Lahore,  and  Government  School  of  Art,  Calcutta,  He  had  also  been  curator  of 
the  Lahore  Museum  and  curator  at  the  I'ictoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London. 

Source: Aman  Nath  (left  image  below) 
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APPOTNTIMENT  OF  ARCHrPECTS 
FOR  NEW  DEIiiT 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer  Lutyens,  a  brilliant  designer  of  country  villas 
for  the  Edwardians,  was  chosen  hy  Viceroy  Lord  Hardinge  to 
plan  the  city  of  New  Delhi  and  design  the  Viceroy’s  House,  a 
choice  endorsed  hy  several  other  influential  figures.  Sir  Herbert 
Baker,  who  had  made  his  name  building  imperial  architecture 
in  South  Africa,  was  also  brought  into  the  plan.  Later,  Lutyens 
contended  that  he  invited  his  friend  Baker  to  collaborate  with 
him  on  the  project,  with  himself  in  charge  of  the  Government 
House,  while  Baker  would  design  the  two  Secretariat  buildings 
flanking  the  grand  avenue  that  led  up  to  the  Viceroy’s  House, 
known  as  North  and  South  Blocks.  Baker  for  his  part  claimed 
that  he  was  recruited  hy  Sir  William  Meston  to  rein  in  Lutyens’s 
aesthetic  idealism.^  Interestingly,  Baker  had  declared  an  interest  in 
the  project  early  on  by  writing  a  long,  detailed  letter  in  the  Times 
of  3  October  1912,  before  his  appointment,  setting  out  his  own 
vision  of  New  Delhi. 

The  mutual  recriminations  and  misunderstandings  that  eventually 
soured  the  relationship  of  these  two  leading  figures  are  too  well 
known  to  rehearse  in  detail  here.  However,  it  is  vital  to  examine 
their  difterences  if  we  are  to  grasp  the  reasons  behind  the  choice  of 
mural  decoration  in  the  official  buildings  designed  respectively  by 


them.  Lutyens  had  begun  his  career  with  original  interpretations 
of  the  romantic  picturesque  in  his  domestic  architecture  with 
imaginative  handling  of  irregular  forms,  which  he  gradually 
abandoned  for  classical  regularity.  However,  in  Delhi  he  had  no 
doubt  that  Palladian  edifices  would  represent  timeless  values 
that  transcended  racial  and  cultural  difference,  thus  upholding 
the  highest  ideals  of  this  20th-century  heir  to  the  Roman 
imperium.  For  the  Raj,  an  enlightened  despotism  dedicated  to 
public  service,  the  humanism  of  classical  architecture  was  self- 
evident.  Lutyens  did  not  see  the  need  to  consider  Muslim  or 
Hindu  architecture  seriously;  to  him  they  were  ‘mere  joinery  in 
stone,  without  intellect’.’^  Writing  to  his  wife.  Lady  Emily,  on  4 
June  1912,  he  mused,  ‘Personally  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
any  real  Indian  architecture  or  any  great  tradition. They  are  spurts 
by  various  mushroom  dynasties  with  as  much  intellect  in  them 
as  any  other  art  nouveau.’  He  concluded, ‘Why  should  we  throw 
away  the  lovely  subtlety  of  a  Greek  column  for  this  uncouth 
and  careless  unknowing  and  unseeing  shape?’^  To  him,  Mughal 
buildings  were  mere  ‘piffle’.'’  Lutyens  has  often  been 


Aboi'e:  Lutyens  had  intetided  murals  to  be  painted  in  several  rooms.  This 
archival  sketch  of  his  original  plan  for  the  Banquet  Hall  (earlier  the  State 
Dining  Room)  shows  that  the  upper  dado  was  meant  to  contain  the  14  great 
cities  of  the  British  Empire.  This  plan  further  states  that  it  was  ‘seen  and 
approved  hy  H.A'I.  the  Queen  on  September  24.  1917’. 

Source:  RIBA  Collections 


accused  of  being  insensitive  to  local  sentinients,  but  in  deference 
to  government  insistence,  he  did  grudgingly  agree  to  the  limited 
inclusion  of  Indian  elements  such  as  the  chattris  along  the  roofline, 
which  he  called — in  characteristic  style — ‘stupid  useless  things’.' 

But  let  us  now  examine  his  partner  Sir  Herbert  Baker’s  feelings 
about  blending  European  and  Indian  elements.  In  accord  with 
Lutyens,  Baker  made  clear  in  his  letter  to  the  Times  that  only 
classical  architecture  was  compatible  with  the  higher  calling  ot 
the  Raj,  which  was  to  hold  together  myriad  races,  religions  and 
languages  incapable  of  governing  themselves,  once  again  drawing 
an  analogy  with  the  ancient  Roman  Empire.  Indian  styles  were 
simply  incapable  of  expressing  orderly  governance.  Even  Mughal 
architecture,  as  confirmed  by  that  great  authority,  the  architectural 
historian  James  Fergusson,  was  decorative  and  charming  but  not 
constructive  or  embodied  the  geometric  qualities  that  expressed 
the  impersonal  law  and  order  ot  Pax  Britannica.  Baker’s  solution 
was  a  classical  style  with  the  structural  features  and  decorations  of 
Indian  architecture  that  would  expound  the  myths,  symbols  and 
history  of  its  people.  In  short,  his  aim  was  to  apply  ‘the  eternal 
principles  of  the  ordered  beauty  of  classical  architecture  and  to 
graft  on  appropriate  features  of  Indian  architecture’.'* 

Hardinge  had  no  quarrel  with  the  two  architects  regarding 
the  supreme  importance  of  classical  architecture  as  a  symbol 


of  rational  order  that  reflected  the  Raj  ideal  of  pacifying  the 
conglomeration  of  disparate  peoples  that  was  the  subcontinent. 
But,  knowing  the  cost  of  ignoring  Indian  sentiment  at  a  time  of 
mounting  political  turmoil,  he  insisted  on  respecting  ‘traditions 
of  Indian  art’,  proposing  the  compromise  ‘Western  architecture 
with  an  oriental  motif ’.^ 

Baker  concurred  with  Hardinge  that  Indian  craftsmen  could 
give  expression  to  Indian  personalities  through  craftsmanship  in 
emblems,  symbols  and  inscriptions,  in  which  Indian  workmen 
had  such  skill  and  facility.  Even  though  privately  Lutyens 
grumbled  that  Indians  had  no  knowledge  of  craftsmanship  except 
accountancy,  he  was  prepared  to  make  concessions  and  even 
agreed  to  set  up  a  workshop  to  improve  artisan  taste  with  western 
training  while  encouraging  them  to  preserve  their  manual  skill. 
In  1916,  he  sent  a  memorandum  to  the  ‘Delhi  Committee  for 
Building  the  Capital’,  proposing  an  applied  Indian  school  at 
Delhi,  in  the  medieval  European  guild  tradition,  to  promote 
the  fine  art  of  painting.'"  To  ‘meet  the  requirements  of  Eastern 
sentiment’,  he  even  introduced  Indian  elements  in  his  sketches 
for  the  architectural  plans  for  Delhi.  In  short,  there  was  no  serious 
disagreement  over  the  question  of  architectural  style.  However, 
heated  discussions  broke  out  over  the  question  of  decorative 
elements,  including  mural  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  official 
buildings. This  is  where  the  story  gets  more  complicated. 
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SEl.ECl’IXG  A  Ml  RAL  STM.E 

Since  the  19th  century  nationalist  thinkers  everywhere  had 
emphasised  the  importance  of  monumental  historic  murals 
in  public  spaces  to  serve  the  nation,  as  seen  for  instance  in  the 
Pantheon  in  Pans  or  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  London.  At  the 
end  ot  that  century  the  paintings  at  the  Buddhist  caves  of  Ajanta 
had  become  the  supreme  exemplar  of  Indian  nationalist  art.  E.B. 
Havell,  who  urged  his  students  to  study  the  ancient  frescoes,  also 
made  efforts  to  revive  this  art,  inviting  his  deputy  Abanindranath 
Tagore  to  make  experiments  in  fresco  buono.  Sister  Nivedita 
(Margaret  Noble),  toremost  disciple  of  the  charismatic  Bengali 
monk  Swami  Vivekananda  and  a  mentor  of  the  fledgling ‘Bengal 
School  of  Painting’,  was  confident  that  there  was  a  great  future  for 
mural  painting  m  India,  which  ‘will  have  three  different  subjects, 
the  national  ideals,  the  national  history,  and  the  national  life’.” 
Abanindranath’s  pupils,  especially  Nandalal  Bose,  experimented 
with  both  wet  and  dry  mural  methods  at  Santiniketan.The  other 
torm  ot  murals  was  the  marouflage,  which  consisted  of  pasting 
large  oil  canvas  panels  on  to  the  walls  and  ceilings.  This  method 
was  made  popular  in  India  by  W.E.  Gladstone  Solomon,  head 
of  Bombay’s  Sir  J.J.  School  of  Art  from  1918  until  1940;  he  had 
learned  the  technique  at  the  Royal  Academy  as  a  student.  These 
three  difterent  types  of  mural  painting  were  prevalent  in  India  in 
the  early  20th  century. 

While  not  especially  enamoured  of  the  prospect  of  historic  mural 
paintings  intruding  on  his  pristine  classical  interior,  Lutyens 
nonetheless  decided  to  give  it  a  try.  Of  the  art  schools  he  visited 
in  order  to  decide  on  the  suitability  of  student  works  for  the 
murals,  the  art  school  in  Bombay  under  Solomon  was  most  keen 
to  impress  him.  In  fact,  since  1918,  Solomon  had  been  preparing 
the  ground  for  winning  the  New  Delhi  mural  commission  for 
his  students.  When  he  took  over  as  the  principal,  the  academic 
artists  trained  at  the  Bombay  art  school  had  been  eclipsed  by 
the  nationalist  Bengal  school  led  by  Abanindranath  Tagore. 
Influential  figures  in  the  Indian  government  were  especially  keen 
to  offer  patronage  to  the  nationalist  art  movement  in  Bengal,  as 
a  bulwark  against  the  growing  incidence  of  violent  revolutionary 
terrorism,  proclaiming  it  to  be  the  only  true  expression  of  the 
national  spirit. 

Aware  that  lucrative  commissions  would  be  offered  to  the 
students  of  government  art  schools,  Solomon  decided  to  recover 
the  ground  lost  by  Bombay.  His  first  aim  was  to  challenge 
Bengal’s  monopoly  as  the  sole  spokesperson  for  national  art  by 
offering  a  rival  ‘indigenous’  style  that  combined  Ajanta  murals 
with  western  life  drawing.  Solomon’s  basic  credo  was  that  style, 
whether  eastern  or  western,  must  be  chosen  in  accordance  with 
the  needs  of  a  specific  mural.  But  regardless  of  style,  it  must  be 
grounded  in  nature,  which  meant  for  him  western  ‘scientific’ 


figure  drawing.  Trained  at  the  Royal  Academy,  he  firmly  believed 
that  the  ability  to  draw  the  human  figure  on  scale  was  a  sine  qua 
non  for  the  execution  of  large  many-figured  murals.  He  thus  set 
up  a  competent  department  of  nude  figure  drawing,  something 
that  had  hitherto  been  absent  in  Bombay. 

When  Solomon  took  up  his  position  in  India  in  1918,  the  debates 
surrounding  New  Delhi  had  become  quite  frenetic.  He  promptly 
began  lobbying  the  government  ol  Bombay  and  the  local  press 
to  back  his  bid  for  the  New  Delhi  commission  for  his  students. 
Lutyens  had  already  visited  art  schools  in  India  to  examine  their 
fitness  to  embellish  his  buildings.  In  1921,  Solomon  approached 
Lutyens  to  consider  the  students  of  the  Bombay  art  school  for 
murals  at  the  Viceroy’s  House.  M.V.  Dhurandhar,  Solomon’s 
deputy  at  the  art  school,  took  the  students  to  Delhi  to  meet  the 
great  man.  Lutyens  asked  them  to  produce  a  drawing  from  a  piece 
of  Hindu  sculpture  in  his  possession.  His  purpose  was  to  test  their 
competence  to  carry  out  the  decoration  ot  his  buildings.’^ 

Having  examined  student  work  at  various  art  schools,  Luytens 
reached  the  conclusion  that  their  work  would  be  unsuitable  for 
the  interior  of  the  Viceroy’s  House.  In  deference  to  Lutyens,  the 
proposal  for  representing  historical  narratives  on  his  walls  was 
dropped  by  the  Delhi  Planning  Committee.  Instead,  a  large  map 
of  India  and  the  newly  opened  air  route  from  Delhi  to  London 
would  embellish  the  Council  Room  (now  called  the  Cabinet 
Room).  Historic  and  mythological  murals  were  to  eventually 
find  a  place  in  the  seven  rooms  of  the  South  and  North  Blocks  of 
Herbert  Baker’s  Secretariat. 


THE  Ml  RAES  INTTTE  COI  XCIE/ 

CABINE  J^  ROOM 

Let  us  now  examine  the  murals  executed  in  the  viceregal 
residence,  which  is  actually  one  large  painting  covering  the  four 
walls  ot  the  Council  Room.  Lutyens  suggested  the  decoration 
ot  this  room  with  a  series  of  accurate  pictorial  maps  but  in  the 
‘fabulous’ style  ot  16th-  and  17th-century  cartographers. The  aim 
of  the  map  was  to  show  the  contrast  between  traditional  modes  of 
lite  and  transport  and  the  advance  of  science;  it  fixed  Alexandria 
(appropriately  named  after  the  Greek  conqueror  of  the  East)  on 
the  map  as  halfway  between  East  and  West,  between  advanced 
and  backward  nations.  Notable  cities  and  regions  were  indicated 
by  their  best-known  landmarks.  The  sections  of  the  cartographic 
mural  on  the  four  walls,  each  depicting  a  portion  of  India  and 
surrounding  regions,  were  designed  and  painted  by  Percy  Brown, 
principal  of  the  Government  School  of  Art  in  Calcutta,  and 
executed  with  a  special  oil  painting  process  supervised  by  Munshi 
Ghulam  Husain,  former  vice-principal  of  the  Lucknow  School 
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of  Art. They  were  assisted  by  other  artists  such  as  K.N.  Banerjee,  S. 
Iiiayat  Muhammad,  B.B.  Benegal,  M.  Fuzl  Uddin,  B.C.  Panappa, 
Muhammad  Ismail  Khan  and  PS.  Chaudhuri. 

The  opening  quotation  from  Jonathan  Swift  sets  the  tone  by 
presenting  the  East  as  the  eternal  exotic: 

Geographers  m  Afric  maps 
With  savage  pictures  fill  their  gaps, 

And  o’er  inhabitable  downs 
Placed  elephants  for  want  ofTowns. 

Throughout,  there  is  a  playful  juxtaposition  of  images  representing 
the  unchanging  East  and  changes  m  British  India  wrought  by  the 
marvels  of  science.  As  Brown  commented,  while  the  accuracy 
of  the  map  was  maintained,  a  picturesque  effect  was  created  by 
emulating  medieval  maps.  The  East  Wall  represents  the  southern 
Indian  triangle  including  the  Deccan,  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and 
south  Burma  (Myanmar  then  under  British  rule),  and  parts  of 
Southeast  Asia.  The  compass  mounted  on  dolphins,  to  the  left, 
specifies  the  longitude  of  8214  degrees,  or  Indian  Standard  Time 
that  is  five  and  a  halt  hours  ahead  of  Greenwich  Mean  Time. 
This  is  to  stress  the  tie  that  binds  the  empire  with  the  mother 
country.  The  Bay  of  Bengal  is  tilled  both  with  steam  ships  and 
sea  monsters,  juxtaposing  the  fabulous  past  and  present  progress, 
while  the  Andaman  Islands  are  cryptically  personified  as  an 
aborigine  with  bow  and  arrow,  rather  than  reminding  the  viewer 
that  they  serve  as  a  penal  colony  for  political  prisoners.  Such 
allegorising  also  reinforced  a  sense  of  the  Raj  as  the  guardian 
of  the  aboriginal  lifestyle.  Ceylon  (present  Sri  Lanka)  is  linked 
to  India  by  the  depiction  of  the  god  Hanuman  taking  a  mighty 
leap  across  the  Palk  Strait.  Other  elements  in  the  south  include 
the  Dravidian  temple  gopiira,  as  well  as  examples  of  Hindu  and 
Muslim  architecture,  such  as  the  Gol  Gumbaz  at  Bijaptir,  one 
of  the  largest  domes  in  the  world.  The  recognisable  emblem  tor 
Rangoon  (present  Yangon)  is  the  Buddha  placed  in  front  of  the 
Golden  Pagoda. 

The  South  Wall  covers  a  large  area  ot  north  India  and  is 
correspondingly  divided  into  two  parts.  Prominent  on  the  left, 
that  is,  western  India,  is  a  depiction  of  Karachi’s  mooring  mast  tor 
an  airship,  which  is  also  shown,  celebrating  the  passage  to  Europe. 
Arabia  is  passed  en  route  to  the  West,  marked  by  an  astrolabe  with 
points  of  the  compass  and  Arab  dhows.  Bombay  is  identitied  by 
the  monumental  Gateway  built  by  the  Raj  that  welcomes  the 
visitor  to  British  Inciia.  Jodhpur,  the  territory  of  a  feudal  Rajput 
prince,  is  represented  as  a  polo  player,  while  the  Hill  of  Girnar  is 
included  as  a  sacred  spot  to  the  Jains.  Other  landmarks  include 
New  Delhi  as  the  viceroy’s  seat  of  power  and  the  Taj  Mahal  in 
Agra,  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Mughal  Empire.  The  right  part  of 
the  South  Wall  features  eastern  India,  with  Lord  Curzon’s  ‘gift’  to 
the  Indian  people,  the  Victoria  Memorial,  symbolising  Calcutta, 


and  the  Sundarbans  is  shown  with  its  best-known  denizen,  the 
Bengal  tiger.  Similarly,  parts  of  Burma  and  Nepal  are  identified 
with  their  most  recognisable  objects.  Tatanagar,  the  city  built 
by  the  steel  magnate  Jamsethji  Tata,  celebrates  India’s  industrial 
development  while  the  ancient  monument,  the  Sun  Temple  at 
Konarak,  known  to  European  sailors  as  the  Black  Pagoda  that  had 
been  the  mariner’s  guide  for  centuries,  is  included  as  a  celebrated 
archaeological  site. 

The  West  Wall  concentrates  on  the  extreme  north  right  up  to 
Central  Asia,  including  Kashmir,  associated  with  the  pink  lotus 
on  the  waters  of  the  Dal  Lake,  the  Golden  Temple,  the  Sikh  holy 
shrine  in  Amritsar,  and  Tibet,  recently  brought  to  its  knees  by  Sir 
Francis  Younghusband,  which  is  presented  as  a  land  of  demons 
and  devil  dancers.  The  ungovernable  north-west  trontier  shows 
a  sharpshooter  engaged  in  his  deadly  work.  Finally,  the  North 
Wall  traces  the  air  route  from  Delhi  to  London,  celebrating  the 
triumph  of  aeronautic  advances  by  contrast  with  slow  modes  ot 
oriental  transport,  the  camel  cart  trundling  at  2  miles  an  hour 
compared  with  the  speeding  aircraft  at  over  100  miles  an  hour. 
Eastern  superstition  provides  a  humorous  interlude  when  a  Marsh 
Arab  purportedly  shouts  ‘Allah’  as  an  aeroplane  flies  overhead.’-’ 


THK  HISTORIC  MIH^ALS  OFTIIK  SOUTH 
AND  NOKTII  BLOCK  OFTIIL  IMPEKFVL 
sECKErAHi  vr 

Sir  Herbert  Baker  was  an  avowed  champion  of  the  empire 
and  a  supporter  of  classical  style  for  imperial  architecture,  but 
he  imagined  the  empire  to  rest  on  the  foundations  of  willing 
and  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  the  subject  peoples.  He  was  also 
more  open-minded  than  Lutyens,  delighting  in  Indian  culture 
and  people  during  his  travels  through  the  subcontinent.  On 
Hindu  art,  he  observed  that  the  Hindu  temples  oveiHowed 
with  exuberant  carvings  but  accepted  that  many  had  lost  their 
vital  significance  through  the  ages.  One  telling  contrast  in  their 
responses  to  other  cultures  is  visible  in  Lutyens’s  and  Baker’s  visit 
to  Jorasanko,  ancestral  home  of  Rabindranath  Tagore  (although 
the  poet  was  absent  on  that  occasion).  Baker,  who  knew  Tagore’s 
poetry,  showed  a  lot  of  interest  in  finding  out  more  about  the 
artists  working  in  the  house  tinder  Abaninciranath,  described  by 
him  as  the  ‘ideal  community  of  culture’.  But  the  visit  left  Lutyens 
cold.  (Ot  course  Lutyens’s  views  of  India  were  soured  by  the 
growing  ritt  between  him  and  his  wife.  Lady  Emily,  who  became 
besotted  with  the  adolescent  Jiddti  Krishnamurti.) 

Baker  regarded  the  participation  of  Indian  artists  and  craftsmen 
as  vital  to  his  buildings,  endorsing  the  idea  that  the  craftsmanship 
in  emblems,  symbols  and  inscriptions,  in  which  Indian  craftsmen 
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had  much  skill,  should  give  expression  to  the  personalities  of 
Indians.  As  he  confided  in  his  memoirs,  ‘content  in  art,  national 
and  human  sentiment,  and  their  expression  in  architecture, 
seem  to  me  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance’.'’^  To  capture 
the  Indian  personality  in  his  buildings,  he  delved  into  Mughal 
history  and  Hindu  epics.  Baker  also  subscribed  to  the  19th- 
century  Gesamtkunstwerk  ideal,  the  notion  of  William  Morris 
that  architecture,  the  mother  of  the  arts,  should  preside  over  the 
fusion  of  the  different  arts,  notably  painting  and  sculpture.  In 
1912  Baker  had  proclaimed  what  was  to  be  the  architect’s  credo 
in  New  Delhi:  ‘he  [the  architect]  must  so  fire  the  imagination 
of  the  painters,  sculptors,  and  craftsmen  of  the  Empire,  that  they 
may,  interfusing  their  arts  with  his,  together  raise  a  permanent 
record  of  the  history,  learning,  and  romance  ot  India.’’^ 

The  next  question  was;  what  would  be  the  criteria  for  choosing 
painters  who  would  embellish  the  walls  of  the  Secretariat?  This 
predominantly  aesthetic  question  became  enmeshed  in  wider 
political  issues  such  as  the  balancing  act  of  keeping  the  different 
communities  happy  when  bestowing  government  patronage. 

Solomon  enjoyed  a  signal  success  in  1924  at  the  Empire 
Exhibition  in  Wembley.  Conscious  of  Bengal’s  predominance  at 
the  exhibition,  he  had  arranged  to  ship  a  whole  ‘Indian  Room’ 
made  of  Malabar  teak  to  Wembley  as  the  contribution  of  the 
‘Bombay  School  of  Painting’.  The  most  striking  part  of  the  room 
was  its  ceiling  consisting  of  nine  large,  richly  painted  panels 
representing  the  signs  of  the  Hindu  zodiac.'^  Wembley  became  a 
battleground  for  the  New  Delhi  mural  commission.  A  conference 
on  future  government  art  policy  centring  on  state  patronage, 
organised  by  the  India  Society,  was  held  at  Wembley  on  2  June 
1924.  Solomon  and  his  patron  Lord  Lloyd,  former  governor  of 
Bombay,  dominated  the  conference  from  the  start.  A  resolution, 
called  the  Prix  de  Delhi,  along  the  lines  of  the  Prix  de  Rome, 
was  passed  that  would  provide  subsidies  to  enable  students  to 


train  for  decorating  the  public  buildings  of  New  Delhi. With 
consummate  skill  m  political  lobbying  and  effective  use  of  the 
press,  Solomon  was  able  to  win  the  entire  Secretariat  mural 
commission  for  Bombay,  and  his  students  in  particular;  the  only 
artist  who  wasn’t  part  of  Solomon’s  group  was  Samuel  Fyzee 
Rahamin,  a  senior  Bombay  artist  on  the  scene.  Completely 
outmanoeuvred,  the  Bengal  school  was  left  without  any  share  in 
the  coimnission.'® 

Solomon’s  favoured  medium  was  marouflage;  this  was  basically 
oil  canvas  panel  attached  to  the  wall  and  often  dismissed  by  critics 
as  not  a  proper  mural.  Solomon  was  not  unaware  of  this  and,  in 
anticipation  of  success  in  Delhi,  he  brought  a  traditional  fresco 
painter  from  Jaipur  to  the  school  to  instruct  his  students  in  fresco 
biiono.  At  this  time,  a  traditional  Nathdwara  painter  of  Rajasthan, 
J.M.  Ahivasi,  also  enrolled  at  the  school.  Both  fresco  btioiw  and 
marouflage  were  employed  in  the  seven  rooms  ot  the  Secretariat. 

The  mural  decorations  of  the  Secretariat  buildings  of  New 
Delhi  were  largely  completed  in  1928-29.  In  January  1928,  the 
headmaster  of  the  Bombay  art  school  M.V.  Dhtirandhar  visited 
Delhi  with  his  students  in  order  to  gain  first-hand  experience 
of  the  site  and  other  details.  There  were  three  noteworthy  mural 
projects  to  be  carried  out  in  the  North  Block.  Dhurandhar  was 
given  one  of  the  most  substantial  commissions  m  the  North 
Block;  decorating  the  Law  Members’  Chamber  (at  present 
the  home  minister’s  office).  The  headmaster  examined  the 
dimensions  of  the  Law  Members’  Chamber  in  order  to  prepare 
pencil,  watercolour  and  oil  sketches  for  the  murals.  In  August 
1928  he  submitted  the  preliminary  cartoons  for  the  murals  in 
the  Law  Members’  Chamber  to  the  Department  of  Industries 
and  Labour,  completing  the  work  in  September  1929. The  panels 
were  then  transported  from  Bombay  to  New  Delhi.  Dhurandhar 
was  present  at  the  installation  and  personally  supervised  the 
attachment  of  the  panels  on  the  walls.''' 
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Dhurandhar  designed  and  painted  an  elaborate  frieze  that 
wrapped  around  the  recess  band  below  the  ceiling,  above  a  rich 
and  elaborate  decorative  floral  border  between  the  wall  and  the 
ceiling.  Two  wall  spaces  in  the  chamber,  each  7.32  metres  long 
and  1.52  metres  wide,  each  divided  into  three  parts,  each  to 
accommodate  a  2.44  metre-long  canvas,  were  made  available  to 
him.  In  order  to  impress  the  law  members,  Dhurandhar  decided 
to  present  the  English  justice  system  at  work  in  India,  with  its 
impartial  enforcement  of  the  Hindu  and  Muslim  civil  codes. 
He  took  two  examples  of  personal  law  from  the  Hindu  Civil 
Code  and  one  from  the  Muslim  Sharia  law:  from  the  Hindu 
law,  stridliatiatn  adhyagni  (bride  wealth),  or  the  wife’s  right  to 
her  personal  property  consecrated  in  the  lioin  (sacred  nuptial 
fire)  witnessed  by  the  guests  at  a  wedding,  and  the  adoption  of 
an  heir  by  a  datta  uidhatia  (childless  man);  and  the  Muslim  law 
of  the  inarz-td-maut  (last  will  and  testament).  The  fourth  panel, 
which  holds  the  other  three  together  conceptually,  represents  an 
early  court  of  the  East  India  Company  dispensing  even-handed 
imperial  justice  to  all  Indians. 

Dhurandhar  had  been  a  devotee  of  figure  drawing  since  his 
student  days  and  had  the  ability  to  draw  large  figures  to  scale  tor 
the  marotiflage  murals.  He  revelled  in  treating  complex  many- 
figured  compositions  in  each  panel.  The  Stridhaiiain  depicts  a 
Marathi  wedding  with  various  activities  going  on  in  a  crowded 
environment:  the  bride,  the  groom  and  the  priest  are  seated  in 
front  of  the  nuptial  fire;  trays  of  ornaments  for  the  bride  are 
placed  by  the  bride’s  parents  in  front  ot  the  tire;  and  guests  arrive 
at  the  wedding  while  a  band  of  musicians  play.  In  Datta  Vidliaiia, 
a  number  of  the  relatives  crowd  around  the  two  central  figures, 
the  little  boy  being  adopted  and  the  old  man  feeding  him  sugar 
cane  in  front  of  the  sacred  fire.  The  mother  laments  the  loss  ot 
her  child  in  the  background  while  guests  witness  the  scene  and 
scribes  complete  the  business  part  of  the  ceremony.  In  the  Muslim 
scene  of  Marz-id-Maut,  the  dying  man  is  propped  up  with  a 


pillow  and  a  bolster  in  his  bed,  handing  the  keys  to  his  treasury  to 
his  son,  ignoring  false  claimants,  while  some  relatives  offer  alms 
to  mendicants  as  a  pious  act,  and  other  grieving  relatives  crowd 
around  the  dying  man.  In  the  fourth  mural,  the  early  court  ot 
the  East  India  Company  is  presided  over  by  a  judge  or  magistrate 
as  a  trial  takes  place.  A  woman  makes  vehement  gestures  against 
the  guilty  verdict  handed  to  a  man  related  to  her.  This  complex 
painting  includes  a  murder  scene  and  the  survivors  who  are  in  a 
state  of  distress.  Dhurandhar  seeks  to  convey  the  din  and  bustle  of 
a  typical  court  in  India,  with  a  host  of  lawyers  and  clients  milling 
around  the  courtroom.  In  the  two  scenes  of  the  Hindu  Civil 
Code,  Dhurandhar  depicts  his  own  Pathare  Prabhti  coimnunity. 
Known  for  his  ethnographic  postcards  of  different  communities, 
Dhurandhar  places  great  emphasis  on  the  distinct  attire  of  each 
community  in  these  depictions.  For  instance,  Marathi  women  are 
dressed  in  a  typical  local  sari  while  Muslim  women  wear  the 
salwar,  kameez  and  occasionally  hijab. 


ABOP'E:The  panel  by  M.  Id  Dhurandhar  illustrates  the  English  justice  system 
through  a  depiction  of  an  early  court  of  the  East  India  Company,  1929;  7.3  x 
1.5  m  (each  opposite  wall) 

Law  Members'  Chamber  (now  the  home  minister's  office),  North  Block 
Next  P.-ice 

Top  RiGHT.'This  panel  by  M.  E Dhurandhar  depicts  stridhanam  adhyagni 
(bride  wealth). 

Top  Left:  Detail  of  panel  by  A/.  E  Dhurandhar  illustrates  the  Datta  lldhana 
(the  adoption  of  an  heir  by  a  childless  man) 

Bottom  LEFicTlie  panel  by  M.  E Dhurandhar  illustrates  the  Muslim  law  of 
Marz-ul-Maut  (last  will  and  testament). 

Bottom  Right:  Detail  of  panel  by  M.  E  Dhurandhar  in  the  Diw  Members’ 
Chamber  (now  the  home  minister’s  office),  North  Block 
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The  second  most  important  set  of  paintings  in  the  North  Block 
is  in  Committee  Room  A  (now  the  office  of  the  minister  of 
state  for  home).  They  were  produced  by  the  students  of  the 
Bombay  art  school  under  Solomon’s  close  supervision.  The 
most  ambitious  composition  is  on  the  ceiling  in  marouflage. 
Underneath  a  bare  white  lantern,  the  ciome  is  divided  into  eight 
compartments  by  means  of  slender  columns  of  decorative  plaster. 
In  each  compartment,  at  the  base  of  the  dome,  is  depicted  a  major 
monument,  ranging  from  the  great  Buddhist  stupa  at  Sanchi  to 
the  Mughal  mausoleum  of  Itmad-ud-Daulah  in  Agra.  Above 
each  monument  hovers  a  winged  female  angel  with  massive 
anthropomorphic  wings,  set  against  a  pinkish-purple  twilight  sky; 
the  eight  angels  are  draped  in  eight  different  Indian  costumes, 
representing  different  epochs  of  Indian  history  conunensurate 
with  each  of  the  monuments.  The  ‘Gupta  Period’,  for  instance, 
is  represented  by  a  female  figure  in  a  pose  reminiscent  of  the 
well-known  Parisian  artist  Alfons  Mucha’s  posters;  she  is  bare¬ 
breasted  in  the  style  ofAJanta  with  a  jewel-encrusted  belt  holding 
up  a  bejewelled  full-length  Indian  skirt.  We  have  a  preparatory 
sketch  by  V.G.  Shenoy,  one  of  the  students  involved  in  the  project, 
who  may  have  actually  painted  the  Gupta  Period.  The  angel  for 
a  Muslim  monument  demands  the  woman  wear  a  short  blouse 
and  long  Central  Asian  skirt,  while  an  angel  for  a  more  recent 
period  is  draped  in  a  full-length  north  Indian  sari.  The  angel 
related  to  the  Sanchi  stupa  sports  a  scanty  loincloth  in  emulation 
of  the  yakshis  on  the  gateways.  Solomon  had  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  supervising  the  drawing  of  these  figures,  and 
quite  a  few  of  them  betray  his  penchant  for  Alfons  Mucha’s  fiii-de- 
sieck  posters. Underneath  the  figures,  the  unornaniented  band 
at  the  base  of  the  dome  carries  a  quotation  from  Keats: ‘A  thing  of 
beauty  is  a  joy  forever.’  Below  this  band  is  a  series  of  lunettes  that 
follows  the  contours  of  the  room.  They  represent  personifications 
of  the  arts:  architecture,  music,  dancing,  drama,  poetry,  painting 
and  sculpture.  The  subject  of  drama  is  the  most  elaborate  one, 
representing  different  emotions,  presided  over  by  the  Genius  of 
Drama,  a  female  figure  seated  on  a  golden  throne.  The  subject 
of  music  draws  upon  the  Todi  Ragini  of  Rajasthani  or  Pahari 
Ragamala  sets,  a  seated  female  playing  a  veena  surrounded  by 
animals.  This  room  was  meant  to  be  Solomon’s  showpiece  as  it 
had  the  work  of  his  best  students — A. A.  Bhonsale,  J.M.  Ahivasi, 
D.G.  Badiger,  V.G.  Shenoy,  D.D.  Dhopeswarkar  and  J.R.G. 
Chimulkar — and  Solomon  himself  From  an  inscription  on  the 
wall  here  we  know  that  it  was  completed  in  1934,  some  years 
after  the  formal  opening  of  the  buildings. 
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Facing  Page:  Marouflage;  1934 

Committee  Room  A  (now  the  office  of  the  minister  of  state  for  home),  North 
Block 

Gladstone  Solomon  and  the  students  of  the  Sir  JJ.  School  of  Art,  Bombay, 
painted  this  dome  with  angels  depicting  different  epochs  of  Indian  history  over 
lunettes  that  contain  personifications  of  different  art  forms. 

Top  RtGHT  :  Detail  of  lunette  on  the  dome  of  Committee  Room  A 

Above:  Detail  showing  the  names  of  artists  involved  in  painting  the  mural 
on  the  dome  of  Committee  Room  A  (now  the  office  of  the  minister  of  state  for 
home),  North  Block 
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Aboi'e:  Lunette  with  the  Genius  of  Drama  on  a  golden  throne  on  the  dome  of  Coiinnittee  Room  A 
Beloiv:  Detail  of  lunette  on  the  dome  of  Committee  Room  A 

Facing  Page:  Detail  of  mural  on  the  dome  of  Committee  Room  A  depicting  winged  female  angels. 
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Prei'ious  Pages:  a  I'l'ei/’  of  the  dotne  in 
Cciniiiittce  Rcoiti  B  hy  Sanmel  Fyzee  Rahaniiii 

Saiiiiicl  Fyzee  Rahamin  painted  this  dome 
inspired  hy  the  Islamic  tradition  with  a  p^oldcn 
radiatin'^  snn  bearin':;  the  words  ‘Allah  hn 
Akbar'.  Below,  he  painted  four  main  themes 
inspired  hy  western  allei^orical  tradition:  the 
personifications  of  Justice,  Knowled(;e,  Peace  and 
IVar. 

Facing  Page:  193  /,  Committee  Room  B  (now 
the  Fresco  Room),  North  Block 

Hboit:  &  Right:  Detail  of  the  dome  in 
Committee  Room  B  by  Samuel  Fyzee  Rahamin 
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Committee  Room  B  (now  the  Fresco  Room)  was  assigned  to 
the  senior  artist  Samuel  Fyzee  Rahamin  who  enjoyed  a  colourful 
career.  Belonging  to  the  Bene  Israel  community  ot  Maharashtra, 
Rahamin  trained  under  John  Singer  Sargent  and  Solomon  R. 
Solomon  at  the  Royal  Academy  after  graduating  from  the  Bombay 
art  school.  In  1921,  he  fell  under  Gandhis  spell,  renounced  his 
lucrative  training  in  academic  portraiture  and  turned  to  nationalist 
art  inspired  by  pre-colonial  painting  tradition.  Fie  married  Atiya 
Begum,  a  singer  and  writer,  converted  to  Islam,  collaborating 
with  her  on  books  on  music.  After  the  Partition  of  India,  they 
left  for  Pakistan  but  their  last  years  were  unhappy  and  penurious. 
Rahamin  was  one  of  the  Bombay  artists  to  be  commissioned 
by  the  Delhi  Planning  Committee  even  though  he  was  a  sworn 
enemy  of  Solomon  and  carefully  distanced  himselt  from  his  alma 
mater,  the  art  school.  His  vision  of  nationalist  art  rejected  both 
the  Bengal  school  for  its  ‘archaism’  and  Solomon’s  artistic  revival 
for  being  essentially  ‘western’  in  inspiration.  He  sought  to  go  back 
to  the  Rajasthani  tempera  painting  tradition  and  had  exhibited  a 


RaiJainala  set  of  miniatures  at  Arthur  Tooth’s  gallery  in  London  in 
1925.“  His  treatment  of  Hindu  and  Muslim  allegories  in  a  linear 
style  here  gives  us  an  insight  into  his  particular  approach.  Seeking 
to  emulate  the  flatness  of  Ajanta,  he  consulted  indigenous  texts 
and  employed  a  limited  palette  based  on  finely  ground  precious 
stones,  which  he  applied  on  to  dry  plaster  surface. 

Rahamin’s  design  of  the  Committee  Room  B  began  at  the  very 
top  of  the  dome  with  a  golden  sun  radiating  rays  in  the  manner  of 


Hboie;  1931,  Office  25  B/4,  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs,  North  Block 

In  another  room  that  is  topped  by  the  smaller  dome  of  the  North  Block,  Fyzee 
Rahamin  selected  Hindu  subject  matter.  He  painted  Shim,  I  Ishnii,  Brahma 
and  Dattatreya  around  a  central  'om' . 

Facing  Page:  A  view  of  the  dome  of  Office  25  B/4,  Ministry  of  Home 
Affairs,  North  Block,  by  Fyzee  Rahamin 
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Islamic  art  illuminating  the  dark  lantern,  followed  by  the  Arabic 
inscription  ‘Allali-u-Akbar .  Painted  in  tempera  on  dry  plaster,  the 
dome  is  divided  into  quadrants  with  designs  consisting  of  cypress, 
orange  and  other  trees.  Rahamin’s  four  main  themes  were 
inspired  by  western  allegorical  tradition:  the  personifications  of 
Justice,  Knowledge,  Peace  and  War.  Justice,  for  instance,  is  shown 
as  a  female  figure  in  white  standing  on  a  white  lotus  and  holding 
the  scales  ofjustice  in  her  right  hand.  In  the  mural  of  Knowledge, 
the  central  allegorical  figure  is  represented  larger  than  the  other 
figures  in  the  tradition  of  symbolic  art.  She  is  flanked  by  two 
forms  of  learning:  theoretical  knowledge  represented  by  a  man 
holding  a  globe,  and  practical  knowledge  with  a  master  builder 
demonstrating  his  knowledge  to  his  apprentice.  Below  this  is  a 
border  with  a  passage  from  the  poet  Persian  poet,  Saadi.  Beneath 
are  lunettes  illustrating  the  six  Indian  seasons.  The  spandrels  and 
other  spaces  are  fiUed  out  with  the  draper  pattern  of  the  lotus. The 
smaller  dome  contains  the  images  of  the  Hindu  gods  Brahma, 
Vishnu  and  Shiva  (including  Dattatreya,  the  image  of  Vishnu 
worshipped  locally  in  Maharashtra)  while  the  spandrels  are 
ornamented  with  the  ashtanayikas  (eight  conventional  heroines 
of  Sanskrit  literature). 

The  South  Block  contains  the  work  of  Solomon’s  ablest  pupil,  G.H. 
Nagarkar,  who  decorated  what  was  formerly  called  the  Princes’ 
Waiting  Room  (which  functioned  as  a  visitors’  antechamber) 
with  elaborate  tempera  frescoes  on  the  dome,  spandrels  and  niche 
arches  representing  Hindu  Aryan  life.  He  utilised  the  four  main 
spaces  to  represent  the  four  varnas:  Brahmin,  Kshatriya,  Vaishya 
and  Shudra.To  take  an  example:  the  depiction  of  the  Vaishya  or  a 
member  of  the  merchant  group  consists  of  a  scene  with  a  wealthy 
man  reclining  against  a  bolster  with  various  people  serving  him, 
one  woman  showing  him  jewels  for  him  to  examine,  which 
suggests  that  he  is  a  jeweller  by  trade.  The  tempera  painting  is 
bordered  with  an  elaborate  decoration  consisting  of  lotus  motifs 
of  Ajanta  inspiration,  which  had  been  the  mainstay  of  the  Bombay 
art  school.  A  plaque  in  the  middle  of  the  decoration  displays  the 
word  ‘Vaishya’  in  English. 

The  other  artists  represented  in  South  Block  are  G.P  Fernandes, 
then  assistant  curator  of  Prince  of  Wales  Museum — now  called 
Chhatrapati  Shivaji  Maharaj  Vastu  Sangrahalaya  (CSMVS) — and 
a  veteran  Parsi  artist  and  former  student  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
Rustam  Seodia.  The  last  artist’s  subjects  and  treatment  were  of 
western  inspiration  rather  than  Indian:  he  preferred  the  European 
‘four  seasons’  over  the  six  Indian  ones  and  the  theme  of  the  slave 
market,  recalling  orientalist  paintings  of  the  19th  century. 

In  1929,  Lord  and  Lady  Irwin  entered  Edwin  Luytens’s 
magnificent  edifice  to  take  up  residence.  The  next  year  the 
Viceroy’s  House  and  the  Secretariat  in  New  Delhi  were  formally 
opened  but  the  murals  were  on  view  only  from  1931  (other 


than  the  murals  in  Committee  Room  A,  which  were  completed 
in  1934).  Bombay  could  boast  a  brilliant  coup,  which  left  the 
orientalists  of  Bengal  licking  their  wounds.  However,  as  part  of 
the  Raj  policy  of  keeping  all  the  different  communities  happy, 
the  decoration  of  the  next  great  building  project,  namely  the 
India  House  in  Aldwych  in  London,  residence  of  the  Indian  high 
commissioner,  built  by  Sir  Herbert  Baker,  went  to  four  Bengali 
artists.  The  murals  of  the  New  Delhi  Secretariat  did  not  please 
everyone.  Initially  Baker  was  enthusiastic  and  tried  to  get  a  small 
pamphlet  on  the  ongoing  work  printed,  but  soon  he  began  to 
express  private  misgivings  that  the  artists  were  not  as  trained  for 
the  job  as  he  had  originally  envisaged  with  the  Prix  de  Delhi. 


FROM  VICEREGAL  RESILIENCE  TO  THE 
R.ASHTRAPAT1  RHAVAN 

Soon  after  its  formal  inauguration,  Lutyens’s  compelling  symbol 
of  the  empire  had  become  an  empty  shell.  Escalating  political 
crisis,  the  Second  World  War,  famine  in  Bengal  and  a  series  ot 
confrontations  between  the  Indian  leaders  and  the  Raj  caused 
an  inexorable  move  towards  the  endgame  of  transfer  of  power  to 
Indians,  and  eventual  partition  of  the  subcontinent.  In  1950  India 
declared  itself  a  democratic  republic,  installing  its  first  President, 
Babti  Rajendra  Prasad,  in  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan. 

Further  decorations  of  the  house  had,  however,  started  soon 
after  Lord  Irwin  took  up  residence  in  1929.  The  first  of  the 
radical  changes  that  took  place  under  him  went  against  the 
grain  of  Lutyens’s  conception  and  design.  The  State  Ballroom  of 
the  viceroys  (now  the  Ashoka  Hall  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan), 
measures  32  x  19.8  metres  (for  images  see  pages  152-57).  The 
central  painting  on  the  ceiling  dated  c.  1820  shows  an  equestrian 
portrait  of  Fath  ‘Ali  Shah,  the  second  of  the  seven  Qajar  rulers 
of  Persia,  hunting  with  22  of  his  sons.  The  bejewelled  shah  is 
thrusting  a  spear  into  a  tiger.  Around  him  are  the  royal  princes 
and  courtiers.  In  the  background  is  a  landscape  of  mountains 
and  lakes.  The  large  painting  in  oils  on  canvas,  measuring  3.6  x 
5.2  metres,  is  by  an  anonymous  Persian  artist  of  the  early  19th 
century.  During  the  Qajar  period  there  were  vigorous  artistic 
exchanges  between  Europe  and  Persia,  including  the  introduction 
of  oil  painting  from  the  West.  Between  1785  and  1848,  early 
Qajar  monarchs  offered  gifts  of  life-size  self-portraits  in  order  to 
consolidate  their  rule,  especially  Fath  ‘Ali  Shah,  who  was  also  an 
active  patron  of  painting.  A  casket  made  in  his  reign  shows  the 
ruler  hunting  with  his  courtiers  and  dogs;  he  also  commissioned 
a  series  of  monumental  paintings  of  himself  and  his  sons  hunting. 
An  English  envoy  mentions  that  these  paintings  were  destined  for 
the  palaces  ofTehran,  Ispahan  and  other  cities. 

The  painting  in  the  Ballroom  in  Delhi  is  the  only  known 
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surviving  one  of  many  magnificent  portraits  executed  in  the 
royal  atelier  or  naqqashklianeh  (house  of  painting)  under  Path 
‘All’s  orders  to  be  distributed  at  home  and  abroad.^^  He  oflered 
this  painting  to  George  IV  of  England.  Lord  Irwin  arranged  tor 
the  painting  to  be  transferred  from  the  India  Office  Library  in 
London.  The  Willingdons  had  it  installed  in  the  ceiling  ot  the 
Ballroom.  This  has  been  described  as  one  ot  Lady  Willingdon’s 
decorating  crimes  in  altering  Lutyens’s  original  design,  although 
the  Linlithgows  and  Lutyens  chose  to  retain  the  painting  when 
the  latter  returned  to  Delhi  on  the  Linlithgows’  invitation  to 
reverse  Lady  Willingdon’s  alterations. 


An  Italian  painter,  Tomasso  Colonnello,  was  commissioned  to 
do  the  paintings  surrounding  the  central  Qajar  painting."^  He 
took  inspiration  from  this  Persian  painting  and  extended  its  forest 
theme  with  four  more  hunting  and  other  scenes  with  inscriptions 
in  Persian.  The  rest  of  the  ceiling  has  animals  m  the  midst  ot  floral 
creepers.  LJnder  Colonnello’s  direction,  12  Indian  artists  workeci 
on  paintings  of  a  royal  procession  and  similar  themes.  Borders 
of  delicate  tracery,  floral  patterns  and  arabesques  embellish  the 
work,  which  was  started  in  June  1932  and  completed  in  October 
1933.‘" 

The  Qajar  painting  and  Collonello’s  additions  at  the  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan  had  deteriorated  in  time  and  underwent  restoration  by 
the  National  Museum  Conservation  Laboratory  and  the  Indian 
NationalTrust  for  Art  and  Cultural  Heritage  (INTACH)  between 
April  2003  and  March  2004.  All  the  nine  panels,  the  largest  of 
them  being  3.66  x  5.5  metres,  were  dismantled  from  the  18.3 
metre-high  ceiling  and  brought  down  for  restoration  work. These 
paintings  had  in  addition  been  sent  to  London  for  restoration. 


Top  Left:  The  archival  photi\qraph  of  the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs 
building,  South  Block,  shows  a  section  with  murals. 

Source:  PIB 

Left:  This  archival  photograph  of  the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs  building, 
South  Block,  shows  a  section  of  the  interior  with  murals  in  front  of  the  Prime 
Minister’s  Offce. 

Source:  PIB 
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THE  LATE1\  MHIWES  AT  THE  RASHTITAPATI 
IHIW.AA 

We  end  with  a  consideration  of  the  afterlife  of  the  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan  mural  project  subsequent  to  the  transler  ot  power  by 
the  British.  As  Indian  Presidents  took  up  residence  from  1950,  a 
number  of  changes  took  place,  leading  to  further  embellishments 
of  the  building.  Among  these  the  decorative  murals  produced 
under  the  direction  of  the  Bengali  artist  Sukumar  Bose  are 
noteworthy.  Sukumar  Bose  became  the  first  curator  of  paintings  at 
the  viceroys  residence  in  1945  and  continued  after  Independence, 
retiring  in  1972.  He  came  to  the  notice  ofVicereine  Lady  Edwina 
Mountbatten,  who  bought  his  works,  and  possibly  through  the 
Mountbattens  he  received  his  appointment  at  the  Government 
House.  Born  in  Lucknow,  Bose  trained  in  the  wash  techniques 
of  the  Bengal  school  under  Asit  Kumar  Haidar,  a  foremost  pupil 
of  Abanindranath  Tagore,  at  the  Lucknow  School  of  Art.  Lalit 
Mohan  Sen  was  his  other  teacher  who  taught  him  fresco  painting. 

As  previously  mentioned.  Sen  was  one  of  the  four  Bengali 
painters  selected  by  the  Indian  government  in  1929  to  decorate 
the  India  House  in  London  built  by  Sir  Herbert  Baker.  Sir 
William  Rothenstein,  head  of  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  and  a 
close  friend  of  the  Tagores,  arranged  for  the  four  artists  to  receive 
training  in  murals  at  the  college  and  then  spend  a  short  period 
in  Italy  before  undertaking  the  India  House  murals.  The  dome 
of  the  India  House  was  marked  by  a  stylistic  unity  lacking  in 
the  New  Delhi  murals  partly  because  the  artists  worked  closely 
together  on  egg  tempera  to  bring  out  the  flat  quality  of  Indian 
art.  It  was  described  as  ‘a  successful  example  of  traditional  Indian 
painting  applied  to  modern  use’.-*  L.M.  Sen’s  training  of  Bose 
stood  the  latter  in  good  stead  in  his  execution  of  the  murals  at 
the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan. 

As  curator  at  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  Bose’s  task  was  to  select  works 
for  purchase  and  also  undertake  decorations  of  the  walls  and  ceilings 
of  the  building.  In  1950,  when  the  first  President  was  installed,  there 
were  calls  for  murals  that  would  express  a  more  Indian  character,  in 


keeping  with  the  spirit  of  newly  independent  India.  The  speaker  of 
the  Lok  Sab  ha,  Ganesh  Vasudev  Mavlankar,  is  known  to  have  been 
inspired  by  the  paintings  he  had  seen  in  Europe  that  represented 
the  struggle  of  various  nations  for  independence.  On  his  return  he 
consulted  Asit  Kumar  Haidar  who  proposed  appropriate  themes 
from  Indian  history  for  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan.  The  committee 
chaired  by  Haidar  entrusted  Bose  with  the  task  because  he  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation  in  fresco  painting. 

Lutyens’s  design  of  the  long  and  grand  State  Corridor  offered  a 
deep  perspective  with  a  continuously  receding  curved  ceiling, 
which  gave  the  impression  of  interminable  corridors  stretching 
right  up  to  the  distant  vanishing  point.  Bose  needed  to  fill  in 
4.65  square  metres  with  various  panels  that  stretch  from  15.24 
metres  above  ground  up  to  the  ceiling.  He  also  had  in  addition 
semi-circular  arches  and  spaces  between  panels  to  cover  with 
murals.  Bose  decided  to  lighten  the  long,  dark  tunnel-like  space 
with  figural,  floral  and  foliate  decorations.  He  had  some  early 
experience  with  fresco  btioiio  at  the  Modern  School  in  Delhi 
when  he  worked  on  a  6  x  6  metre  mural  representing  different 
communities  of  India,  an  experience  he  used  effectively  in  the 
State  Corridor. 

The  work  was  completed  with  the  help  of  a  competent  team 
of  artists  led  by  Mushtak  Ahmed  and  assistants.  Ahmad  prepared 
the  colours  yellow,  ochre,  burnt  sienna,  turquoise  blue,  Persian 
blue  and  vermilion  for  the  murals.  In  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Haidar  committee,  Bose  treated  themes 
from  history  and  prehistory — the  Indus  civilisation,  Alexander’s 
invasion  of  India,  ancient  sea  trading  by  Indians — as  well  as  scenes 
from  the  epics,  Ramayana  and  Mahabharata.  He  interweaved 
these  narratives  with  profuse  ornamental  decorations,  such  as 
Persian  arabesques,  Arabic  calligraphy,  Persian  couplets,  Quranic 
ayats,  Buddhist  geese  and  Hindu  peacocks.  The  spaces  between 
panels  were  richly  and  tastefully  decorated  with  stellar  patterns, 
geometrical  and  floral  motifs  representing  roses,  creepers  and 

Facing  &  Next  Page:  Details  of  the  murals  painted  by  Sukumar  Bose. 
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complex  variations  on  the  lotus  flower,  conch-shell  motifs  and 
apsaras  of  Ajanta  inspiration.  Some  of  the  decorations  were  even 
inspired  by  the  Bengali  alpoiia  patterns.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
decorations  was  Bose’s  use  of  slilokas  from  the  Bhagavad  Gita 
written  with  gold  paint,  interspersed  with  ornamental  motifs. 

Sukumar  Bose’s  complex  decorations  for  the  State  Corridor 
bring  to  an  end  the  ambitious  decorative  programme  that  began 
with  the  planning  of  the  two  major  official  building  complexes, 
the  present  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  and  the  North  and  South  Blocks 
of  the  Secretariat,  led  by  the  two  main  architects.  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer  Lutyens  and  Sir  Herbert  Baker.  Today,  even  though 
there  have  been  substantial  modifications  of  their  original  ideas, 
the  buildings  themselves  retain  the  unmistakable  mark  of  their 
remarkable  talent  and  imagination.  But  in  the  final  analysis  it  is 
Lutyens’s  grand,  overarching  vision  that  makes  the  breathtaking 
vista  of  the  Indian  capital  what  it  is  today. 
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This  page  &  Opposite  Page 
DfUils  of  the  ceiling  of  the 
Ashoka  Hall,  painted  hy 
Tomasso  Colonnetio 


T' 

m 

Top:  Oil  on  caiims:  early  19th  century:  J- 6  x 
5.2  nt.Aslwka  Hall 

In  this  equestrian  portrait  of  Path  ‘AH  Shah,  the 
second  of  the  seven  Qajar  rulers  of  Persia,  by  an 
anonymous  Persian  artist,  the  king  hunts  with 
with  22  of  his  sons. 

Left:  Details  of  the  ceiling  of  the  Ashoka  Hall 

Middle:  Qajar  ceiling  showing  Cotonello’s 
additions  ( 1932— 33),  Ashoka  Hall 

E.xtre.me  RiCHT:The  Ashoka  Hall  was 
originally  designed  to  he  a  hallroom  and  was 
decorated  in  an  Islainicate  style.  The  painting  at 
the  centre  of  the  ceiling  is  a  1 9th-century  original 
Qajar  painting.  Surrounding  it  are  more  paintings 
in  the  Persian  style  that  were  later  completed 
by  12  Indian  artists  under  the  direction  of  the 
Italian  artist  Tomasso  Colonnctlo.  The  room  has 
undergone  several  changes  in  its  interior  design. 
The  archival  photograph  on  pages  260-61  reveal 
how  it  was  transformed  into  a  reception  room.  In 
subsequent  post-Independence  years,  it  came  to  he 
used  for  important  state  functions. 
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PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE 


REBECCA  M.  BROWN 


PAINTING  COLONIAL  AND  MODERN  AT 
THE  RASHTRAPATI  RHAVAN 


Rebecca  M.  Brown 


The  painting  collection  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  has  been  built  over  the  decades  by  successive  viceregal  and  presidential 
incumbents  in  the  house,  shaped  both  by  the  leadership  of  the  time  and  by  the  individuals  responsible  for  maintaining  the 
collection,  decorating  the  house  and  overseeing  its  use.  The  collection  thus  represents  the  needs  of  the  house  of  an  important 
governmental  and  diplomatic  figure — the  viceroy  or  the  President — at  varying  times  in  India’s  late  colonial  and  independent  history. 
As  a  result,  the  first  impression  of  the  painting  and  sculpture  collection  is  as  a  set  of  portraits  ol  rulers  and  leaders,  landscapes  and  village 
scenes,  and  history  paintings  of  various  important  events,  all  suited  to  serve  as  appropriate  decorative  backdrop  to  diplomatic  meetings 
and  political  events.  And  indeed  many  of  the  paintings  fall  into  these  categories.  But  probing  beneath  this  surface  to  deeper  themes  and 
patterns  enables  us  to  see  the  collection  in  a  new  light,  illuminating  crucial  relations  between  politics  at  the  highest  level  and  the  art 
chosen  to  engage  and  enliven  the  spaces  of  power  and  diplomacy. 


The  make-up  of  the  collection  evinces  a  particular  concern  to  secure  well-known  and  well-respected  artists  of  the  time:  it  includes 
a  portrait  ot  Marquess  Richard  Wellesley,  the  governor  general  ot  Fort  William  in  Calcutta,  painted  by  prominent  British  portraitist 
Robert  Home  (1752—1834),  and  a  portrait  by  K.S.  Kulkarni  (1 918— 94),  who  had  been  vice-chairman  of  the  national  Lalit  Kala  Akademi 
in  Delhi,  of  President  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy.  While  some  paintings  came  into  the  collection  as  gifts,  some  were  commissioned  for  particular 
spaces  111  relation  to  the  house’s  initial  construction.  Others  were  copies  of  existing  paintings,  as  a  way  to  ensure  that  the  many  viceregal 
houses  across  India  had  the  requisite  set  ot  portraits;  these  copies  were  often  executed  by  important  Indian  artists  of  the  time.  Still  other 
paintings,  such  as  a  group  of  copies  of  the  Ajanta  murals,  mark  a  pride  in  India’s  historical  art  alongside  a  recognition  of  the  need  to 
preserve  it.  Colonial  era  pain  tings  provide  additional  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  government  and  the  interest  in  documenting  the 
cultures  ot  the  British— Indian  Empire,  from  watercolour  sketches  of  Indian  soldiers  in  London  to  scenes  of  early  colonial  bureaucracy 
and  military  triumph.  Picturescjue  scenes  ot  Indian  ruins  and  imagined  riverine  European  landscapes  share  the  walls  with  paintings  of 
major  colonial  cities  in  the  subcontinent.  The  collection’s  modernist  works  often  focus  on  the  people  of  India  in  village  procession, 
or  balance  on  the  cusp  of  abstraction  and  figural  representation,  exploring  new  modes  of  painting  while  maintaining  a  link  to  earlier 
portraiture  or  landscape  genres.  Thus,  like  all  collections,  that  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  tells  a  multifaceted  story,  one  that  extends  back 
into  colonial  India  and  forward  to  India  as  an  independent  democracy. 

Right:  Krishna  Shamrao  Kulkarni  (1918—94,  IinHa),  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy,  Oil  on  canvas:  signed  and  dated  1981;  2.4  x  1.5  ni,  Banquet  Hall;Acc.  No.  2626  , 

See  Catalogue  No.  32,  page  217 

Preitous  P.AGE'.Tbe  archival  photograph  shows  the  Banquet  Hall  lined  with  colonial  portraits  as  well  as  the  wall  clock  that  had  the  original  British  crown.  The 
crown  has  now  been  covered  and  the  Ashokan  lion  has  been  superimposed,  the  fireback  concealed  and  the  portraits  replaced  with  those  of  Indian  presidents. 
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Aboi'e:  Olii’cr  Hall  (1869—1957,  Eiii’laiid),  Fort  St.  Gcort’c  and  the  Madras  Roads,  Oil  on  canvas,  after  cn;^ravings  by  Jan  van  Rync  (1712—60,  Netherlands);  c. 
1930;  0.92  x  2.7  in,  Long  Drawing  Roont;Acc.  No.  266  (old  Acc.  No.  7),  See  Catalogue  No.  21,  page  202. 

Below;  Archival  photograph  of  the  Long  Drawing  Room  showing  the  painting  of  Fort  St.  George  above  the  fireplace,  Source;  Country  Life,  1931. 


PLACI\(;  PAIXTINGS  l\ THE  HOUSE 

The  Viceroy’s  House  was  ciesigned  and  built  late  in  the  British 
Raj,  and  as  such  the  parameters  aiici  needs  tor  the  decoration 
of  viceregal  spaces  had  already  had  a  long  history  in  Calcutta 
and  other  regional  homes  of  the  viceroy.  Paintings  can,  and  do, 
move;  they  are  replaced  with  newer  acquisitions  and  resituated 
as  new  incumbents  take  charge  of  the  collection.  Moreover, 
with  the  creation  of  the  new  house  in  New  Delhi,  paintings 
were  acquisitioned  from  other  sites  around  the  country  to  take 
their  place  in  this  new  space.  And  many  paintings  were  copied  in 
order  to  give  theViceroy’s  House  a  decorative  programme  in  line 
with  the  global  group  of  diplomatic  homes  and  offices  across  the 
empire.  Therefore,  rather  than  thinking  of  these  objects  as  stable 
and  static,  we  might  consicier  them  in  movement,  shifting  from 
site  to  site  within  the  house  and  across  India,  moving  from  the 
metropole  in  Britain  to  the  colony  and  back,  and  shifting,  on 
Independence,  trom  pride  of  place  to  storage  sites  or  museums 
within  the  house. 

Within  all  ot  these  movements,  those  paintings  ciesigned  expressly 
for  particular  spaces  in  the  house  stand  out  as  anomalies — works 
that  enable  us  to  get  a  sense  of  Edwin  Tutyens’s  vision  not  only 


for  the  architectural  features  and  fittings  and  mural  decoration  of 
the  structure  he  designed,  but  also  for  more  traditional  framed 
paintings  as  part  ot  a  larger  space.  Two  rooms  stand  out  in  this 
regard:  the  Long  Drawing  Room  and  the  Library. 


The  Long  State  Drawing  Room,  referred  to  today  as  simply  the 
Long  Drawing  Room,  is  embellished  halfway  down  its  length 
by  two  facing  fireplaces,  with  two  large  landscape  paintings  set 
into  the  wall  above  each  mantel.  Both  of  these  were  executed 
by  Oliver  Hall  (1869-1957),  an  English  landscape  painter,  based 
on  engravings  by  Jan  van  Ryne  (1712-60),  a  Dutch  artist  who 
worked  in  London  in  the  mid-18th  century.  The  works  show 
the  two  cities  as  they  were  understood  and  depicted  in  the  early 
1 8th  century;  indeed,  van  Ryne  himself  was  working  from  earlier 
depictions  of  the  two  fort  cities.  The  choice  to  focus  on  the 
earliest  phase  of  colonial  presence  m  India — a  time  when  both 
cities  were  small  settlements  focused  on  their  respective  forts — 
makes  a  subtle  statement  for  the  newly  built  viceroy’s  residence 
111  New  Delhi,  linking  the  new  imperial  capital  to  earlier  spaces 
and  moments  before  the  East  India  Company  had  been  granted 
a  monopoly  in  India. 

The  paintings  depict  these  two  early  settlements  from  across  the 
water;  in  both  cases  Hall  has  eliminated  many  of  the  sea  and 
river  craft  evicient  in  the  van  Ryne  prints,  instead  highlighting 
the  massive  defensive  fort  structures  on  the  shore.  The  resultant 
grandeur  of  the  strong  architectural  masses  in  both  paintings 
echoes  the  longitudinal  shape  of  the  room  and  by  extension  the 
impressive  architectural  presence  of  Lutyens’s  viceroy’s  palace. The 
two  paintings  enter  into  conversation  across  the  room  from  one 
another,  suggesting  an  historical  and  spatial  connection  between 
the  early  18th-century  beachheads  of  the  East  India  Company 
and  the  early  2()th-century  re-establishment  of  British  presence 
111  Delhi’s  ancient  capital.  The  British  flag  flies  over  both  forts, 
one  of  the  main  spots  of  primary  colour  in  each  painting,  further 
underscoring  the  connection  to  these  early  outposts  of  what 
would  become  the  British  Empire. 

Conversations  between  paintings  occurred  elsewhere  in  the 
house,  particularly  in  the  Library,  where  again  Lutyens  placed 
two  major  painting  commissions  above  two  hreplaces,  this  time 
across  a  balanced,  square-shaped  room,  anchored  by  a  spectacular 
geometric  rosette  on  the  floor.  On  entering  the  space  from  the 
hallway,  the  dramatic  painting  of  The  Creation  of  Man  greets  the 
visitor  over  the  mantel.  An  original  commission,  this  work  by 
London-based  painter  Glyn  Philpot  (1884—1937)  faces  another 
of  similar  scale:  The  Indention  of  the  Printinj^  Press  by  Vivian  Forbes 
(1891-1937). The  two  painters  were  close  friends  and  likely  also 
lovers  at  a  time  when  homosexuality  was  outlawed  in  England. 


Top:Vii'iaii  Forbes  (I89t—t937,  England) 

The  hwention  of  the  Priiitirit;  Press 

Oil  on  cniwas;  1930;  50.  75  x  50.  75  in  Library;  Acc.  No.  164  (old  Ace.  No.  20). 


Above  ;Thc  painting  in  the  library 
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Lutyens  commissioned  the  work  with  an  eye  to  having 
something  akin  to  Michelangelo’s  Creation  of  Adam  (1508-12), 
and  was  disappointed  with  the  resultant  painting,  perhaps  in 
part  due  to  Philpot’s  new-found  interest  in  bridging  his  earlier, 
more  traditional  approaches  with  modernist  aesthetics.'  Philpot 
produced  a  dramatic  scene  of  creation:  a  nude  male  figure,  his 
head  surrounded  by  flames  that  coalesce  into  two  hands  from 
above,  one  cradling  the  figure’s  face.  In  contrast,  Forbes’s  work  on 
the  opposite  wall  above  its  own  fireplace  presents  a  balanced  and 
grounded  view  of  a  man  at  the  printing  press,  his  back  towards 
us,  holding  a  sheet  of  newly  printed  paper.  The  commission  was 
to  represent  William  Caxton  at  his  printing  press  m  Westminster, 
but  as  the  final  painting  did  not  reflect  the  historical  architectural 
setting.  It  was  given  a  more  generic  name.-  Despite  the  difference 
in  style  and  approach  by  the  two  artists,  both  paintings  depict 
moments  of  creation;  Lutyens’s  placement  of  these  subjects  in  the 
context  of  a  library,  where  existing  knowledge  might  feed  creative 
energies  for  the  next  generation,  speaks  to  the  importance  of  the 
dialogue  between  the  past  and  the  present.  Perhaps  Philpot’s  own 
experimentations  in  bridging  traciitional  and  modern  styles  drew 
Lutyens  to  the  painter,  whose  careful  approach  to  painting  and 
creativity  matched  Lutyens’s  own  attentive  engagements  with 
design  anci  architecture. 

These  two  pairs  of  paintings  occupy  particular  spaces  in  the 
house;  while  other  paintings  and  objects  were  intended  for 
specific  rooms  or  niches  but  have  since  been  moved  from  their 
original  location,  these  four  were  built  into  the  walls  themselves, 
and  remain  today  in  the  places  Lutyens  intended.  As  such,  they 
give  us  a  glimpse  into  the  ways  in  which  all  of  the  elements  of 
the  house — from  architectural  form  to  fireplace  design  to  the 
murals  and  moveable  paintings — were  meant  to  work  together  to 
produce  a  diplomatic  space  in  Lutyens’s  integrated  design.  These 
works  intended  for  particular  spaces  linked  the  house  to  early 
moments  of  colonial  power  in  Hall’s  paintings  of  Calcutta  and 
Madras,  and  signalled  a  new  emergence  of  power  in  the  paired 
library  paintings  focused  on  moments  of  creation. 


PO  PvTRAlT  I  i  l\  Id  CO  \A)N  I A I .  AN  D  M  ODE  IlN 

As  a  house  devoted  simultaneously  to  embodying  the  abstract 
figure  of  the  viceroy  or  President  and  to  the  diplomatic  engagement 
between  powerful  individuals,  it  comes  as  no  surprise  that  a  great 
number  of  paintings  in  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  collection  are 
portraits.  These  paintings  and  sculptures  of  individuals  certainly 
record  a  likeness,  but  in  this  setting  the  figures  also  stand  for  the 
grand  roles  the  individuals  took  up,  as  viceroy  or  President,  and 
as  the  other  official  roles  and  relations  the  colonial  empire  and 
independent  country  demanded. 


With  the  construction  of  an  entirely  new  house  for  the  viceroy, 
paintings  had  to  be  commissioned,  copies  of  existing  portraits 
made  and  paintings  from  elsewhere  around  the  empire  moved  to 
populate  the  walls  of  this  new  house  with  the  appropriate  figures. 
Indeed,  a  letter  from  Lutyens  dated  1  February  1929  bemoans 
the  lack  of  royal  portraiture  available  for  the  new  house:  ‘There 
is  no  Queen  Victoria!  No  King  Edward  or  Queen  Alexandra!’ 
The  letter  indicates  that,  in  part,  his  design  for  the  architecture  of 
the  house  relies  on  the  presence  of  these  portraits:  he  must  know 
what  paintings  are  available  in  order  to  plan  out  the  staterooms 
accordingly.^  Moreover,  Lutyens’s  lament  suggests  that  viceregal 
houses  must  include  paintings  ol  royal  and  aristocratic  figures 
appropriate  to  local  histories  but  also  in  line  with  other  houses 
around  the  empire,  whether  in  Canberra,  Durban,  London,  or 
Delhi.  A  certain  standardisation  across  the  empire  was  expected 
and  encouraged.  Portraiture  thus  shaped  diplomatic  spaces,  even 
at  the  level  of  architectural  planning  and  design.  As  a  result,  the 
portraits  m  the  Viceroy’s  House  were  incredibly  important  and 
made  by  well-known  portraitists,  or  copied  from  paintings  in 
the  royal  collection  at  the  National  Gallery  in  London  or  from 
paintings  in  other  viceregal  houses  around  India. 

For  imperial  portraits,  copies  were  required,  and  on  the  advice  of 
WE.  Gladstone  Solomon,  the  director  of  the  Sir  J.J.  School  of  Art 
in  Bombay,  Lutyens  agreed  to  stage  a  competition  tor  two  Indian 
artists  to  travel  to  London  to  complete  the  copies.  Atul  Bose 
(1898-1977)  and  J.A.  Lalkaka  (1884-1967)  were  selected  from  a 
shortlist  of  five  artists,  and  completed  several  copies  there,  working 
in  both  Windsor  Castle  and  Buckingham  Palace.  Copying  such 
royal  portraits  was  commonplace,  and  several  other  European 
copyists  are  included  in  the  collection.  In  this  case,  letters  at  the 
time  voiced  a  commitment  to  a  ‘declared  policy  to  entrust  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  work  in  “The  Viceroy’s  House”  to  Indian 
Artists  and  Craftsmen’,  a  policy  that  was  more  expensive  than 
commissioning  painters  already  resident  in  London.  Moreover, 
the  choice  of  Bose,  from  Calcutta,  and  Lalkaka,  from  Bombay, 
gave  a  regional  balance  to  the  commissions,  a  concern  running 
throughout  the  archival  records  as  Lutyens  and  the  viceroy’s  staff 
worked  with  the  art  schools  in  those  two  cities. 

The  two  artists  worked  together  first  in  Windsor  Castle,  which 
housed  two  paintings.  Lalkaka  copied  Luke  Fildes’s  (1843-1927) 
portrait  of  King  George  V  while  Bose  painted  William  Llewellyn’s 
(1848—1941)  portrait  of  Queen  Mary.  The  artists  then  moved  to 
Buckingham  Palace  to  copy  Fildes’s  coronation  portraits  of  King 
Edward  VII  (Bose)  and  Queen  Alexandra  (Lalkaka). These  copies 
were  well  received,  so  much  so  that  both  artists  continued  to 
have  a  relationship  with  the  Viceroy’s  House  thereafter,  offering 
to  paint  portraits  from  life  and  copies  for  the  house  in  subsequent 
years. 
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.•iBorE;  Detail  of  backt^roiind  until  Fort  IVilliain  in  Robert  Floine's  portrait  of 
Wellesley  (see  Catalofiiie  No.  IS.pape  187) 


LEFT'.Thesc  three  archinal  photo(;raphs  show  the  two  Indian  artists  Atnl  Bose 
and  J.A.  Ddkaka  in  Enyiland.  They  were  selected  through  a  contest  for  copying 
royal  portraits  in  England  for  the  Viceroy’s  Flonsc,  New  Delhi. 

Source:  File  PI  ’  II/ 103  (2),  1 929—3  I ,  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  archives 
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In  addition  to  copies,  paintings  moved  to  New  Delhi  from 
regional  viceregal  houses.  Robert  Home’s  portrait  ot  the 
Marcjiiess  Wellesley  and  A.W.  Devis’s  (1762—1822)  portrait  of 
Warren  Hastings,  like  many  other  paintings  in  the  collection,  came 
from  Calcutta.  The  archives  note  several  instances  of  negotiations 
between  representatives  of  both  the  Victoria  Memorial  and 
Government  House,  Calcutta,  and  the  viceregal  palace  in  New 
Delhi  regarding  what  should  be  sent  to  the  new  residence  and 
what  instead  should  be  copied.  These  two  works  came  in  their 
original  form.  In  contrast  to  the  royal  portraits,  these  paintings 
changed  hands  quite  often,  and  their  merits  and  accuracies  were 
openly  debated  and  discussed. 

The  Hastings  portrait,  in  particular,  has  a  storied  biography, 
shifting  from  hand  to  hand  as  the  East  India  Company  officials 
who  owned  it  would  leave  for  a  new  posting  and  pass  it  on  to  a 
friend  rather  than  take  the  large  painting  with  them. The  painting 
has  also  been  copied  for  many  patrons,  Indian  and  British,  and 
circulated  as  mezzotint  and  as  engraving.  Like  many,  if  not 
most  colonial  era  paintings  now  in  the  collection,  it  was  sent 
back  ‘home’  to  England  for  cleaning  in  1885,  a  practice  which 
often  involved  using  the  vapours  of  solvents  to  smooth  out  the 
darkened,  cracked  varnish  on  the  painting’s  surface.'*  While  m 
England,  the  painting  was  copied  and  the  copy,  rather  than  the 
original,  sent  back  to  Calcutta;  only  after  intensive  effort  did  Lord 
Curzon  secure  the  original’s  return.  Its  provenance  and  history 
serves  as  a  reminder  ot  the  fluctuations  of  the  lives  of  East  India 
Company  officials  and  their  possessions.  Its  replication  in  multiple 
formats  also  reminds  us  of  the  energetic  circulation  of  images 
before  photography  further  facilitated  duplication. 

Devis’s  Hastings  portrait  had  in  its  well-recorded  history  been 
misattributed  to  Johann  Zoffany  (1733-1810).  Both  painters 
worked  and  travelled  in  India  in  the  late  18th  century,  but 
Zotfliny  is  better  known  for  his  ‘conversation  pieces’;  paintings 
that  include  a  group  of  people,  usually  in  the  case  of  his  India 
paintings  a  mixture  of  both  Indian  and  British  figures.  The 
collection  includes  a  painting  in  this  manner,  again  with  a 
disputed  attribution  between  Devis  and  Zoftany,  and  again  it 
is  most  likely  a  painting  by  Devis.  General  Stihberts  and  his  Staff 
provides  a  different  portrayal  of  the  lives  of  East  India  Company 
officers  and  soldiers,  arrayed  seated  and  standing  in  a  sparsely 

Top:  Archival  iina^{;e  (1969—74)  shoiving  colonial  era  portraits  in  the  Batiqnct 
Hall 

Centre:  Archival  image  (1969—74)  with  a  presidetitial  portrait  in  the 
Banquet  Hall 

Bottom:  Portraits  continued  to  be  important  to  the  Indian  state  and  to  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan.  This  archival  image  from  1957  shows  Dr  Rajendra 
Prasad  unveiling  a  presidential  portrait. 

Source:  Photo  Section,  Rashtrapati  Bhavan 
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decorated  room. The  scene  itself  is  an  invention,  bringing  together 
a  group  of  people  who  likely  never  shared  the  same  space.  Rather 
than  arriving  as  a  transfer  from  another  viceregal  location,  this 
painting  instead  was  purchased  at  auction  by  the  c]ueen  and  gifted 
to  the  Viceroy’s  House  soon  after  its  completion.  The  inclusion 
of  these  subject  matters  related  to  the  life  and  historical  events 
of  the  East  India  Company  in  the  early  19th  century  reinforces 
the  long-standing  presence  of  the  British  in  India.  The  fact  that 
the  c]ueen  herself  selected  and  purchased  the  General  Stibberts 
painting  reinforces  the  idea  that  the  decorative  programme  of  the 
house  emphasised  Britain’s  long  and  continued  presence  in  the 
subcontinent,  from  the  treaties  of  the  late  18th  century  that  he 
under  Wellesley’s  painted  hand  in  Home’s  portrait,  to  the  creation 
of  a  new  city  in  Delhi. 


In  addition  to  paintings,  the  viceroy’s  residence  also  commissioned 
portrait  sculptures  in  marble;  full-length  figures  such  as  Queen 
Mary  by  George  Frampton  (1860-1928)  alongside  busts  such  as 
Rosamund  Ridley’s  (1877—1947)  portrait  of  Lord  Chelmsford 
occupied  niches  and  pedestals  throughout  the  house.  Like  the 
paintings,  some  were  brought  from  other  locations,  and  others, 
such  as  the  Ridley  bust,  were  commissioned  for  the  house.  These, 
too,  often  duplicated  works  in  other  houses  in  the  empire  or 
administrative  offices  in  London.  These  sculptural  and  painted 
works  largely  remained  in  the  collection  of  the  house,  even  after 
Independence,  despite  several  efforts  to  decommission  them  or 
to  send  them  to  the  National  Museum,  the  National  Gallery  of 
Modern  Art  or  the  Victoria  Memorial.  At  a  time  when  public 
sculpture  of  colonial  figures  were  removed  from  the  capital,  many 
of  the  works  m  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  collection  remained  in 
place,  often  shifting  to  different  locations  in  the  house  or  on  the 
grounds  or  they  found  a  place  in  the  Marble  Museum  or  the 
Stables  Museum.  No  systematic  programme  for  the  removal  of 
colonial  era  works  or  subjects  from  the  house  was  instituted  at 
Independence,  and  as  a  result  its  decorative  programme,  while 
certainly  shifting  with  the  new  incumbents,  also  respected  the 
history  and  legacy  embodied  in  the  walls  and  design. 


The  commissioning  of  both  sculptural  and  painted  portraits 
continued  after  Independence  in  1947,  slowly  replacing 
the  colonial  portraiture  in  important  diplomatic  spaces.  For 
presidential  portraits,  established  artists  were  invited  to  execute 
the  full-length  paintings  that  now  hang  in  the  State  Dining 
Room,  replacing  earlier  colonial  portraits  that  have  moved,  many 
of  which  are  now  in  the  Marble  Museum.  Atul  Bose’s  work  for 
the  house  continued  from  its  colonial  to  its  Independence  era 
incumbents  as  he  was  coimnissioned  to  paint  a  portrait  of  the 
first  President  of  India,  Dr  Rajendra  Prasad.  Other  presidential 
portraits  were  executed  by  well-known  modern  artists  such  as 
Kulkarm  and  G.R.  Santosh  (1929-97).  Both  artists  took  up  a 
realistic  portrait  style,  demonstrating  their  versatility;  Kulkarni’s 
oeuvre  tends  towards  bright,  flat  passages  of  colour  and  abstracted 


Above:  Atul  Bose  (1898-1977,  India) 

Dr  Rajendra  Prasad 

Oil  on  canvas;  1959;  2.3  x  1.4  in 

Banquet  HalI;Acc.  No.  295 
Sec  Cataloffie  No.  29,  page  214. 
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AliOi'E:  Thomas  Hickey  (1741—1824,  Irclaml),  Gliiilam  ‘Ali  Khan,  Oil  on  canvas;  1801;  73.7  x  61  cm,  Hall  bctn'ccn  Loity;  Drawinyi  Room  and  South 
Drawing  Room,  fonnerly  Ball  Room,  Viceregal  Lodge,  Simla;  Ace.  No.  247  (oldAcc.  No,  96),  See  Catalogue  No.  Id,  page  184. 
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angular  figural  forms,  while  Santosh  is  associated  with  the  so- 
called  ‘Neo-Tantra’  movement.  Biren  De  (1926-2011),  another 
Neo-Tantric  artist,  executed  a  painting  of  C.  Rajagopalachari  for 
the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan.  N.S.  Subbakrishna  (1914-93),  a  naturalist 
painter  from  Karnataka,  painted  several  presidential  portraits, 
gaining  the  patronage  of  the  presidential  house  after  his  work 
caught  the  eye  of  Rajendra  Prasad.  Other  portraits  were  gifted 
to  the  President,  including  a  full-length  image  of  Nehru  painted 
by  the  tamed  Soviet  socialist  realist  artist  Aleksandr  Gerasimov 
(1881-1963).  Fewer  sculptural  portraits  were  commissioned,  but 
several  busts,  often  in  bronze  rather  than  marble,  populate  the 
house.  Like  the  portrait  paintings,  these  showcase  the  work  of 
well-known  modern  sculptors  such  as  B.C.  Sanyal  (1901—2003). 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  incumbents  would 
commission  modernist  painters  and  sculptors  to  depict  Presidents 
and  other  officials  associated  with  the  government;  modernism  is 
often  a  mode  in  opposition  to  the  status  cjuo,  and  it  demonstrates 
an  interest  not  only  in  presenting  India  in  its  best  light  but  also 
in  displaying  the  country’s  well-known  artists  in  one  of  the  most 
important  diplomatic  spaces  for  the  nation.  That  said,  the  artists 
commissioned  to  paint  and  sculpt  these  images  were  firmly  within 
the  establishment;  Kulkarni  was  a  senior  member  of  the  art  world 
in  Delhi  when  he  painted  President  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy,  and  the 
Neo-Tantric  aesthetics  of  Santosh  and  De  meant  they  operated 
at  the  margins  of  the  modernist  movement,  in  a  space  easily 
digestible  by  collectors  and  viewers  around  the  world.  Even  so, 
the  collection  and  maintenance  of  the  work  of  modernist  artists 
at  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  was  sometimes  challenged;  advocates 
tor  modernism  had  to  defend  the  legitimacy  of  these  artists  to  an 
international  audience,  a  national  audience  and  indeed  even  to 
those  within  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  itself. 


SELECT  THEMES:  IM\T\CES,  SOLDI  ERS, 
J../\NDSCAPES  AND  HISTORIES 

Many  rooms  in  the  house  exhibit  an  orchestrated  programme, 
although  in  these  cases  small  and  large  changes  have  occurred 
over  the  course  of  the  life  of  the  house  as  its  incumbents  have 
changed  and  as  it  shifted  from  a  British  colonial  space  to  one 
showcasing  independent  India.  Portraits  of  individual  princes, 
paintings  of  types  of  Inciian  people,  Indian  and  European 
landscapes  and  history  paintings  find  a  place  within  the  painting 
collection  and  on  the  walls  of  the  state  and  private  rooms  in 
the  house.  In  addition  to  these  genres,  all  of  which  would  be 
expected  in  a  viceregal  or  presidential  setting,  a  group  ot  large- 
scale  copies  of  select  Ajanta  frescoes  (c.  fifth  century  ad)  were  also 
brought  into  the  collection;  most  of  these  can  now  be  found  in 
the  Morning  Room. 


Several  loosely  grouped  bodies  of  work  emerge  from  the 
collection.  A  set  of  paintings  of  Indian  officials  by  Thomas 
Hickey  (1741-1824)  today  hangs  in  the  South  Drawing  Room 
or  just  outside  the  room  in  the  adjacent  hallway;  these  figures 
are  primarily  associated  with  the  court  ofTipu  Sultan  and  the 
aftermath  ofTipu’s  defeat  by  the  British  at  Seringapatam  m  1 799. 
Hickey,  an  established  portrait  painter  from  Dublin  who  had  lived 
and  worked  in  Calcutta  and  Madras  for  several  long  stints  starting 
in  1784,  was  in  Madras  at  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Mysore  wars,  and 
observed  and  sketched  various  British  and  Indian  figures  in  the 
war’s  aftermath.^  He  intended  to  paint  a  series  of  history  paintings 
related  to  the  incident,  but  instead  turned  to  portraiture,  including 
a  series  of  16  Indian  officials,  commissioned  by  the  Government 
House  in  Calcutta.  It  is  likely  that  the  Hickey  paintings  in  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan  collection  comprise  some  of  this  series;  they 
date  to  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century.  A  particularly  well- 
rendered  example  is  his  portrait  of  Ghulam  ’All  Khan,  one  of 
Tipu’s  most  trusted  ambassadors  who  had  represented  the  sultan 
in  negotiations  with  the  Ottomans.  Often  seen  by  the  British  as 
an  honoured,  defeated  enemy,  emotionally  torn  by  his  diplomatic 
role  in  handing  overTipu’s  sons  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  Ghulam  ’Ali 
featured  heavily  in  what  was  a  major  fashion  for  images  of  the 
surrender  and  the  figures  involved  in  the  Mysore  court.*’  It  is 
therefore  appropriate  that  one  of  the  best  Hickey  paintings  in  the 
collection  is  that  of  Krishnaraja  Wadiar  [sic]  III,  who  was  placed 
on  the  Mysore  throne  by  the  British  when  he  was  only  five  years 
old.  Like  many  colonial  collections,  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  holds 
a  large  group  of  paintings  and  prints  ofTipu  Sultan’s  courtiers, 
family  and  the  scene  of  surrender.  Hickey’s  paintings  operate 
111  relation  to  this  larger  interest  in  the  battle  and  its  aftermath, 
providing  an  intimate  portrayal  of  the  individuals  involved, 
individuals  whose  names  would  have  been  well  known  to  British 
and  Indian  visitors  to  the  viceroy’s  palace. 

Other  regional  rulers  enjoyed  representation  in  the  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan  collection,  often,  as  with  the  Mysore  group,  in  relation 
to  their  political  and  diplomatic  ties  to  the  colonial  rulers.  For 
example,  the  collection  includes  a  striking  portrait  of  Jung 
Bahadur  Rana,  prime  minister  and  eventually  ruler  of  Nepal;  a 
modernising  leader,  he  had  set  up  crucial  diplomatic  ties  with 
Britain  and  led  the  Nepali  army  to  fight  with  the  British  against 
the  1857  Indian  uprising.  Painted  by  Welsh  portraitist  Thomas 
Brigstocke  (1809—81),  the  work  highlights  the  international 
connections  of  the  ruler,  focusing  on  the  Chinese  embroidered 
crane  on  his  chest,  a  sash  around  his  waist  woven  in  gold,  and  the 
elaborate  jewellery  and  sarpech  (turban  ornament). These  portraits, 
alongside  many  others,  signal  a  desire  to  include  images  of  allies  in 
the  viceroy’s  collection;  they  serve  a  diplomatic  function,  giving 
the  house  a  British— Indian  presence  rather  than  simply  a  British 
imperial  one,  and  indicating  that  many  Indian  and  regional  rulers 
and  officers  worked  with  the  British  to  maintain  its  empire. 
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As  the  decorations  for  the  house  began  to  come  into  focus,  the 
viceroy  received  a  letter  from  the  artist  William  Luker,Jr  (1867— 
c.  1948),  offering  him  (for  a  ‘nominal  sum’)  a  set  of  paintings 
commemorating  the  1919  visit  of  the  Indian  Peace  Contingent 
to  London.^  These  small-scale  watercolours  were  later  purchased 
for  the  Viceroy’s  House,  and  as  a  set  they  portray  individual 
figures:  some  soldiers  and  other  figures,  including  a  barber  named 
Habibbulah  and  a  rifleman,  who  is  captioned  on  the  painting  as 
‘from  Burma  Rifles,  in  Civilian  Dress’.  These  sketches  represent 
India’s  contribution  to  the  First  World  War,  as  their  publication 
in  book  form  in  1919  indicated:  it  was  called  ‘Our  Indian  Army’. 
Their  presence  in  the  house  articulates  an  intimate  connection 
with  a  military  force  long  established  within  the  subcontinent  to 
support  the  British  Empire. 


Landscapes  also  decorate  the  walls  of  the  diplomatic  house, 
sometimes  serving  largely  as  background  decoration,  as  m  the 
case  of  typical  18th-century  views  of  the  Welsh  countryside 
in  the  style  of  Richard  Wilson  (1714-82).'’*  The  collection  also 
includes  paintings  of  the  Indian  landscape  and  key  monuments  in 
the  subcontinent  (along  with  cityscapes  as  seen  in  the  Oliver  Hall 
paintings  discussed  above).  William  Hodges’s  (1744-97)  Vieti’  oti 


Tins  Page:  Details  of  JciivIlcrY,  sarpcch  (tiirhaii),  the  sash  and  Chinese 
embroidered  crane  woven  in  gold  in  Thomas  Brigslocke's  portrait  of  Nepal's 
maharaja,  }nng  Bahadur  (see  Catalogue  No.  9,  page  17  6) 
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Above:  Lalit  Alohaii  Sen  (1898—1954,  India),  Benaras  Chat,  Oil  on 
masonite  board;  c.  1930;  91.4  x  16.2  cm,  Guest  Wing,  Godavari  Room, 
formerly  Billiard  Room;Acc.  No.  122,  See  Catalogue  No.  42. 

Right:  William  Liiker,  Jr  (1867— c.  1948),  Habibbnlah  (Barber),  Watercolour 
on  paper;  1919;  55.9  x  40. 6  cm  (framed),  38.1  x  12.7  cm  (Habibbnlah, 
unframed).  Committee  Room;Acc.  No.  361,  See  Catalogue  No.  27, 


the  Ganges  at  Benaras  was  purchased  through  a  sale  at  Christie’s 
auction  house  in  London.'^  These  types  of  landscapes  offered 
picturesque  backdrops  of  two  sorts:  the  British  examination  of 
ostensibly  untouched  nature,  often  depicting  areas  outside  of 
England  such  as  Wales,  and  the  colonial  picturesque  of  decaying 
architectural  edifices  overgrown  with  vegetation  and  populated 
by  colourful  ‘natives’.  Both  genres  come  out  of  18th-century 
aesthetic  sensibilities,  and  so  in  many  respects  choosing  them  in 
the  1930s  should  be  read  as  an  antiquarian  gesture.  But  both  also 
articulate  a  mastery  over  landscape  and  people,  as  well  as  a  distance 
between  the  urban  industrialised  worlci  of  Delhi  and  London 
and  the  romanticised  views  of  places  like  Wales  and  certain  areas 
of  India,  produced  in  the  picturesque  mode.  The  nostalgia  for  a 
simpler  time  and  the  valuing  of  the  distance  between  the  busy 
hustle  of  the  present  and  the  ostensibly  calmer  lives  of  those 
depicted  m  these  paintings  meant  that  they  continued  to  be 
popular  well  after  their  aesthetic  had  faded. 

If  the  picturesque  landscapes  involved  looking  to  a  constructed, 
romanticised  past,  other  works  in  the  collection  explicitly 
depicted  past  events.  One  finds  several  paintings  and  prints  in 
the  collection  related  to  the  handover  of  Tipu  Sultan’s  sons, 
for  example,  in  line  with  the  set  of  Hickey  portraits:  princely 
imagery  and  the  fascination  for  the  defeat  of  the  Mysore  ruler 
at  the  hands  of  the  British.  But  other  paintings  also  depict  the 
British  relation  with  princely  states,  including  Sydney  Prior 
Hall’s  (1842—1922)  Investiture  at  Calcutta  of  His  Highness  Maharaja 


Jasumit  Singh  of  Jodhpur.  The  painting  serves  as  a  record  of  the 
bond  between  Jodhpur  and  Britain,  and  echoes  in  its  coloration, 
dramatic  lighting,  dynamic  composition  and  notable  details  other 
diplomatic  paintings  of  the  period  by  Hall  and  painters  associated 
with  the  crown.  Its  inclusion  in  the  collection  builds  on  earlier 
portraits  of  rulers  loyal  to  and  supportive  of  the  British;  these 
historical  moments  of  engagement  between  India’s  royalty  and 
British  royalty  underscore  and  celebrate  the  ties  between  India 
and  Britain. 

Another  kind  of  history  marks  the  collection:  the  inclusion  of 
painted  copies  of  the  Ajanta  frescoes.  The  copies  were  painted  by 
Syed  Ahmed  (active  1907-55)  with  occasional  collaboration  by 
others,  including  Nazeer  Mohmed  (active  early  20th  century), 
between  1929  and  1935.  Ahmed  dedicated  his  career  to  copying 
the  frescoes,  beginning  by  working  with  Christiana  Herringham 
(1852—1929)  on  her  project  to  copy  the  Ajanta  murals  during 
her  winter  painting  sessions  between  1909  and  1911.  His  visit 
coincided  with  Herringham’s  collaboration  with  the  students 
from  the  Bombay  art  school  as  weU  as  several  of  Abamndranath 
Tagore’s  (1871—1951)  students  from  Bengal,  including  Nandalal 
Bose  (1882-1966)  and  Asit  Haidar  (1890-1964). In  1915, 
Ahmed  was  appointed  by  the  Hyderabad  state  government  to 
protect,  study  and  copy  the  paintings,  and  he  spent  many  years 
at  the  site. 

Partha  Mitter  and  others  have  noted  the  connection  between 
the  study  of  Ajanta  and  the  emerging  mural  movement  within 
the  Bengal  nationalist  artistic  community. Turning  to  Ajanta  as  a 
quintessential  moment  for  the  development  of  Indian  painting, 
these  artists  and  others  found  inspiration  in  visits  to  the  site  and 
in  seeing  copies  of  the  frescoes.  But  Ajanta  was  also  a  source  of 
legitimacy  and  fascination  on  the  part  of  the  British,  who  saw 
it  as  part  of  their  responsibility  to  preserve  and  record  these 
paintings.  The  choice  to  bring  one  of  Ahmed’s  copies  into  the 
viceroy’s  collection  when  the  house  was  first  decorated,  then, 
falls  in  line  with  a  larger  pattern  of  holding  up  the  ancient,  and 
particularly  Buddhist,  past  of  India  as  a  jewel  within  the  British 
Empire."  In  the  viceroy’s  collection,  copies  of  Ajanta  wall 
paintings  represents  not  the  imagined  resuscitation  of  India’s 
visual  culture  in  the  context  of  an  anti-colonial  movement, 
but  instead  serves  as  a  transmission  of  India’s  past  greatness 
into  the  staterooms  of  the  leader  of  the  colony.  These  copies 
are  vital  documents,  not  just  because  they  give  us  an  insight 
into  the  narratives  and  characters  on  the  walls  of  the  5th- 
century  Buddhist  site;  they  also  provide  a  crucial  glimpse  into 
the  ways  scholars  and  artists  were  seeing  these  murals  in  the 
1920s  and  1930s.  Ahmed  has  a  personal  style  inflected  by  the 
aesthetic  concerns  of  the  time:  a  moment  saturated  with  Art 
Deco  architecture,  for  example,  with  its  flattened  facades  and 
simplified  decorative  elements.  In  Ahmed’s  interpretations  of 
Ajanta’s  murals,  these  concerns  come  to  the  fore,  downplaying 


some  of  the  murals’  three-dimensionality  and  complexity,  but 
showing  us  important  elements  of  the  1930s  understanding  of 
India’s  most  important  historical  paintings. 

More  of  Ahmed’s  Ajanta  copies  were  acquired  after  Independence 
and  displayed  m  the  house,  as  a  continuation  of  the  claim  to 
India’s  past,  bolstered  by  the  reinvigoration  of  a  Buddhist  past  by 
both  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  B.R.  Ambedkar.’^  In  the  post-1947 
period,  they  connected  with  both  the  ancient  past  and  the  history 
of  nationalist  artistic  interest  in  and  appropriation  of  the  murals. 
Further  historical  subjects  were  commissioned  for  the  house, 
often  replacing  earlier  colonial  material.  Two  paintings  now  in 
the  North  Drawing  Room  demonstrate  a  particular  concern  to 
memorialise  particular  moments  of  transition  to  Independence, 
especially  those  that  took  place  within  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan 
itself.  S.N.  Ghosal’s  (b.  1921)  painting  of  Nehru  and  the  transfer 
of  power,  and  S.G.  Thakur  Singh’s  (1899—1976)  painting  of  C. 
Rajagopalachari’s  swearing  in  as  the  last  governor  general  of 
India  depict  events  occurring  in  the  Durbar  Hall.  Both  of  these 
works  were  made  from  photographs  of  the  events;  in  the  hands 
of  the  two  artists,  however,  the  black-and-white  images  transform 
into  dynamic  scenes  of  interaction.  Both  painters,  Ghosal  from 
Bengal  and  Singh  from  Punjab,  were  weU-known  professionals 
conmiitted  to  mentoring  the  next  generation;  Ghosal  also  led 
a  group  in  executing  some  of  the  murals  for  the  parliament 
building.  Both  were  also  major  figures  in  the  development  of  a 
vein  of  realism  within  modern  painting,  something  that  would 
have  appealed  to  a  political  context  intent  on  presenting  the 
formative  moments  of  the  new  nation. 


MODERNIST  PAINTING  AND  POST¬ 
INDEPENDENCE  DIPEOMATIC  COELECTIONS 

After  Independence,  the  incumbents  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan 
acquired  works  by  some  of  the  major  names  in  20th-century 
art.  In  the  two  and  a  half  decades  prior  to  Independence,  while 
the  mural  programmes  of  the  house  and  Secretariat  buildings 
were  executed  in  conjunction  with  the  art  schools,  no  evidence 
exists  for  the  collection  of  India’s  modernist  art.  So  while  the 
collection  includes  several  paintings  by  the  Bengali  modernist 
Jamini  Roy  (1887-1972),  all  were  acquired  after  1947.  One  sees 
that  pre-Independence  decisions  for  commissions  of  portrait 
copies  and  murals  often  went  to  weU-established  painters  and  art 
schools  within  colonial  India,  but  those  works  that  might  directly 
or  implicitly  challenge  the  British  presence  in  India  or  seek  to 
establish  a  new  mode  of  articulating  India’s  identity  through 
painting  had  to  wait  until  India  gained  independence  to  enter 
the  collection. 
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Both  Rajendra  Prasad  and  Jawahaiial  Nehru  supported  modern 
Indian  artists;  it  was  their  patronage  and  encouragement  that 
brought  about  the  commissioning  of  the  paintings  by  Ghosal 
and  Singh  of  the  transfer  of  power  and  the  swearing  in  of  C. 
Rajagopalachari.  Often,  the  tastes  of  the  incumbent  of  the  house 
or  the  sitting  prime  minister  shaped  acquisitions,  as  withTilottania 
Basu’s  Himalayan  mountainscapes,  which  were  much  admired  by 
Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi,  and  continue  a  pre-Independence 
tradition  of  including  Indian  landscapes  on  the  walls  of  the  house. 

The  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  benefited  from  the  leadership  of  several 
artists  as  they  built  and  maintained  the  collection.  In  the  mid- 1 97 Os, 
the  artist  Sukumar  Bose  (1912-86)  held  the  title  of ‘Honorary 
Art  Adviser’  to  the  President  and  alongside  then  curator  ol  the 
collection,  Jogen  Chowdhtiry  (b.  1939),  was  one  of  the  strongest 


voices  against  decommissioning  both  colonial  and  modern  art 
from  the  presidential  house.  He  argued  that  the  provenance  of  the 
works, ‘brought  into  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  under  the  patronage 
of  great  personalities’,  demanded  their  continued  presence  as 
part  ot  the  house’s  history.  In  his  statements  to  the  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan  Art  Committee,  he  defends  individual  modernist  artists 
against  their  works  being  decommissioned  (including  Sanyal’s 
bronze  portrait  of  Dr  Radhakrishnan);  he  reminds  the  committee 
that  several  of  these  modernist  works  (the  Gerasimov  portrait 
ot  Nehru,  for  example)  were  gifts  of  foreign  governments,  and 
therefore  their  continuation  m  the  house  was  important  to 

Aboi'e:  Satyeu  Nath  Ghosal  (b.  1921,  India),  Pandit  Nehru  Takinyi  Oath 
(deatail),  or  The  Transfer  of  Power,  Oil  on  canvas;  I960:  1.8  x  1,5  m,  North 
Drawing  Rooin:Acc,  No.  190,  See  Catalogue  No.  38,  page  224. 


diplomatic  relations.'^  Bose’s  plea  was  successful  in  keeping  the 
collection  intact.  This  episode  indicates  that  the  incumbents  ot 
the  house  not  only  commissioned  works  from  respected  artists 
but  also  turned  to  them  for  their  expertise  in  helping  to  maintain 
this  important  historical  and  diplomatic  resource. 

The  Bengali  modernist  painter  Jogen  Chowdhury  served  as  the 
curator  of  the  collection  from  1972  to  1987.  He  was  instrumental 
in  locating  and  recording  the  works  in  the  collection,  adding 
paintings  by  prominent  modernists  and  occasionally  creating 
pieces  himself  m  order  to  decorate  particular  rooms  as  the 
need  arose.  Several  of  Sukumar  Bose’s  paintings  are  also  in  the 
collection.  As  a  result  of  the  supervision  of  Bose  and  Chowdhury, 
the  interest  of  various  incumbents  ot  the  house,  and  purchases 

Top:  Jogen  Clioii’dliiiry  (h.  1939,  India),  Rain 

Watenvlotir  on  paper;  signed  and  dated  1977;  approx.  60.9  x  91.4  an 

Secretary's  Office  (Sliantiniketan  Roont);Acc.  No.  2481 

See  Catalogne  No.  45. 


and  donations  by  artists  and  others,  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  holds 
a  small  group  of  paintings  by  Indian  modernists  including  M.F. 
Husain  (1915-2011),  Benode  Behari  Mukheijee  (1904—80), 
Paritosh  Sen  (1918-2008),  P.T  Reddy  (1915-96),  Laxman  Pai  (b. 
1 926),  Rameshwar  Broota  (b.  1941)  andTilottama  Basu  (1916—?). 

The  subjects  range  from  Basu’s  Himalayan  landscapes  to 
Mukheijee’s  dynamic  village  scene  and  Pai’s  watery  GoanViUage. 
Sen’s  female  figure  is  almost  entirely  overwritten  by  his  thick 
brushstroke  such  that  the  painting  verges  on  complete  abstraction; 
Reddy’s  A  Tree,  by  contrast,  presents  a  calm,  richly  coloured  rural 
scene.  Husain’s  portrait  of  President  Dr  Zakir  Husain,  done  in 
an  almost  monochromatic  sepia  tone,  is  otherwise  typical  of  his 
paintings,  relying  on  bold  lines  and  textures  to  draw  the  viewer 
in.  These  works  offer  a  small  glimpse  into  the  rich  20th-century 
history  of  India’s  modern  and  contemporary  art.  In  the  collection 
at  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  they  continue  a  commitment,  evident 
even  during  the  last  decades  of  colonial  rule,  to  turn  to  Indian 
artists  to  provide  the  art  and  decoration  for  the  President’s  house, 
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drawing  on  India’s  top  visual  artists  to  contribute  their  artistic 
vision  to  this  national  diplomatic  venue. 

In  all  of  the  paintings  and  sculptures  now  decorating  the  rooms 
in  Rashtrapati  Bhavan — whether  considering  Oliver  Hall’s  1930s 
interpretation  of  an  18th-century  print  of  Fort  St.  George  or 
peering  at  the  brushstrokes  used  by  M.F.  Husain  to  produce  a 
dynamic  portrait  of  President  Zakir  Husain — one  can  sense  a 
long  and  engaged  history.  That  most  of  the  colonial  era  collection 
remained  at  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  indicates  the  import  of 
these  works,  even  in  a  time  when  their  subject  matter  might 
have  been  seen  as  running  counter  to  the  political  needs  of  an 
independent,  democratic  India.  Instead,  what  the  decorative 
programme  of  the  house  communicates  is  a  deep  respect  for  and 
appropriation  of  the  legacies  of  the  past,  through  the  retooling 
ot  these  works  and  their  relationship  to  the  house  for  each  new 
incumbent.  Sometimes  the  statement  of  power  is  overt,  as  with 
the  replacement  of  imperial  portraits  with  formal  portraits  of 
the  Presidents  executed  by  the  day’s  top  modern  artists.  In  other 
cases  the  politics  is  more  subtle,  as  with  the  recontextualisation 
of  Indian  figures  such  as  Ghulain  ’Ali  Khan  as  an  honourable 
figure  during  a  time  of  India’s  capitulation  to  the  British,  or 
the  addition  of  modernist  Himalayan  mountains  alongside  the 
colonial  era  Welsh  landscapes,  or  with  the  reclaiming  of  an  Indian 
picturesque  view  of  the  Ganges  at  Banaras  for  an  Indian  national 
history  rather  than  a  British— Indian  one. 

These  works  can  all  move — from  Britain  to  India,  from  Simla 
to  Delhi,  from  Banquet  Hall  to  Marble  Museum,  from  one 
room  to  the  next.  But  they  all  circulate  within  the  language  of 
the  diplomatic  house,  one  that  demands  a  balanced  projection 
of  stable  continuity  and  the  legitimising  undercurrent  ot 
longstanding  power.  Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  aspect  ot  these 
works,  then,  stems  from  their  nimbleness — their  ability  to  be 
shaped  and  reworked  into  new  rhetorical  arguments,  new  claims 
for  the  demands  of  the  current  political  moment.  The  richness  of 
their  histories  and  the  ways  in  which  they  continue  to  speak  to 
us  underscores  the  reason  they  remain  such  an  important  part  of 
the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  and  why  they  will  continue  to  serve  as 
the  decorative  programme  of  this  important  living  architectural 
monument. 
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Thomas  Brigstocke  (1809—81,  Wales  and  England) 

9.  M  AHAR/UA  JUNG 
B  AHADUR  OF  NEPAL 

Oil  on  canvas;  1858;  1.1  x  0.85  m 

Guest  Wing,  Himalaya  Room,  formerly  First  Floor 

Corridor; Acc.  No.  227  (old  Acc.  No.  84) 


Jung  Bahadur  Rana  was  the  prime  minister 
of  Nepal  from  1 846  until  his  death,  a  position 
from  which  he  shaped  the  international  and 
domestic  policies  of  the  country.  He  was 
instrumental  in  the  political  and  military 
manoeuvers  that  put  Surendra  Bikram  Shah 
on  the  throne  as  a  figurehead,  such  that 
Jung  Bahadur  ruled  as  the  de  facto  king.  As 
indicated  by  his  visit  to  Britain  and  France 
in  1850-51,  during  which  he  received  state 
honours  from  Queen  Victoria,  Jung  Bahadur 
recognised  the  importance  of  developing 
close  ties  with  these  major  European 
powers.  With  his  leadership,  Nepal  aided 
the  British  in  suppressing  the  Indian  uprising 
of  1857,  leading  15,000  troops  into  India 
to  fight  in  the  region  of  Oudh  (Awadh). 
Indeed,  the  inclusion  of  this  portrait  in  the 
viceregal  collection  and  its  selection  as  one 
of  those  to  move  to  Delhi  rests  on  the  role 
Jung  Bahadur  played  in  supporting  British 
India.  In  both  diplomacy  and  fashion,  Jung 
Bahadur  shifted  Nepal’s  gaze  towards 
Europe,  remaking  the  architecture,  art  and 
design  sensibilities  of  the  Nepali  elite  in 
emulation  of  France  and  Britain. 

This  youthful  portrait  was  executed 
by  Brigstocke  in  England,  likely  from  a 
photograph.  Brigstocke  has  captured  the 
ruler  in  full  regalia,  with  an  elaborate  sarpech 
(turban  ornament),  a  pearl  headdress  and 
a  prominent  embroidered  Chinese  crane 
crest  on  his  chest.  He  wears  what  appears 
to  be  a  colourful  ikat  sash  around  his  waist 
and  carries  a  sword  at  his  left.  The  painting 
emphasises  the  royal  air  and  wealth  of 
the  figure,  and  signals  the  international 
connections  Jung  Bahadur  cultivated 
during  his  time  ruling  Nepal.  Brigstocke 
was  well  known  as  a  portrait  painter,  and 
this  painting  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1858.'' 


1 .  Descriptive  List,  81 . 
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George  Chimiery  (1774—1852,  England) 

10.  FRANCIS  RAW  DON 
HASTINGS 

Oil  on  canvas;  c.  1818;  1.2  x  1  in 

Marble  Museum,  formerly  State  Supper  Room,  then 

corridor  outside  State  Dining  Room; 

Acc.  No.  125  (oldAcc.  No.  14) 


Chinnery  spent  most  of  his  career  in  Asia, 
coming  to  India  in  1802,  where  he  lived 
in  Madras,  Dacca  and  finally  Calcutta, 
before  moving  to  Macao  in  1825,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death  in  1852.  He  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  circulating  with  the 
highest  echelons  of  British  society  in  these 
locations,  painting  portraits  of  many  of  the 
important  figures  in  government  from  the 
early  19th  century.  When  Francis  Rawdon, 
then  Earl  of  Moira,  arrived  in  Calcutta  in 
1813  to  take  up  the  post  of  governor 
general  of  Bengal,  Chinnery  was  among 
those  greeting  him  on  his  arrival.  The  artist 
painted  a  full-length  portrait  of  Rawdon 
in  1816,  the  year  the  governor  general 
received  the  title  Marquess  of  Hastings.  A 
few  years  later,  he  painted  another  likeness 
of  Hastings,  a  three-quarter,  seated  view 
that  hung  in  Government  House,  Calcutta, 
before  its  transfer  to  the  Viceroy’s  House  in 
New  Delhi.' 

Chinnery  was  known  both  for  his  portrait 
painting  and  for  his  landscapes,  developing 
a  reputation  for  working  in  the  picturesque 
mode.  Indeed,  he  trained  many  amateur 
painters  during  his  time  in  Calcutta,  creating 
a  larger  school  of  picturesque  Indian 
landscape  painting  carried  forward  by 
students  such  as  Sir  Charles  D’Oyly  (1781- 
1845)  and  others.  Through  the  opening  to 
the  left  of  this  portrait,  he  has  included  an 
example  of  his  Indian  landscape  mode, 
providing  us  a  view  in  the  distance  of  hills, 
palm  trees  and  blue  sky  breaking  through 


clouds.  Hastings  sits  in  an  armchair  against 
a  backdrop  of  fluted  column  and  gestures 
to  the  drapery;  the  focus  of  the  portrait, 
which  addresses  the  viewer  at  near  life-size, 
is  the  calm,  measured  visage  of  Hastings 
himself,  bathed  in  light  and  directly  engaging 
the  viewer.  Hastings’s  characteristic  dark 
eyebrows  add  character  to  the  portrait 
and  act  as  a  reminder  of  Chinnery’s  often 
humorous  sketches  of  Calcutta  life. 
Chinnery  and  Hastings  left  India  within  two 
years  of  one  another,  Hastings  departing 
his  post  in  1823,  and  Chinnery  leaving  for 
Macao  in  1825.  While  the  two  men  were 
of  different  classes  and  professions,  the 
movement  of  society  in  Calcutta  meant  that 
their  paths  overlapped  more  than  once  in 
that  decade;  Chinnery’s  portrait  represents 
an  intimate  and  engaging  glimpse  into  this 
particular  moment  in  artistic  and  political 
life  in  the  East  India  Company’s  emerging 
stronghold  in  Bengal. 


1.  Evan  Cotton,  in  his  introduction  to  the 
Descriptive  List  (p.  xii),  notes  that  Chinnery’s 
portrait  was  one  of  the  first  to  come  into  the 
collection  at  Government  House,  not  long  after 
the  A.W.  Devis  portrait  of  Warren  Hastings  that 
was  also  transferred  to  New  Delhi  and  remains  in 
the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  collection.  For  the  dating 
of  both  of  Chinnery’s  portraits,  and  a  reproduction 
of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  painting,  see  Mildred 
Archer,  India  and  British  Portraiture,  1770-1825 
(New  York:  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  1979),  370-71 . 


Arthur  William  Devis  (1762—1822,  England) 

1 1 .  WARREN  II AS11NGS 

Oil  on  canvas;  c.  1784;  2.4  x  1.5  tn 
President’s  Bodyguard  Officers’  Mess,  formerly 
North  Draiving  Room,  later  in  the  Marble  Staircase 
between  the  Ground  and  First  Floors; 

Acc.  No.  278  (oldAcc.  No.  10) 


This  large,  full-length  seated  portrait  of 
Warren  Hastings,  the  first  governor  of  the 
presidency  of  Fort  Williann  in  Bengal  from 
1774  to  1785,  was  developed  from  what 
was  likely  only  a  single  sitting  with  Devis  just 
prior  to  Hastings’s  departure  from  Calcutta 
in  1785.  Mildred  Archer  suggests  that  Devis 
possibly  also  referred  to  an  engraving  of  a 
portrait  by  Zoffany  that  had  been  published  in 
August  1784.^  Devis  sent  a  bill  to  Hastings’s 
secretary  on  the  governor’s  departure 
from  the  city  in  late  February  1785  for  the 
portrait  and  its  frame,  along  with  several 
other  paintings,  which  indicates  that  the 
painting  had  been  commissioned  but  not 
necessarily  completed  at  that  time.  Devis’s 
painting  has  a  well-recorded  biography  of 
its  own,  passing  from  the  initial  owner.  East 
India  Company  officer  and  close  friend  of 
Hastings,  William  Larkins,  through  various 
other  friends  of  Hastings;  each  one  hung  the 
painting  in  their  residence  during  their  length 
of  service  in  Bengal  and  then  passed  it  on  to 
another.  In  1796,  the  work  eventually  came 
to  the  governor  general  of  India,  John  Shore, 
who  hung  it  in  Government  House,  where  it 
stayed  until  its  transfer  to  New  Delhi. ^ 

A  mezzotint  by  Henry  Hudson  (active  1 782- 
92)  and  an  engraving  by  C.J.  Tomkins  (active 
before  1 883)  circulated  in  the  late  1 8th  and 
late  1 9th  centuries  respectively,  the  painting 
was  also  sent  back  to  England  in  1 885  for 
cleaning,  where  a  copy  was  made  by  a  Miss 
J.  Hawkins  with  the  intention  of  replacing 
the  Devis  original.  Lord  Curzon,  then  viceroy 
of  India,  successfully  argued  for  the  return 
of  the  Devis;  the  Hawkins  copy  was  placed 
in  the  Town  Hall.®  The  painting  thus  has  a 
life  of  circulation  that  is  surprising  given  its 
scale.  In  its  movements  and  the  web  of 
people  that  entered  its  long  biography,  the 
work  illustrates  the  active  role  paintings,  and 
particularly  portraits  of  important  figures, 
played  in  the  political  world  of  colonial  India 
and  Britain. 

The  painting  depicts  Warren  Hastings 
seated  with  legs  crossed,  arm  resting  on 
a  marble-topped  table  with  elaborately 
carved  legs,  next  to  a  book  with  visible 


Persian  lettering.  Hastings  had  mastered 
both  Urdu  and  Persian  in  the  course  of  his 
career  with  the  East  India  Company,  rising 
from  service  as  a  clerk  to  the  governorship 
of  the  presidency.  He  lived  through  the 
political  turmoil  of  the  1750s  in  Bengal 
and  the  transfer  of  power  from  a  relatively 
moderate  nawab,  Alivardi  Khan,  to  the  more 
assertive  Siraj  ud-Daulah,  who  sought  to 
lessen  the  East  India  Company  power  in 
the  region.  Hastings  met  Robert  Clive  when 
the  latter  came  north  from  Madras  to  assist 
the  Company  in  retaking  Calcutta  and  later 
defeating  Siraj  ud-Daulah  at  the  Battle  of 
Plassey.  In  this  time  of  turmoil,  Hastings’s 
ability  to  serve  as  both  linguistic  and  cultural 
mediator  enabled  him  to  rise  to  the  position 
of  Resident  of  Murshidabad  and  then  to  the 
first  governorship  of  Bengal. 

The  portrait  emphasises  these  elements 
of  his  biography,  with  the  Persian  book  on 
the  table  and  the  portrait  bust  of  Clive  on 
the  wall  behind,  labelled  on  its  pedestal. 
Following  an  1 8th-century  portraiture  model, 
the  work  signals  Hastings’s  strengths  and 
his  historical  connections.  The  painting 
depicts  Hastings  in  an  honourable  light, 
before  his  impeachment  by  the  House  of 
Commons  on  his  return  from  India.  It  stands 
as  a  mark  not  only  of  Hastings’s  legacy  and 
accomplishments  but  also  of  a  particular 
moment  in  the  early  development  of  East 
India  Company  power  in  the  subcontinent, 
one  facilitated  by  men  like  Hastings  who 
had  the  linguistic  and  diplomatic  skiils  that 
enabled  them  to  shape  the  future  of  colonial 
India. 


1 .  Mildred  Archer,  India  and  British  Portraiture, 
1770-1825  (New  York:  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet, 
1979),  239. 

2.  For  the  full  narrative  of  the  painting's  travels, 
see  the  Descriptive  List,  7-1 1 . 

3.  The  story  of  these  copies  can  be  found  in  the 
Descriptive  List,  7-8. 
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This  sculpture,  paired  with  a  likeness  of 
King  George  V  by  Australian  sculptor  Edgar 
Bertram  Mackennal  (1863-1931),  was  given 
to  the  Viceroy’s  House  in  1916  with  funding 
from  the  maharajas  of  Gwalior  and  Bikaner. 
Frarnpton  had,  in  1914,  sculpted  busts  of 
both  figures  (now  at  the  Guildhall  Art  Gallery 
in  London),  and  the  full-length  portrait 
of  Queen  Mary  builds  on  his  earlier  work. 
Known  for  his  portrait  sculpture,  Frarnpton 
here  emphasises  the  queen’s  relationship  to 
India,  placing  the  Star  of  India  prominently 
on  her  left  torso.  She  was  the  first  woman  to 
hold  this  title,  as  the  rules  of  the  order  were 
amended  to  enable  her  to  join  the  Delhi 
Durbar  in  1 91 1 .  Above  the  Star  of  India,  she 
also  wears  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the 
Crov'/n  of  India,  awarded  to  her  by  Queen 
Victoria  in  1 878,  when  she  was  still  Duchess 
of  Teck.  Mary  was  an  avid  art  and  jewellery 
collector,  and  Frarnpton  has  emphasised 
the  jewellery  in  this  rendering,  with  several 
necklaces,  a  crown  and  an  elaborate  breast 
piece  adorning  the  figure.  The  carriage 
of  her  head  is  much  more  active  and 
commanding  than  in  Frampton’s  bust  of 
her;  the  sculpture  marks  a  fitting  tribute  to 
Mary’s  long-standing  relationship  with  India 
during  her  years  as  queen  consort  and  then 
as  queen. 


’ . : 


Thomas  Hickey  (1741-1824,  Ireland) 

13.  GllULAM  ’ALl  KHAN 

Oil  on  canvas;  1801;  73.7  x  61  cm 
Hall  between  Long  Drawing  Room  and  South 
Drawing  Room,  formerly  Ball  Room,  Viceregal 
Lodge,  Simla; Acc.  No.  247  (oldAcc.  No.  96) 

14.  KRISHNARAJA  WADIAK  III 

Oil  on  canvas;  1801;  74.9  x  61.3  n« 

South  Drawing  Room,  formerly  Ball  Room, 
Viceregal  Lodge,  Simla; 

Acc.  No.  239  (oldAcc.  No.  93) 


These  two  paintings  are  representative  of 
a  larger  set  of  Hickey’s  works  that  came 
into  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  collection 
from  other  viceregal  houses  in  India.  In 
the  dramatic  conclusion  of  the  Anglo- 
Mysore  wars  in  1799,  after  Tipu  Sultan 
was  killed  and  Seringapatam  taken,  Hickey 
was  the  oniy  British  portrait  painter  in  the 
area,  and  quickly  executed  a  group  of 
portraits  of  both  British  officers  and  Indian 
courtiers,  the  latter  completed  in  1805  for 
Government  House,  Calcutta.’'  Hickey’s 
presence  in  southern  India  at  the  time  of 
the  final  battle  lent  legitimacy  to  his  carefully 
observed  portraits.  These  two  stand  out  as 
superlative  examples  of  Hickey’s  painting 
style,  with  finely  rendered  facial  portraits 
paired  with  a  looser,  more  painterly  quality 
in  the  body  and  garments.  His  treatment  of 
fabric,  especially  the  communication  of  fine 
textures  next  to  the  highlighted  passages 
of  jewellery,  can  be  seen  in  his  portrait  of 
Krishnaraja  Wadiar  [sic]  III,  the  young  ruler 
placed  on  the  throne  by  the  British  in  the 
aftermath  of  Tipu  Sultan’s  defeat.  Ghulam 
’Ali  Khan  often  appears  in  British  portayals  of 
the  Anglo-Mysore  wars,  usually  as  the  figure 
handing  over  the  sultan’s  sons  to  the  British. 
His  reputation  as  an  honourable  man  led  to 
this  central  role  in  many  British  portrayals  of 
the  conflict.  Both  figures,  then,  would  have 
been  well  known  to  visitors  to  the  Viceroy’s 
House,  and  would  have  signalled  the  British 
victory  over  an  honourable  Indian  enemy,  as 
well  as  the  continued  oversight  of  Mysore 
by  the  British  in  the  aftermath  of  the  wars. 


1.  John  Ingamells,  ‘Hickey,  Thomas  (1741- 
1824),’  Oxford  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
(Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  2004),  http:// 
w  w  w.  oxf  ord  d  nb.  CO  m/view/arti  cl  e/1  3208 
(accessed  9  December  2015). 


Robert  Home  (1752-1834,  England) 

15.  MARQUESS  WELLESLEY 

Oil  on  canvas;  1804;  2.4  x  1.8  m 

Marble  Museum, formerly  State  Dining  Room; 

Acc.  No.  277  (oldAcc.  No.  36) 


In  1804,  when  this  painting  was  made, 
Robert  Home  was  one  ot  the  few  artists 
resident  in  Calcutta,  and  as  such  enjoyed  a 
great  deal  of  patronage  from  the  colonial  elite. 
He  painted  numerous  portraits  of  Wellesley 
between  1799  and  1804.  According  to 
Mildred  Archer,  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan 
painting  was  commissioned  for  Prince  of 
Wales  Island  (now  Penang  Island,  Malaysia) 
and  modelled  on  Home's  1801-02  portrait 
of  Wellesley  now  in  Apsley  House.’'  Both 
works  position  Wellesley  in  the  centre  of  the 
composition,  surrounded  by  attributes  and 
attired  with  medals  that  signal  his  status  and 
his  direct  engagement  in  the  recent  history 
of  colonial  India.  He  stands  wearing  the 
insignia  of  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick:  the  collar 
around  his  neck  with  its  pendant  hanging 
to  his  waist,  and  the  star  of  the  Order  on 
his  left  breast.  He  also  wears  the  Turkish 
Order  of  the  Crescent  there. ^  The  collar  is 
placed  so  that  it  hangs  both  in  the  middle  of 
his  body  and  in  the  middle  of  the  painting, 
drawing  attention  to  his  Irish  chivalric  title. 
His  hand  rests  on  a  velvet-draped  table, 
next  to  two  rolled  scrolls  and  on  top  of  an 
unfurled  text  that  is  an  early  1 798  treaty  with 
the  nizam  of  Hyderabad.  The  other  texts  are 
the  1799  Treaty  of  Mysore  and  the  1799 
treaty  of  Seringapatam.  Bound  books  of 
letters  from  Bombay,  Fort  St.  George  and 
two  other  unidentifiable  locations  share  the 
table  with  the  scrolls.  A  feather  pen  quill 
reminds  us  of  his  active  role  in  diplomacy 
and  statecraft,  and  points  outward  to  the 
landscape  beyond,  where  two  flags  fly  next 
to  a  silhouette  of  blocky  buildings,  likely  an 
echo  of  common  views  of  Fort  William  in 
Calcutta  from  the  period. 

Home  has  produced  a  wonderfully  detailed 
set  of  references  to  situate  Wellesley  within 
a  long  heritage  of  European  aristocratic 
portrait  painting  while  also  anchoring  him 
through  reference  to  particular  spaces  and 
events  in  India.  The  portrait  is  exemplary  of 
a  common  type,  but  it  also  demonstrates 


the  importance  of  the  ceremonial  image 
in  the  context  of  the  still  newly  emergent 
British  power  in  India.  As  attention  shifted 
from  Madras  and  Hyderabad  to  Calcutta, 
this  painting  helped  to  articulate  that  the 
strength  of  the  British  in  defeating  Tipu 
Sultan  and  the  French  would  be  brought  to 
bear  in  Bengal  and  beyond. 


1 .  Mildred  Archer,  India  and  British  Portraiture, 
1770-1825  (New  York:  Sotheby  Parke 
Bernet,  1979),  314-15;  Archer  reproduces  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan  portrait  (fig.  219)  and  the 
Apsley  House  portrait  (fig.  220).  Archer  notes 
(note  23,  page  462)  that  the  Descriptive  List 
entry  for  this  painting  (39-40)  describes  a  third, 
earlier  portrait  by  Home  that  included  a  view  of 
a  church  and  two  sepoys  carrying  standards; 
at  some  point  the  two  paintings  were  switched, 
or  perhaps  the  description  was  not  checked 
against  the  painting  in  the  collection.  Archer 
reproduces  this  earlier,  1799,  portrait  as  fig.  218. 
The  discrepancy  is  also  noted  in  the  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan  archives,  where  an  inventory  of  the  British 
portraits  notes;  ‘Description  in  the  old  catalogue 
has  no  similarity  with  the  painting.’  It  is  likely  that 
the  curator,  J.N.  Chowdhury,  was  responding  to 
Mildred  Archer's  visit  to  the  collection  in  search 
of  this  painting  in  1972;  Chowdhury’s  inventory 
list,  dated  27  March  1973,  File  27ACM  87  Pt  I 
Catalogue  of  the  Art  section,  Rashtrapati  Bhavan 
archives.  The  statement  is  a  slight  exaggeration, 
as  much  of  the  portrait  closely  follows  the  1 799 
painting  detailed  in  the  Descriptive  List. 

2,  In  their  discussion  of  the  1 801  Home  portrait, 
De  Almeida  and  Gilpin  identify  these  insignia  as 
the  newly  created  seal  of  the  governor  general 
of  India,  but  my  research  has  confirmed  the 
identification  of  the  insignia  as  above,  following 
the  Descriptive  List.  See  Hermione  De  Almeida 
and  George  H.  Gilpin,  Indian  Renaissance: 
British  Romantic  Art  and  the  Prospect  of  India 
(Aldershot:  Ashgate  Publishing,  2005),  173. 
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Arthur  William  Devis  (attributed) 

(1762-1822,  England) 

1().  GENER  \L  STIRRER  r 
AM)  ins  STAEF 

Oil  on  canvas;  c.  1783;  1.6  x  1.2  m 
Stables  Museum,  formerly  in  the  Private  Drawing 
Room  (in  1936)  and  the  Morning  Room  (in  1955); 
Acc.  No.  225  (oldAcc.  No.  64) 


This  conversation  painting  centres  on 
Lieutenant  General  Giles  Stibbert,  who  is 
seated  to  the  right  of  centre.  The  European 
figures  surrounding  him  have  been  variously 
identified  in  a  lengthy  article  by  Sir  Evan 
Cotton,  and  likeiy  include  members  of  his 
staff  as  well  as  other  well-known  officers 
of  the  East  India  Company  in  the  1770s.' 
As  with  many  conversation  pieces  from 
this  period,  Indian  figures  are  also  included 
in  the  painting:  two  join  the  Europeans  in 
the  foreground,  and  four  are  depicted  in 
shadow  and  in  the  background.  The  two 
prominent  Indian  figures  are  the  bearded 
man,  sometimes  identified  as  a  translator, 
depicted  reading  from  a  piece  of  paper 
behind  Stibbert,  and  a  figure  addressing  the 
standing  European  man  at  the  right  side  of 
the  composition.  As  with  most  conversation 
pieces,  this  painting  is  a  composite  of 
portraits  rather  than  a  representation  of  a 
particular  event.  Cotton  surmises  that  the 
painting  was  likely  commissioned  for  or 
by  Stibbert  himself  and  gathers  together 
individuals  of  import  during  his  tenure  as 
provisional  commander-in-chief  of  Bengal 
for  several  periods  from  1 777  to  1 783. 

The  painting  is  attributed  to  Johann  Zoffany 
in  the  Descriptive  List,  and  the  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan  archives  include  mention  of  the 
potential  acquisition  of  a  Zoffany  painting, 
although  unfortunately  the  letters  do  not 
describe  the  work  in  question.  The  work 
came  into  the  collection  in  1934  as  a  gift 
from  the  queen,  who  herself  received  it 
as  a  gift  from  the  nawabs  of  Bhopal  and 
Rampur,  the  maharaja  of  Rajpipla  and  the 
Aga  Khan.  They  had  purchased  it  at  an 
auction  at  Christie’s  in  1933.  While  Cotton 
does  not  hazard  an  attribution.  Sir  William 
Foster  attributed  the  work  to  Zoffany  in  the 
Waipole  Society  Journal  in  1932-33.  He 
also  dates  it  to  late  1 783  based  on  Zoffany’s 
arrival  in  Calcutta  at  a  time  when  Stibbert 
was  serving  as  the  commander-in-chief. 

Zoffany  is  known  for  his  conversation 
paintings,  and  certainly  the  composition 


resembles  those  of  the  artist;  the  rendering 
of  the  figures,  however,  recalls  works  by 
Devis,  as  does  the  treatment  of  the  interior 
setting.  Each  figure  is  treated  as  a  separate 
portrait  in  this  image  as  well,  pointing  to 
Devis,  an  accomplished  portraitist.  The 
works  of  Zoffany  and  Devis  have  often 
been  misattributed;  both  artists  spent  time 
in  Calcutta  and  other  regions  of  northern 
India  in  the  late  18th  century,  circulating 
with  the  same  patrons  in  many  of  the 
same  locations,  in  addition,  artists  often 
used  engraved  copies  of  portrait  paintings 
by  other  artists  to  complete  their  own 
group  portraits  or  conversation  pieces. 
The  attribution  to  Devis  follows  Mildred 
Archer,  who  concludes  that  the  painting  is 
attributable  to  Devis,  not  Zoffany,  despite 
earlier  scholars’  assessments. ^ 

The  painting  offers  a  great  deal  in  terms  of 
historical  material,  such  as  documenting 
various  modes  of  dress  at  the  time,  from  the 
officers’  uniforms  to  the  ‘sundial  headdress’ 
worn  by  sepoys  during  this  period  and 
seen  on  the  figure  in  the  centre  of  the 
background.  The  treatment  of  the  decorative 
architectural  elements  is  quite  fine,  with  the 
delicacy  of  the  glass  sconces  on  the  wall 
characteristically  nuanced  in  a  manner  for 
which  Devis  was  known.  Devis  balances  the 
numerous  figures  in  the  painting,  arraying 
them  around  the  table  and  in  relation  to  the 
monumental  space  they  inhabit.  This  is  a 
crucial  work  for  the  understanding  of  Devis 
as  a  painter  and  for  late  18th-century  British 
colonial  painting. 


1 .  Sir  Evan  Cotton,  ‘A  Group  of  Bengal  Officers,’ 
Bengal:  Past  &  Present  45,  89  (1 933),  1-4. 

2.  Mildred  Archer,  India  and  British  Portraiture, 
1770-1825  (New  York:  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet, 
1979),  239-45. 
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Sydney  Prior  Hall  (1842—1922,  England) 

17.  INVESTITl  A^r 
CALCUTTA  OF  UlS 
HIGHNESS  MAHARAJA 
JASMANT  SINGH  OE 
JODHPUR 

Oil  on  canvas;  1882;  61  x  91.5  an 
President’s  Bodyguard  Officers’  Mess,  formerly 
Drawing  Rootn;Acc.  No.  52  (old  Acc.  No.  89) 


As  part  of  the  royal  ‘suite’,  Hall  accompanied 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  Albert  Edward  (later 
Edward  Vil),  to  India  and  Ceylon  in  the  mid- 
1870s,  sketching  his  activities  and  returning 
to  develop  some  of  these  sketches  into 
full  paintings.  Hall’s  sepia  ink  sketch  in  the 
Royal  Collection  Trust  contains  the  same 
basic  composition,  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  the  garb  of  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  Order,  appointing  Jaswant  Singh  II  as 
Knight  Grand  Commander  while  Thomas 
Baring,  the  Earl  of  Norfolk,  looks  on  from 
just  behind  and  to  the  left  of  the  central 
pair.^  Where  the  sketch  places  the  three 
men  on  an  equivalent  horizontal  line  with 
one  another,  in  the  painting  Baring  sits  in 
shadow  and  is  clearly  behind  the  primary 
pair.  The  painting  crops  the  setting  at  the 
top,  such  that  only  in  looking  to  the  right 
side  of  the  work  do  we  understand  that 
the  event  took  place  in  an  elaborate  tent. 
Hall  has  also  made  the  surrounding  crowd 
into  a  series  of  individual  faces,  adding  two 
elaborately  costumed  page  boys  in  the  front 
left  foreground,  including  Victorian  women 
in  the  distant  front  rows  of  onlookers,  and 
drawing  the  viewer  into  the  scene  with  the 
dynamic  pose  of  the  Indian  figure  at  bottom 
right.  Hall  finds  the  drama  of  the  historical 
moment  in  the  angular  spatial  composition, 
moving  from  front  lower  right  to  left  centre, 
combined  with  chiaroscuro  and  a  bright 
chromatic  range.  Investiture  scenes  were 
so  popular  at  the  time  that  Bourne  and 
Shepard  made  a  photographic  copy  of 
Hall’s  sketch. 2 

Hall’s  sketches  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’ 
tour  of  India  and  Ceylon  were  published 
alongside  William  Howard  Russell’s  textual 
recounting  of  the  journey.®  Many  of  the 
changes  from  the  sketch  to  the  painting  can 


be  traced  to  Russell’s  retelling  of  the  scene 
as  he  describes  the  blue-clad  pages  there, 
along  with  a  series  of  descriptions  of  Indian 
attendees  with  their  elaborate  costumes 
and  banners.  Indeed,  the  prominence  of  the 
maharaja  of  Jodhpur,  only  one  of  many  rulers 
who  underwent  investiture  that  day,  is  also 
echoed  in  Russell’s  text,  where  he  describes 
Jaswant  Singh’s  ceremony  in  detail  and 
then  states,  ‘the  account  of  one  investiture 
must  do  for  all’,  before  proceeding  simply 
to  list  the  remaining  honourees.  Jaswant 
Singh’s  position  as  a  supporter  of  the  British 
during  1857  certainly  played  a  role  in  his 
prominence  and  the  importance  of  this 
scene  for  both  the  British  and  Jodhpur. 


1 .  Sydney  Prior  Hall,  The  Grand  Chapter  of  the 
Star  of  India  at  Calcutta,  1  January  1876,  c.  1876, 
sepia  ink  and  white  bodycolour,  31 .1  x  46.0  cm, 
RCIN  923341,  Royal  Collection  Trust:  published 
in  Delia  Millar,  The  Victorian  Watercolours  and 
Drawings  in  the  Collection  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  vol.  1  (London;  Philip  Wilson  Publishers, 
1995),  421. 

2.  Bourne  and  Shephard  Studio,  Investiture  of 
the  Star  of  India  (after  a  Picture  by  Mr  Sydney 
Hall):  Prince  of  Wales  Tour  of  India  1875-6  (vol. 
6),  1875-76,  albumen  print,  22.2  x  33.0  cm, 
RCIN  2701960,  Royal  Collection  Trust. 

3.  William  Howard  Russell,  The  Prince  of  Wales’ 
Tour:  A  Diary  In  India:  with  Some  Account  of 
the  Visits  of  His  Royal  Highness  to  the  Courts 
of  Greece,  Egypt,  Spain,  and  Portugal  (London: 
Low,  Marston,  Searle,  and  Rivington,  1877),  370- 
80.  Hall’s  drawing  is  reproduced  as  an  engraving 
in  the  plate  after  p.  374. 
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William  Hodges  (1744—97 ,  England) 

18.  VIEW  ON  THE  GANGES  AT 
EENARES 

Oil  on  canvas;  c.  1790;  1.4  x  1.9  m 

South  Drawing  Roont;Acc.  No.  242  (oldAcc.  No.  6) 

This  painting,  produced  from  drawings 
Hodges  made  in  the  1870s  in  India,  and 
perhaps  ultimately  based  on  his  gridded 
sketch  of  the  same  subject  currently  in  the 
Yale  Center  for  British  Art,  has  hung  in  the 
South  Drawing  Room  since  its  acquisition 
for  the  collection.''  In  1931  the  work  was 
purchased  at  a  Christie’s  auction  by  Queen 
Mary  to  give  to  the  Viceroy’s  House. ^  It  was, 
in  the  auction  catalogue,  the  Descriptive 
List  and  for  the  subsequent  40  years, 
misattributed  to  William  Daniell,  until  Mildred 
Archer’s  visit  to  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan 
in  1972,  when  she  identified  it  as  William 
Hodges’s  work;  this  finding  was  confirmed 
by  Isabel  Stuebe  in  her  1978  dissertation- 
cum-catalogue  raisonnee  of  the  artist.® 

The  painting  depicts  a  series  of  important 
ghats  along  the  bank  of  the  Ganges,  from 
left  to  right:  the  Lalita  Ghat,  the  Jalasen 
(Jalsain)  Ghat  and  the  Manikarnika  Ghat.  In 
this  painting,  similar  to  one  likely  executed 
for  Warren  Hasfings,  Hodges  has  simplified 
the  composition  by  eliminating  boats  on 
the  river,  a  feature  of  both  the  drawing  and 
other  versions  of  this  painting.  The  ghats 
themselves  thus  serve  as  the  centrepiece 
of  the  work,  glowing  of  their  own  accord 
in  a  style  that  Stuebe  has  compared  to 
the  Venetian  artist  Canaletto.'*  Hodges  has 
also  included  a  great  number  of  figures 
in  the  work,  echoing  the  drawing  closely. 
Giles  Tillotson  has  noted  that  this  was 
fairly  unusual  for  Hodges,  as  he  normally 
focused  on  the  architecture  to  the  exclusion 
of  human  figures.®  Perhaps  the  vibrant 
location  of  the  ghats  and  the  inclusion  of  the 
burning  ghat— one  of  the  most  important 
ritual  sites  on  the  Ganges— encouraged  him 
tp  incorporate  more  figures  animating  the 
scene.  The  painting  masterfully  captures  the 
river’s  shore  and  the  activities  that  take  place 
there,  standing  as  an  important  example  of 
the  picturesque  mode  at  the  end  of  the  1 8th 
century. 


That  the  painting  exists  in  several  copies 
indicates  that  it  was  compelling  for  a 
number  of  viewers  at  several  different 
points  in  history.  A  version  very  close  to  the 
one  at  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  was  in  the 
collection  of  Warren  Hastings  and  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1787,  and  likely 
hung  in  Hastings’s  house  with  another 
work  by  Hodges  of  a  view  from  fhe  Ganges 
of  Aurangzeb’s  mosque.®  The  version  in 
New  Delhi  was  formerly  in  the  Marquess 
Curzon's  collection,  and  thus  captured  the 
attention  of  a  successor  in  the  viceroy’s  role 
almost  a  century  later.  And  the  acquisition 
of  the  work  for  the  Viceroy’s  House  in 
1931  signals  its  continued  resonance  for 
British  patrons— a  quintessential  view  of 
the  ghats  at  Benares,  one  that  depicted  an 
era  of  picturesque,  romantic  imaginings  of 
the  subcontinent.  Much  like  the  inclusion 
of  fhe  Oliver  Hall  images  of  18th-century 
views  of  Fort  William  and  Fort  St.  George, 
the  incorporation  of  this  painting  into  the 
Viceroy’s  House  references  an  early  stage  of 
colonial  presence  in  the  subcontinent,  one 
perhaps  nostalgically  viewed  by  the  1 930s 
inhabitants  of  the  house. 


1 .  William  Hodges,  View  of  Part  of  the  City  of 

Benares,  c.  1781,  grey  wash  with  brush  and 
brown  ink  on  paper,  0.6  x  1  m.  Yale  Center  for 
British  Art,  Paul  Mellon  Collection,  Acc.  No. 
B1 978.43. 181 1 ,  http://collections.britishart. 

yale.edu/vufind/Record/3647595  (accessed  8 
December  2015).  The  Descriptive  List  indicates 
the  painting  hung  in  the  South  State  Drawing 
Room  (known  today  as  the  South  Drawing 
Room). 

2.  See  Descriptive  List,  4-5;  the  painting  was 
presented  in  1931.  For  a  listing  of  the  work  in 
the  auction  catalogue,  see  Christie,  Manson  & 
Woods  Limited,  Catalogue  of  Pictures  by  Old 
Masters  from  the  Collection  of  the  Most  Hon.  the 
Marquess  Curzon  of  Kedleston,  K.G.  (London: 
Christie,  Manson  &  Woods,  1931),  26. 

3.  Isabel  Stuebe,  The  Life  and  Works  of  William 
Hodges,’  PhD  diss.  (New  York  University,  1978), 
206  and  fig.  141 . 

4.  See  ibid.,  9-11;  see  also  Giles  Tillotson’s 
discussion  of  this  stylistic  relationship  in  G.H.R. 
Tillotson,  The  Indian  Travels  of  William  Hodges,’ 


Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  third  series, 
2,  3  (November  1 992),  377-98,  esp.  386-87. 

5.  G.H.R.  Tillotson,  The  Artificial  Empire:  The 
Indian  Landscapes  of  William  Hodges  (Richmond: 
Curzon,  2000),  99. 

6.  Stuebe,  ‘The  Life  and  Works  of  William 
Hodges,’  205-08.  The  Hastings  collection 
version  (now  in  a  private  collection  in  England) 
is  also  published  in  Tillotson,  ‘The  Indian  Travels 
of  William  Hodges,’  385,  and  in  Tillotson,  The 
Artificial  Empire,  99. 


Unknown  Artist  in  the  Manner  of  Richard  Wilson 
(1714-82, Wales) 

19.  (WEESIi)  EANDSGAPE 

Oil  011  canvas;  late  18th  century;  0.99  x  1.2  m 
Yellow  Drawing  Room, formerly  in  the  Private 
Drawing  Room; Acc.  No.  201  (oldAcc.  No.  68) 

The  Yellow  Drawing  Room  includes  several 
European  landscapes  of  this  type  fairly 
common  in  the  late  18th  and  early  19th 
centuries.  The  style  is  associated  with  the 
Welsh  painter  Richard  Wilson,  whose  work 
often  centres  on  a  body  of  water  with  small 
figures  populating  the  scene,  depicted  at 
sunrise  or  sunset.  This  painting  is  attributed 
to  A.W.  Devis  (1762-1822,  England)  in  the 
Descriptive  List,  but  as  Devis  rarely  painted 
landscapes  it  is  likely  by  another  artist  in 
the  manner  of  Wilson;  the  signature  on  the 
painting  is  unclear,  it  came  into  the  collection 
from  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  which 
had  received  this  and  one  other  landscape 
in  1 834  from  the  sons  of  the  artist  Robert 
Home.  Landscape  subjects  were  crucial 
components  of  collections  meant  for  English 
and  colonial  estates:  this  work  served  as  an 
important  part  of  the  viceroy’s  collection,  as 
indicated  by  its  inclusion  in  the  transfer  of 
paintings  to  Lutyens’s  new  structure  in  the 
1930s. 
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Sycd  Ahmed  (active  1907—55,  India) 

20.  COPIES  OP  MURALS 
FROM  AJAN  I A 

Watercolour  and  tempera  on  paper,  1929—35 


The  historic  Buddhist  site  of  Ajanta 
(fifth  century  ad)  in  the  Deccan  includes 
numerous  excavations  of  temples  and 
monastic  quarters,  many  of  which  have 
sculpture  and  mural  painting.  The  site  has 
captured  the  imagination  of  archaeologists, 
scholars,  colonial  administrators,  artists  and 
others  since  its  rediscovery  by  the  British 
in  1819.  By  the  end  of  the  19th  century, 
many  archaeologists,  scholars  and  artists 
acclaimed  the  site  as  an  example  of  India’s 
highest  artistic  achievement. 

Syed  Ahmed  began  his  relationship  with 
Ajanta  in  1909,  when  he  took  part  in  a 
project  led  by  Lady  Christiana  Herringham 
to  copy  the  murals,  working  at  the  site  In 
the  winters  of  1909-10  and  1910-11.'' 
The  team  of  artists  included  Muhammad 
Fazl-ud-Din  QazI,  who,  like  Ahmed,  came 
from  Hyderabad,  and  Nandalal  Bose 
(1882-1966),  Asit  Haidar  (1890-1964), 
Samarendra  Gupta  (1887-1964)  and  K. 
Venkatappa  (1886-1965),  who  came  from 
Bengal.^  In  1915,  Ahmed  was  appointed 
curator  of  the  site  by  the  Hyderabad  state 
government  with  the  blessing  of  the  nizam; 
he  remained  in  this  role  until  1955.  The 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan’s  copies  were  executed 
between  1929  and  1935.^^  Herringham’s 
project  to  copy  the  murals  followed  that  of 
Robert  Gill,  who  had  worked  for  18  years 
(starting  in  1845)  to  copy  the  murals,  only 
to  have  most  of  the  paintings  destroyed  in 
a  fire  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Sydenham  in 
1 866.  John  Griffiths  led  a  team  of  Bombay 
art  school  students  in  the  1870s  in  the 
making  of  further  copies  of  the  murals; 
many  of  these  too  were  destroyed  In  a  fire 
at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  1885.'” 
Herringham’s  efforts  built  on  these  earlier 


projects  but  sought  to  represent  the  murals 
as  they  would  have  been,  occasionally  filling 
In  details  that  were  not  evident  at  the  time 
of  copying. 

In  his  role  as  curator  of  the  site,  Ahmed 
continued  to  execute  copies  of  the  murals  in 
the  late  1920s  and  1930s,  underwritten  by 
the  government  in  Hyderabad  and  with  an 
eye  to  international  circulation  in  publication 
and  exhibition.  Because  Ahmed  began  with 
a  tracing  of  the  murals,  most  of  these  are 
monumental  works  of  the  same  scale  as  the 
originals.  Ahmed  clarifies  and  sometimes 
simplifies  the  compositional  elements  in 
the  murals,  producing  paintings  that  are 
easier  to  read  even  than  contemporary 
photographs  of  the  paintings.  He  also,  as 
Amrita  Sher-Gil  noted  on  her  visit  to  Ajanta, 
tended  to  flatten  the  spaces  and  forms, 
such  that  the  original  sense  of  the  painted 
architecture  coming  out  of  the  wall  towards 
the  viewer  lessens  in  his  rendering,  and  the 
three-dimensionality  of  the  figural  forms 
is  reduced.®  The  colouration  of  the  murals 
likely  matched  what  was  evident  at  the  time 
they  were  executed;  subsequent  restoration 
projects  have  shifted  the  tonality  away  from 
deep  ochre  and  brown  towards  a  more 
balanced  palette,  bringing  out  the  greens 
and  blues  formerly  obscured  in  these 
paintings. 

Many  of  his  copies,  along  with  those  done  by 
other  artists  between  the  late  1 920s  and  the 
mid-1950s,  became  part  of  the  collection  of 
the  Hyderabad  Museum,  where  an  Ajanta 
Pavilion  was  inaugurated  in  1953  by  Vice 
President  S.  Radhakrishnan.®  The  paintings 
in  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  collection  came 
in  three  different  sets,  all  from  Hyderabad, 
likely  as  gifts  or  purchases  from  the  nizam. 
One  was  in  the  collection  as  of  1931, 
two  were  given  to  C.  Rajagopalachari  in 
late  1949,  and  the  remaining  five  entered 
the  collection  in  1963.  Seven  of  these 
hang  in  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  today  and 
are  reproduced  here.  Identification  of  the 
subject  matter  and  iconography  depicted 
in  the  murals  is  based  on  the  research  and 
publications  of  Dieter  Schlingloff,  Monika 
Zin  and  Rajesh  Singh.' 


1 .  Herringham  also  visited  Ajanta  and  Ellora  in 
1906-07,  but  this  was  her  first  visit  to  the  site 
and  did  not  involve  copying  the  murals;  she 
returned  later  with  artists  to  assist  her  in  making 
copies:  Man/  Lago,  Christiana  Herringham  and 
the  Edwardian  Art  Scene  (Columbia:  University  of 
Missouri  Press,  1996),  144-68. 

2.  The  Bengali  artists  were  inciuded  due  to 
pressure  from  Abanindranath  Tagore,  who  was 
advocating  for  the  study  of  India’s  past  painting 
traditions  and  also  for  the  representation  of 
Bengal  in  these  colonial  era  efforts  to  copy  the 
murals.  See  Partha  Mitter,  Art  and  Nationalism 
in  Colonial  India,  1850-1922:  Occidental 
Orientations  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1 994),  303-06. 

3.  One  additional  painting  by  Ahmed  is  listed  in 
the  archives,  a  smaller  work  (49.5  x  49.5  cm)  of 
a  section  of  Cave  1 7  depicting  Indra  and  other 
figures  descending  from  heaven  to  worship 
the  Buddha,  dated  1944:  File  27ACM  87,  R  I: 
Catalogue  of  the  Art  Section,  Rashtrapati  Bhavan 
archives. 

4.  Divia  Patel,  ‘Copying  Ajanta:  A  Rediscovery 
of  Some  19th  Century  Paintings,’  South  Asian 
Studies  23,  1  (2007),  39-62. 

5.  See  Yashodhara  Dalmia,  Amrita  Sher-Gil:  A 
Life  (New  Delhi:  Penguin,  2006),  79. 

6.  Satya  Prakash,  'Ajanta  Pavilion,’  Journal  of 
Indian  Museums  10  (1954),  37-38. 

7.  Dieter  Schlingloff,  Guide  to  the  Ajanta 
Paintings,  2  vols,  ed.  Monika  Zin  and  Matthias 
Helmdach  (Delhi:  Munshiram  Manoharlal 
Publishers,  1999-2003).  These  short  guides 
are  based  on  Schlingloff’s  Ajanta-Handbuch 
der  Malerien/Handbook  of  the  Paintings  (3 
vols  in  German  and  English)  (Wiesbaden:  Otto 
Harrassowitz,  2000).  Building  on  Schlingloff, 
Zin  and  Walter  Spink’s  research,  as  well  as  his 
own  scholarly  work  at  Ajanta,  Rajesh  Singh 
has  published  an  accessible  guide  to  six  of  the 
caves,  focusing  on  those  with  extensive  mural 
and  sculptural  narratives:  Singh,  An  Introduction 
to  the  Ajanta  Caves  (Vadodara:  Hari  Sena  Press, 
2012). 
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Sycd  Ahmed  (active  1 907—55,  India) 

20a.  Scene  froni  the  Siinhala 
Avadana 

Sii^ned  and  dated  1929;  1.4  x  2,7  m 

Copy  of  a  tnurai  paintinq  located  at  Cave  1 7, 
Ajarita,  on  the  upper  central  portion  of  the  right  wall 
of  the  main  ‘vihara’ 

Grey  Dining  Room,  formerly  in  the  Dnrhar  Hall 
Corridor;  acquired  in  c.  1930; 

Aa.  No.  92  (old  Acc.  No.  22) 


Ahmed’s  composition  focuses  on  the  centre 
of  a  much  larger  retelling  of  the  avadana, 
or  noble  deed,  from  the  Buddha’s  past  life 
that  details  the  story  of  Simhala,  a  wealthy 
merchant  who,  having  been  shipwrecked 
on  an  island,  escapes  the  charms  of 
the  disguised  rakshasis  there  only  to  be 
followed  home  by  one  of  them.''  Wearing 
her  sympathetic  guise  as  the  mother  of 
Simhala’s  child  (a  child  she  has  magically 
conjured),  the  rakshasi  tricks  the  local 
king  into  taking  her  in  and,  with  the  other 
rakshasis,  she  subsequently  kills  the  entire 
royal  household.  Simhala  climbs  the  wall 
of  the  palace  and  routs  the  demonesses 
in  battle;  with  the  throne  empty,  the 
townspeople  ask  Simhala  to  take  over 
as  leader.  He  agrees  and  raises  an  army, 
eventually  defeating  the  rakshasis  on  their 
island. 

At  the  centre  of  Ahmed’s  copy  is  Simhala’s 
house,  a  location  at  which  several  moments 
in  the  narrative  occur.  Narrative  sequences 
like  these  are  often  arranged  based  on 
particular  places  rather  than  temporal 
progression.  Thus  this  panel  includes 
Simhala  thanking  the  magical  horse  that 
brought  him  home  (top  right  corner), 


warning  his  parents  against  the  charms  of 
the  rakshasi  and  her  child  (right  foreground), 
and  sitting  in  front  of  his  house  listening  to 
the  arguments  from  the  village  that  he  should 
take  over  as  king  (to  the  left  of  centre).  At  the 
left  side  the  rakshasi  arrives  in  town,  causing 
the  townspeople  to  stage  a  celebration  in 
her  honour;  Ahmed  has  included  part  of 
the  elephant  that  leads  the  procession.  This 
passage  is  notable  for  the  combination  of 
carefully  delineated  architectural  spaces  that 
include  porches  supported  by  columns  and 
interiors  shown  through  window  openings, 
alongside  brilliantly  rendered  costumes  and 
delicately  articulated  human  (and  animal) 
features.  Ahmed’s  rendering  highlights  all  of 
these  elements,  providing  viewers  a  glimpse 
into  the  fantastical  world  of  courtly  life  and 
magical  demons. 


1 .  Some  sources  identify  this  section  of  the 
mural  as  depicting  Prince  Vijaya’s  arrival  on  the 
island  of  Sri  Lanka.  This  interpretation  is  no  longer 
accepted  by  scholars  and  was  already  falling 
out  of  favour  in  1929,  when  Kanaiyalal  H,  Vakil 
published  At  Ajanta  (Bombay:  D.B.  Taraporevala 
Sons  &  Co,  1929),  38, 


Syed  Ahmed  (active  1907—55,  India)  with  Nazeer 
Alohmed  (active  early  20th  century) 

201).  Indra  and  (adestial 
Musicians 

Siyrned  and  dated  1935;  0.89  x  1.5  m 

Copy  of  a  mural  painting  located  at  Cave  17, 
Ajanta,  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  porch, 
to  the  left  of  the  main  entrance 

Morning  Room;  acquired  1963  by  the  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan  Art  Committec;Acc.  No.  88 


This  group  of  flying  figures  has  long  drawn 
the  attention  of  visitors  to  Ajanta.  The 
delicacy  of  the  figures,  the  flow  of  the  group 
from  the  upper  left  corner  down  towards 
the  viewer  and  the  central  doorway  to  the 
wt)ara— these  factors  have  endeared  this 
com  position  to  viewers  for  over  a  centu  ry.  The 
primary  figure  is  often  read  as  Indra,  based 
on  a  reading  of  a  possible  vajra  attribute  and 
the  clear  distinction  made  in  the  painting 
between  this  crowned  figure  with  an  armed 
attendant  and  the  other  gandharvas  (flying 
musicians)  nearby.  This  group  of  celestial 
beings— including,  to  the  right,  two  kinnaris 
(half-human  birds)— today  floats  above  an 
empty  wall,  making  complete  iconographic 
identification  difficult.  Some  scholars  have 
included  this  composition  on  the  left  side 


of  the  doocA'ay  with  the  paintings  on  the 
right,  vi/hich  also  feature  gandharvas  and 
kinnaris  paying  homage  to  an  unidentified 
bodhisattva.  Ahmed  has  opted  to  include 
not  only  the  flying  figures  but  also  a  monkey 
and  the  kinnaris,  providing  elements  of  the 
forested  landscape  that  these  beings  hover 
over.  The  work  also  gives  an  aesthetic 
sense  of  an  abraded  mural,  perhaps  more 
so  than  other  paintings  in  the  collection: 
the  two-dimensional  profile  of  the  primary 
figure’s  attendant  shows  signs  of  wear, 
even  in  Ahmed’s  reconstructed  and  detailed 
composition.  And  the  uneven  borders  of 
the  painting  not  only  reflect  those  found  at 
the  site,  but  are  also  given  a  small  shadow 
to  underscore  the  original’s  materiality  as  a 
mural. 
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Sycd  Ahmed  (active  1907—55,  India) 

20c  (I)  and  20(1  fr).  A  })air  of 
painlings  (k'picting  jxjrtions  ol' 
the  Siinliala  Avadaiia 

Painting  above  signed  and  dated  1932,  painting 
below  signed  and  dated  1933;  both  2.7  x  1.7  w 

Copy  of  a  mural  painting  located  at  Cave  1 7, 
Ajanta,  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  right  wall  of  the 
main  ‘vihara’ 

Morning  Room;  acquired  30  December  1949, given 
to  Governor  General  C.  Rafagopalachari; 

Acc.  Nos  89  (left)  and  90  (right) 


This  pair  of  paintings  focuses  on  the 
bottom  two-thirds  of  the  mural  in  Cave  1 7 
depicting  the  Simhala  Avadana.'  Ahmed 
has  selected  the  final  episodes  of  the 
narrative  tor  depiction  in  these  monumental 
panels.  At  the  top  of  the  right-hand  panel, 
Simhala  is  made  king:  he  is  seated,  with 
two  attendants  holding  fly  whisks  and  two 
others  ritually  bathing  him  in  holy  water  while 
musicians  play  drums  in  the  foreground. 
Turning  to  the  left  panel,  we  see  Simhala 
and  his  entourage  on  elephants  departing 
the  city  gates  to  invade  the  island  of  the 
rakshasis.  In  the  centre  of  the  two-panel 
composition,  Simhala,  still  on  the  elephant 
and  now  moving  by  ship,  strings  his  bow 
to  inaugurate  the  attack  on  the  army  of 
rakshasis  seen  in  the  bottom  half  of  the 
right-hand  panel.  At  the  edges  of  the  battle 
one  can  see  the  rakshasis  kneeling  down  to 
ask  for  mercy,  which  they  are  granted,  on 
the  condition  that  they  settle  elsewhere. 

This  composition  is  selected  from  the  centre 
of  the  right  wall  of  Cave  1 7;  at  Ajanta,  the  area 
tilled  here  with  grey-brown  clouds  includes 
the  scene  centred  on  Simhala’s  house  seen 
in  one  of  Ahmed’s  other  paintings  in  the 
collection  (Acc.  No.  92).  Ahmed’s  selections 
and  his  choice  to  draw  out  a  set  of  scenes 
illuminate  several  aspects  of  the  mural. 
Because  of  the  insertion  of  the  grey  clouds, 
the  flowing  standards  of  Simhala’s  army 
stand  out  and  serve  as  a  rhythmic  pattern 
across  the  upper  boundary  of  the  battle, 
something  that  gets  lost  in  the  actual  mural, 
where  only  a  slight  gap  separates  this  lower 
scene  from  the  figures  urging  Simhala  to 
become  king.  Today,  the  original  painting 
has  significant  surface  abrasion  and  losses 
throughout;  some  of  these  likely  date  to  the 
1920s  and  1930s,  and  Ahmed  has  filled  in 
any  gaps,  providing  us  with  a  version  of  the 
painting  as  it  might  have  appeared  when 
first  completed. 


1 .  See  note  in  the  entry  on  the  Simhala  Avadana 
(Catalogue  No.  20a)  above  regarding  the 
identification  of  this  mural’s  subject  matter. 


Syed  Ahmed  (active  1907— 55,  India) 

20e.  A  Bodliisallva  iu  a  Moiuitaiii 
Landscape 

Dated  1 935;  2.6  x  t. 8  in 

Copy  oj  a  mural  painting  located  at  Cave  i,Ajanta, 
on  the  rear  wall  of  the  ‘vihara’,  to  the  left  of  the 
passageway  to  the  main  shrine 

Morning  Room;  acquired  1963  by  the  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan  Art  Committee;  Acc.  No.  91 


This  bodhisattva,  paired  with  another  on  the 
othersideoftheentryto  Cave  1  ’s  main  shrine, 
has  iong  been  identified  as  Padmapani, 
the  iotus  bearer.  Recent  schoiarship  has 
questioned  the  identification  of  the  flower  in 
the  figure’s  hand,  and  therefore  has  turned 
to  a  more  generic  identification  simpiy  as 
‘bodhisattva’.^  One  of  the  more  famous 
images  from  Ajanta,  it  features  eiaborate 
jeweiiery,  a  cairn  visage,  carefui  modeiiing 
and  a  monumentai  scaie.  These  have  been 
rendered  impeccabiy  by  Ahmed,  offering 
what  in  many  ways  is  a  ciearer,  easier-to- 
read  iiiumination  of  the  painting  than  that 
avaiiable  at  the  site  itseif.  Detaiis  of  the 
animais  in  the  forest  behind,  inciuding  a 
monkey  and  waterfowi,  aiongside  carefui 
renderings  of  a  kinnari  (haif-man  bird)  at  ieft, 
the  fiy  whisk  bearer  behind  the  bodhisattva’s 
ieft  arm,  and  the  bejeweiied  femaie  figure 
to  the  right  of  the  composition  aii  provide 
a  road  map  for  understanding  the  originai 
murai.  As  with  his  other  copies,  here  the 
modeiiing  is  somewhat  flattened  and  the  iine 
and  coiours  siightiy  simplified  in  comparison 
to  the  originai,  but  Ahmed  has  captured  the 
monumentaiity  of  the  subject  and  revived 
a  sense  of  how  striking  the  painting  must 
have  been  when  initialiy  compieted. 


1 .  Schlingloff,  Guide  to  the  Ajanta  Paintings,  vol. 

2,  2. 
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Syed  Ahmed  (active  1907— 55,  India) 

2()f'.  Queen  Maya  IVom  a 
JMiagava t]>ras u  ti  seei  le 

Signed  and  dated  1934;  1  x  0.43  m 

Copy  of  a  mural  painting  located  at  Cave  2,Ajanta, 
on  the  upper  left  wall  of  the  ‘vihara’ ,just  to  the  left 
of  centre 

Adorning  Room;  acquired  1963  by  the  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan  Art  Committee;  Acc.  No.  86 


Here,  Ahmed  has,  like  many  before  and 
after  him,  chosen  to  depict  the  mother  of 
the  Buddha,  Queen  Maya,  standing  with  her 
foot  propped  against  a  column  in  the  palace, 
a  small  vignette  in  the  larger  narrative  of  the 
birth  of  the  Buddha,  or  the  Bhagavatprasuti. 
In  this  portion  of  the  story,  the  queen  has 
had  a  dream  of  a  white  elephant  the  night 
before,  a  dream  that  indicates  she  will  give 
birth  to  the  Enlightened  One  (the  Buddha) 
in  his  final  incarnation.  Here  she  is  reflecting 
on  the  knowledge  of  her  pregnancy, 
having  had  the  dream  interpreted  by  the 
palace  brahmins.  Ahmed’s  rendering  of  the 
moment  isolates  it  from  the  surrounding 
narrative  by  eliminating  the  two  figures 
that  attend  her  and  rendering  the  figure 
and  her  surroundings  in  an  incredibly 
flattened  form.  Of  all  of  Ahmed’s  copies  in 
the  collection,  this  one  demonstrates  his 
own  style  most  clearly,  emphasising  a  clean 
line,  heightening  tonal  contrasts  (particularly 
for  jewellery  and  decorative  elements)  and 
playing  with  the  space  of  the  image  to  make 
the  compositional  design  elements  come  to 
the  fore  rather  than  the  three-dimensional 
spatial  complexities  of  the  paintings  at 
the  site.  One  might  read  this  work  as  a 
quintessential  1930s-style  copy  of  the 
Ajanta  murals,  with  its  Art  Deco  inflected 
surfaces  and  the  sly  curve  of  the  queen’s 
eyes.  These  works,  and  particularly  this  one, 
are  incredibly  valuable  for  communicating  to 
later  generations  how  artists  and  scholars 
in  the  1 930s  saw  these  murals:  in  them  one 
sees  what  an  earlier  generation  found  most 
important  in  Ajanta’s  aesthetic  qualities. 
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Sycd  Ahmed  (active  1907-55,  India) 

20g.  Two  female'  figures 

Signed  and  dated  1934:  50.8  x  82.5  cm 

Copy  of  a  mural  painting  located  at  Cave  1, 
Ajanta,  on  the  rear  wall  of  the  ‘viliara’,  to  the  left 
of  the  pas.‘:agcivay  to  the  main  shrine,  below  the 
monumental  bodhisattva  figure. 

Morning  Room;  acquired  1963  by  the  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan  Art  Committee; Acc.  No.  87 


This  particular  excerpt  from  the  Ajanta 
murals  is  often  reproduced  on  postcards 
and  in  publications  on  the  subject  due  to  the 
particular  delicacy  of  the  figures’  jewellery, 
the  modelling  of  their  bodies  and  faces,  and 
the  ways  in  which  the  painter  has  animated 
the  figures— especially  through  the  multi- 
dimensionality  of  the  left  figure’s  earrings. 
Ahmed  has  captured  the  core  elements  of 
these  features  and  used  his  characteristic 
brown  and  grey  backdrop  to  highlight  the 
details  of  crown,  hair  and  headdress  across 
the  top  of  the  composition.  One  also  notes 
his  shading  of  the  edge  of  the  ‘mural’  surface 
to  suggest  the  original’s  three-dimensionality 
on  the  wall.  These  figures  are  significantly 
more  faded  and  worn  in  the  original  mural 
than  in  Ahmed’s  reproduction,  a  painting 
that  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  the  past  vibrancy 
of  Ajanta’s  walls  and  the  many  courtly  and 
otherworldly  figures  included  therein. 
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Oliver  Hall  (1869—1957,  England) 

21  AND  22.  FORT  ST.  GEORGE 
AND  THE  MADRAS  ROADS, 
EORT  WTLLLAM  IN  RENGAL 

Oil  on  canvas,  after  engravings  by  Jan  van  Ryne 
(1712-60,  Netherlands);  c.  1930;  both  0.92  x  2.7  m 
Long  Drawing  Room;Acc.  Nos  266  and  264, 
respectively  (old  Acc.  Nos.  7  and  8,  respectively) 


These  two  paintings  are  installed  over  facing 
fireplaces  in  the  Long  Drawing  Room  and 
were  commissioned  specifically  for  this 
space.  They  depict  these  two  important 
forts  and  trading  outposts  for  the  early  East 
India  Company.  Based  on  18th-century 
engravings,  the  paintings  include  elements 
of  both  cities  datable  to  the  mid-1 700s.  The 
Fort  William  painting  includes  the  steeple  of 
St.  Anne’s  Church  after  its  reconstruction  in 
1737  and  before  the  church’s  destruction  in 
the  so-called  ‘Black  Hole’  incident  of  1756,'' 

While  keeping  the  1 8th-century  details,  Hall 
brought  his  painterly  style  to  bear  particularly 
in  the  sky  and  water  passages.  He  also 
added  some  picturesque  elements  to  the 
scenes,  incorporating  a  partially  denuded 
tree  and  two  small  figures  on  a  spit  of  land 
in  the  foreground  of  the  Fort  William  image, 
as  well  as  dotting  the  steps  down  to  the 
shore  of  both  paintings  with  tiny  indications 
of  people.  These  adaptations  enlivened  the 
two  dynamic  landscapes,  an  elegant  pair 
in  dialogue  across  the  narrow  dimension  of 
the  Long  Drawing  Room. 

Both  of  Hail’s  paintings  were  based  directly 
on  Jan  van  Ryne’s  engravings,  which  had 
been  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
British  crown  in  1754.^  The  sources  for 
these  engravings  included  reproductions  of 
paintings  by  George  Lambert  (1710-65)  and 
Samuel  Scott  (1701/2-72)  commissioned 
for  the  Directors’  Court  Room  in  London’s 
East  India  House,  c.  1 730.  The  Lambert  and 
Scott  paintings  had  themselves  been  based 
on  earlier  circulating  images  of  the  two 
colonial  forts,  including  an  engraving  inset 


into  Thomas  Pitt’s  1710  map  of  Madras.® 
Neither  Hall  nor  van  Ryne  ever  travelled 
to  India;  for  Hall’s  two  commissions, 
photographs  were  taken  of  the  prints  and 
sent  to  him  in  England.'* 


1 .  Krishna  Dutta,  Calcutta:  4  Cultural  and 
Literary  History  (Oxford:  Signal  Books,  2003),  75; 
Evan  Cotton,  Calcutta,  Old  and  New:  A  Historical 
and  Descriptive  Handbook  to  the  City  (Calcutta: 
W.  Newman,  1907),  30-31.  The  replacement 
spire  is  mentioned  in  Descriptive  List,  6. 

2.  The  Descriptive  List  of  the  viceroy’s  collection 
indicates  that  only  the  Calcutta  painting  was 
based  on  a  van  Ryne  engraving  and  attributes  the 
source  of  the  Madras  painting  to  an  engraving  by 
James  Wathen  that  the  catalogue  dates  to  1 854. 
Wathen  (17517-1828)  did  travel  to  India,  but  not 
until  1811.  On  returning  to  London  he  published 
an  illustrated  account  of  his  journey  in  1814 
under  the  title  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  India  and 
China.  While  an  engraving  of  Madras  appears  in 
that  volume,  it  is  not  the  model  for  Hall’s  painting. 
The  model  was  instead  a  van  Ryne  engraving 
published  in  the  same  set  as  the  Calcutta  print  in 
1754.  See  Descriptive  List,  5-6. 

3.  For  more  on  the  Lambert  and  Scott  paintings, 
see  Brian  Allen,  ‘The  East  India  Company’s 
Settlement  Pictures:  George  Lambert  and 
Samuel  Scott,’  in  Under  the  Indian  Sun:  British 
Landscape  Artists,  ed.  P.  Rohatgi  and  P.  Godrej 
(Bombay:  Marg,  1995),  1-16. 

4.  Descriptive  List,  5-6. 
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Glyn  Warren  Philpot  (1884—1937,  Enqlandj 

23.  THE  (]REM  ION  OE  MATS 

Oil  on  canvas;  1930;  1.3  x  1.3  in 
Library;  Acc.  No.  163  (oldAcc.  No.  19) 


By  1930,  Philpot  had  already  enjoyed  a 
successful  career,  largely  as  a  portraitist, 
and  had  built  a  reputation  for  turning 
away  from  the  then-fashionable  concern 
with  modernism  to  retain  a  commitment 
to  classical  modes  of  figural  depiction, 
using  traditional  painting  techniques  and 
materials.  Philpot's  homosexuality  was 
known  among  art  circles  at  the  time  and, 
outside  of  his  portrait  commissions,  his 
work  often  explored  the  male  nude,  with  his 
lovers  often  serving  as  models.  After  moving 
to  Paris  in  1930,  he  began  to  experiment 
with  a  more  modernist  style  and  branched 
out  into  new  subjects  and  painting  media.'' 
His  painting  for  the  Library  signals  this  shift, 
and  as  such  represents  an  important  work 
in  tracing  Philpot’s  development  as  an  artist. 

The  figure  echoes  those  found  in  his  earlier 
paintings  Metlampus  and  the  Centaur 
(1919)  and  Journey  of  the  Spirit  (1921), 
both  of  which  evince  a  relationship  to 
the  musculature  and  proportion  pursued 
by  early  16th-century  painters  such  as 
Michelangelo. 2  It  may  be  earlier  works  like 
these  that  inspired  Lutyens  to  commission 
Philpot;  Lutyens  expected  something  akin 
to  the  Renaissance  artist’s  Sistine  Chapel 
ceiling,  and  was  disappointed  with  the 
final  work,'^  Philpot’s  new  experimentation 
can  be  seen  in  the  leaner  and  somewhat 
more  angular  figure,  alongside  the  subtle 
mixture  of  the  carefully  executed  modelling 
of  the  figure  with  the  more  two-dimensional 


rendering  of  the  rift  in  the  sky  and  the  flames 
surrounding  the  figure’s  head.  His  work  by 
the  mid-1930s  had  shifted  to  a  more  planar 
rendering  of  bodies  in  shallower  spaces.  He 
also  moved  his  brushwork  towards  a  more 
painterly  approach,  bringing  the  texture  of 
the  paint  itself  and  his  own  gesture  more  to 
the  fore  than  in  earlier  works."’' 

The  drama  of  the  setting,  on  a  craggy 
mountaintop,  alongside  the  orange  glow 
of  the  fire  and  the  flesh  lit  almost  from 
within  creates  a  formidable  centrepiece  for 
the  room.  The  rendering  of  space  shifts 
and  flows  across  the  painting,  moving 
from  the  mountains  behind  the  figure  that 
press  forward  and  the  angular  planes  of 
the  craggy  rocks  in  the  foreground  to  the 
rounded  form  of  the  figure’s  body  and  the 
ethereal  non-space  of  the  hands  coming 
down  from  heaven.  All  of  this  contributes  to 
a  feeling  of  discomfort— the  figure’s  weight 
seems  unbalanced,  his  body  twisted— and 
together  these  factors  heighten  the  drama 
of  the  scene  and  signal  the  liminal  moment 
of  creation  and  transition. 

In  the  Library,  Philpot’s  painting  hangs 
opposite  Vivian  Forbes’s  The  Invention  of  the 
Printing  Press,  also  commissioned  for  the 
space.  The  two  men  had  a  long  relationship, 
largely  characterised  by  Forbes’s  mental 
instability  and  his  increasing  dependence  on 
Philpot.  While  they  may  have  been  lovers, 
their  connection  resembled  a  patron-client 
relation  rather  than  one  of  greater  physical 
intimacy.  Indeed,  Philpot  often  secured 
painting  commissions  for  Forbes  and,  when 
Forbes  proved  unable  to  complete  his 
paintings,  Philpot  was  known  to  step  in  to 
finish  the  work.  That  the  two  hang  together 
in  this  space  underscores  their  turbulent 
relationship,  and  may  be  the  only  place 
where  the  two  artists  remain  in  dialogue  in 
perpetuity.® 


1.  J.G.P.  Delaney,  ‘Gerald  Heard’s  Memoir  of 
Glyn  Philpot  c1945,'  The  British  Art  Journal  4,  2 
(Summer  2003),  86-90. 

2.  Metlampus  and  the  Centaur,  oil  on  canvas, 
1919,  collection  of  the  Glasgow  Museums; 
Journey  of  the  Spirit,  oil  on  canvas,  1921, 
collection  of  the  Brighton  and  Hove  Museums 
and  Art  Galleries. 

3 .  Descriptive  List,  2 1  -22 . 

4.  For  examples,  see  Acrobats  Waiting  to 
Rehearse,  oil  on  canvas,  1935,  collection  of  the 
Brighton  and  Hove  Museums  and  Art  Galleries, 
and  Head  of  a  Negro,  oil  on  canvas,  c.  1935, 
collection  of  the  Bristol  Museums,  Galleries  and 
Archives. 

5.  See  J.G.P.  Delaney,  Glyn  Philpot:  His  Life  and 
Art  (Aldershot:  Ashgate,  1999),  and  Emmanuel 
Cooper,  The  Sexual  Perspective:  Homosexuality 
and  Art  in  the  Last  1 00  Years  in  the  West  (London: 
Routledge,  2005),  150-53, 


AtuI  Bose  (1898—1977,  India) 

24.  KING  EDWARD  VII 

Oil  on  canvas  (after  Luke  Fildes);  193 1;  2.8  x 
1.8  w 

Marble  Museum,  formerly  South  State  Drawing 
Room,  later  corridor  outside  State  Dining  Room; 
Acc.  No.  28 1  (old  Acc.  No.  2) 


With  his  fellow  artist  Jehangir  Ardeshir 
Lalkaka  (1884-1967,  India),  Bose  won  a 
competition  to  travel  to  Britain  and  copy 
the  monumental  royal  portraits  of  Queen 
Alexandra  and  King  Edward  VII  as  well  as 
King  George  V  and  Queen  Mary.  Bose’s  copy 
of  Luke  Fildes’s  (1843-1927)  coronation 
portrait  carefully  replicates  all  of  the  details 
of  the  1902  original,  from  the  scrollwork  on 
the  legs  of  the  table  beside  the  king  to  the 
way  the  light  hits  the  bows  that  adorn  the 
king’s  mantle.  Bose’s  work  appears  today 
slightly  darker  than  the  Fildes  painting, 
emphasising  the  shadows  and  embracing 
slightly  more  contrast  and  painterliness  in 
the  face  and  various  decorative  details.  The 
significant  achievement  of  the  work  is  its 
close  fidelity  to  the  original,  executed  by  an 
artist  whose  range  extends  well  beyond  the 
naturalism  of  this  particular  style. 

Bose’s  rigour  and  talent  was  noted  by 
the  viceroy  in  a  letter  dated  13  November 
1930,  praising  the  artists  abilities  and 
celebrating  the  fact  that  these  copies  could 
be  commissioned  from  Indian  artists.^ 
Bose’s  excellent  performance  in  England 
earned  him  further  commissions  for  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan  and  he  continued  to 
remain  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  these 
paintings,  writing  to  the  viceroy’s  staff  to 
ask  after  their  condition. ^  All  four  portraits 
remain  monuments  to  both  the  British 
colonial  history  of  India  and  the  engagement 
with  local  artists  occurring  during  the  1920s 
and  1930s  as  the  house  was  designed  and 
decorated.  Like  the  collaborations  with 
Gladstone  Solomon’s  students  in  the  mural 
commissions  for  the  capital  complex,  these 
works  testify  to  the  active  presence  and 
recognition  of  India’s  top  artists  in  the  last 
years  of  the  British  Empire. 


1 .  ‘Extract  from  a  letter  from  His  Excellency  the 
Viceroy  to  His  Majesty  the  King-Emperor,’  13 
November  1 930,  File  No.  PV 11/1 03(2),  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan  archives. 

2.  Letter  from  Atui  Bose  to  H.L.  Ismay,  military 
secretary  to  the  viceroy  24  September  1 931 ,  File 
PVII  103  (1930-47),  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  archives. 


Atiil  Bose  (1898-1977,  India) 

25.  MARIK  ADELAIDE, 

COl  NTESS  OF  W  1EL]N(M)0A 

Oil  on  canvas,  copy  of  Philip  A.  de  Laszld's  portrait 
of  1925;  1932;  1.7  x  1.2  w 

Marble  Museum,  formerly  in  the  corridor  outside  the 
State  Dining  Room; given  to  the  I'iccroy's  House  by 
the  Dau'oodi  Bohra  community  in  1934; 

Acc.  No.  289  (old  Acc.  No.  25)' 


This  portrait  represents  a  continuation  of 
the  commissions  Bose  and  his  colleague 
Jehangir  Ardeshir  Lalkaka  (1 884-1 967,  India) 
received  after  their  success,  in  the  winter  of 
1930-31,  competing  for  the  commission  to 
paint  copies  of  royal  portraits  for  the  Viceroy’s 
House  in  New  Delhi.  The  portrait  replicates 
de  Laszld’s  romantic  style,  celebrating  the 
varying  textures  of  the  fabrics  that  surround 
the  countess,  from  the  diaphanous,  thin 
fabric  of  her  dress  to  the  heavier  wrap 
that  falls  across  her  left  arm.  She  wears 
fashionable  clothing  of  the  mid-1920s,  with 
a  revealing  neckline  and  two  long  strands  of 
pearls,  her  hair  in  close  waves  against  her 
head.  She  also,  rather  incongruously  given 
the  fragility  of  the  fabric,  wears  a  row  of  small 
medals  and  a  Star  of  the  Order  of  the  British 
Empire,  having  been  granted  the  honour  of 
Dame  Grand  Cross  in  1924. 

Lady  Wiilingdon  served  with  her  husband  in 
a  series  of  administrative  positions  across 
the  British  Empire  in  the  first  decades  of  the 
20th  century:  in  Bombay  when  her  husband 
was  governor  during  1913-18,  followed  by 
his  governorship  in  Madras  during  1919-24 
in  Canada  as  the  wife  of  the  governor- 
general  in  1926-31,  and  then  as  vicerene 
of  India  during  1931-36.  While  in  the  new 
viceregal  house  in  New  Delhi  she  oversaw 
some  revisions  to  its  decoration  that  met 
with  disapproval  from  Edwin  Lutyens. 

The  need  for  copies  of  portraits  of  Earl  and 
Lady  Wiilingdon  meant  that  both  Bose 
and  Lalkaka  were  commissioned  to  paint 
a  copy  of  this  work,  with  Lalkaka’s  work 
hanging  in  the  viceregal  house  in  Calcutta 
and  Bose’s  work  destined  for  New  Delhi. 
Bose  demonstrates  his  ability  to  move 
between  styles,  from  the  grand,  almost 
neoclassical  mode  of  the  royal  portraits 
to  the  more  intimate,  painterly  mode  of 
the  Hungarian-born  de  Laszlo.  He  and 
Lalkaka  made  themselves  valuable  to  the 
British  administration  in  India  and  continued 
to  work  with  the  British  and  later  Indian 
occupants  of  the  house,  producing  well- 
executed  portraits  of  the  incumbents  in  a 
range  of  styles. 

1 .  The  Descriptive  List  dates  the  painting  and 
its  gifting  to  1925  (pp.  28-29),  but  the  signature 
on  the  painting  itself  indicates  that  the  copy  was 
made  in  1932  with  the  original  dating  to  1925. 
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“ Lord  Chelmsford 
G.CS.I.,  C.C.M.G.,  G.C.1.E,  C.B.E. 
Viceroy  and  Governor  General- 


m  ItoSAMLWD  Viacoi«ftS  S  RULiY 


Rosamund  Ridley  (1877-1947,  England) 

26.  LOKl)  CHELMSFORD 

Marble;  c.  1920;  64. 7  x  57.1  x  31.7  cm 
Marble  Museum;  Acc.  No.  504 


Viscountess  Rosamund  Ridley  is  best 
known  for  turning  her  London  home  into  a 
hospital  in  1914-19  during  the  First  World 
War,  but  she  was  also  a  sculptor  who 
showed  her  work  in  several  exhibitions 
in  the  early  decades  of  the  20th  century.^ 
This  sculpture  was  included  In  a  summer 
exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1929.^ 
After  the  hospital  closed  In  early  1919, 
she  travelled  to  India  on  an  extended 
tour.®  Archival  records  do  not  provide  the 
details  of  this  sculpture’s  commission,  but 
it  may  have  occurred  at  the  end  of  Lord 
Chelmsford’s  time  as  viceroy  (1 91 6-21).  Her 
son  later  married  Edwin  Lutyens's  daughter, 
further  cementing  the  connections  with  the 
Viceroy’s  House  in  New  Delhi.  Her  portrait  of 
Chelmsford  depicts  him  in  a  contemplative 
mood  with  furrowed  brow,  perhaps  in  an 
attempt  to  capture  the  weight  of  his  role 
as  viceroy  during  a  time  of  great  upheaval: 
the  formative  years  of  the  non-cooperation 
movement,  his  reforms  to  enable  a  greater 
voice  for  Indians  in  colonial  government, 
and  the  mishandling  of  fhe  aftermath  of  the 
Jallianwalla  Bagh  massacre  in  1919.  Ridley 
has  lavished  great  attention  on  the  details 
of  Chelmsford’s  garment  and  the  display  of 
his  many  honours,  layering  different  textures 
in  the  body  of  the  sculpture  such  that  the 
medals  and  garlands  shift  from  mere  surface 
decoration  to  integral  elements  of  the  sitter’s 
costume.  The  balance  across  the  sculpture 
between  the  body  and  the  face  speaks  to 
Ridley’s  talent  and  her  keen  eye,  presenting 
a  fitting  monument  to  the  viceroy  during  this 
time  of  political  turmoil,  tragic  loss  of  life  and 
critical  political  reform. 


1 .  ‘Viscountess  Rosamund  Cornelia  Gwiadys 
Ridley,’  Mapping  the  Practice  and  Profession 
of  Sculpture  in  Britain  and  Ireland  1851-1951 , 
University  of  Glasgow  History  of  Art  and  HATH, 
online  database,  201 1 ,  http://sculpture.gla. 
ac.uk/view/person. php?id=msib2_1 205183398 
(accessed  22  December  201 5). 

2.  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  Royal  Academy 
Exhibitors,  1905-1970:  A  Dictionary  of  Artists 
and  Their  Work  in  the  Summer  Exhibitions  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  vol.  5  (Wakefield:  EP  Pub, 
1981),  391. 

3.  Personal  email  communication,  22  December 
2014,  with  Matthew  Ridley,  great-grandson  of 
Rosamund,  based  on  photograph  albums  of  her 
visit  to  India  compiled  by  Rosamund  and  in  the 
family  collection.  With  thanks  to  Candia  Lutyens 
for  the  introduction  and  for  alerting  me  to  the 
connection  between  the  Ridley  and  Lutyens 
families. 
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Williaiii  Lukcr,  Jr  (1867-c.  1948) 

27.  HABIBBUIAH  (BABBBBl 

28.  BIFLEMAA  FBOM  lU  llMA 
BIFLES  IN  CIV  ILIAN  DBESS 

Watercolour  on  paper;  1919;  both  55.9  x  40.6  an 
(framed),  38. 1  x  12.7  an  (Habibbiilali,  utiframed, 
illustrated  on  page  171)  and  30.5  x  15.2  an 
(Rifleman,  unframed;  this  page) 

Committee  Room;Acc.  Nos.  361  and  358 
respectively' 


These  two  paintings  are  part  of  a  much 
larger  set  of  56  watercolour  sketches 
purchased  by  the  Viceroy’s  House  in  the 
autumn  of  1930,  Most  of  the  works  in  this 
set  are  individual  portraits  of  members  of 
the  Indian  Army  who  marched  in  the  Victory 
Parade  after  the  First  World  War.  They  are 
all  of  approximately  the  same  size  and  style: 
a  standing  figure  in  three-quarter  or  profile 
view,  against  a  background  only  minimally 
filled  with  clouds  and  a  small  patch  of 
ground.  These  paintings  continue  a  well- 
established  lineage  of  sets  of  Indian  types, 
but  in  this  case  many  of  the  individuals  can 
be  and  have  been  specifically  identified; 
indeed,  most  of  the  paintings  have  written 
labels  on  them,  sometimes  in  English  and 
sometimes  in  Urdu.  Their  delicacy  and  detail 
speak  to  the  care  with  which  Luker  pursued 
his  figural  paintings  in  general;  he  was  very 
much  in  demand  as  an  illustrator  during  the 
early  decades  of  the  20th  century,  depicting 
city  scenes,  landscapes  and  portraits,  many 
of  which  were  then  used  to  illustrate  printed 
books. 

The  Indian  Army  contingent  numbered 
approximately  1800,  and  was  meant 
to  participate  in  the  Victory  Parade  in 
London  held  on  19  July  1919.  The  group 
was  delayed  by  an  outbreak  of  influenza 
on  their  ship,  and  paraded  instead  on 
2  August  1919.2  puker’s  paintings  were 
published  in  1919  as  a  bound  volume  of 
photolithographs  entitled  Our  Indian  Army: 
A  Record  of  the  Peace  Contingent’s  Visit  to 
England.^  Luker  himself  offered  the  original 
watercolours  for  sale  to  the  Viceroy’s  House 
in  mid-September  1930,  and  despite  initial 
reservations  that  most  of  the  other  pictures 
acquired  for  the  house  depicted  earlier 
subject  matter,  the  decision  to  purchase 
the  paintings  was  made  fairly  quickly.'' 
They  arrived,  newly  framed  for  the  house, 
in  February  1931  and  were  hung  in  time  for 
the  inauguration  of  the  house. 


1 .  The  former  is  listed  as  ‘Indian  Royal  Barber 
(Habibullah)’  and  the  latter  as  ‘Flavildar  Major, 
4/70th,  Burma  Rifles,  in  civilian  dress’  in  the 
inventory  sent  prior  to  purchase.  See  ‘List  of 
Paintings  Made  by  W.  Luker,  Jr,  R.B.A.,’  dated 
24  September  1930  by  a  covering  letter.  File  PVII 
103  (1930-47),  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  archives, 

2.  See  ‘Indian  Troops  In  London’,  Times 
[London,  England],  2  August  1919. 

3.  Published  in  London,  and  issued  for  the  India 
Office  by  Adams  Bros  &  Shardlow,  Ltd.,  1919. 

4.  As  Lt  Col  Harvey,  the  military  secretary  to 
the  viceroy,  wrote  to  Luker  in  a  letter  dated 
11  October  1930:  ‘Most  of  our  other  pictures 
deal  with  older  history,  and  it  may  be  that  your 
paintings  will  not  fit  in  with  them  .  .  .’  For  this  letter 
and  other  materials  regarding  the  purchase  of 
these  paintings,  see  ‘Pictures  for  the  Viceroy’s 
House:  Purchase  of  Luker’s  Watercolors  and 
Commissioning  of  Philpot,  Forbes  and  Percy 
Brown,’  File  PVII  103  (1930-47),  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan  archives. 
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Atul  Bose  (1898-1977,  India) 

29.  DR  RAJENDIDV  PRASAD 

Oil  on  canvas;  1959;  2.3  x  1.4  in 
Banquet  HaU;Acc.  No.  295 


Bose  had  won  the  oommission  to  paint 
several  royal  portraits  for  the  Viceroy’s 
House  prior  to  Independence.  In  1957  he 
was  commissioned  again,  by  a  committee 
charged  with  securing  additional  paintings 
for  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  to  paint  a 
full-size  portrait  of  Dr  Rajendra  Prasad, 
the  then  President  of  India,  a  position  he 
held  from  1950  to  1962.  Bose  worked 
from  photographs  he  himself  requested 
to  present  a  portrait  of  the  President  next 
to  the  presideritial  throne  and  against  a 
backdrop  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan’s 
signature  columns.''  The  subject’s  dark  coat 
brings  the  glow  of  his  face  into  focus.  Bose’s 
excellence  as  a  portraitist  comes  through 
in  the  face  and  hands,  delicately  rendered 
such  that  the  President  comes  alive  as 
both  a  statesman  and  an  individual.  Bose’s 
multiple  commissions— for  the  colonial 
government  and  then  for  the  independent 
government  of  India— signal  his  importance 
as  a  painter  while  also  demonstrating  the 
selected  continuities  across  the  two  sets  of 
patrons.  The  continued  need  for  portraits  of 
heads  of  state  here  finds  a  poetic  bridge  in 
the  brush  of  Atul  Bose. 


1.  The  commissioning  of  Bose’s  painting  and 
the  details  relating  to  the  photographs  have  been 
taken  from  the  minutes  of  the  art  committee, 
14  January  1974,  File  27ACM  87,  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan  archives. 
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Biren  De  (192&-2011,  India) 


M).  CH AKR A\  AI\TI 
RAJAG()PAI.\(:ilARI 

Oil  on  canvas;  c.  1959— 60;  2.4  x  1.5  m 
Durbar  Hall,  fonnerly  outside  Banquet  Hall; 
acquired  t961;Acc.No.  294 


De’s  full-length  portrait  ot  the  last  governor 
general  of  India,  C.  Rajagopalachari,  follows 
a  range  of  traditional  portrait  conventions 
but  also  injects  some  of  the  colouration  and 
abstraction  from  De’s  larger  artistic  oeuvre. 
The  portrait  was  commissioned  in  1957  by 
the  committee  responsible  for  acquiring 
additional  paintings  for  the  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan;  they  requested  a  life-sized  portrait, 
and  this  painting,  based  on  a  photograph, 
presents  the  freedom  fighter  and  politician 
as  he  appeared  during  his  tenure  as 
governor-general,  characteristically  leaning 
on  his  cane,  De  focused  on  presenting  the 
man;  unlike  other  portraits  he  stands  on 
his  own  without  accompanying  attributes 
against  a  nondescript  vista  and  framed  by 
a  monumental  architectural  pier  at  left.  De's 
treatment  of  the  spaces  and  the  modelling 
of  Rajagopalachari ’s  face  and  garment  can 
be  described  as  sculptural:  the  folds  ot  the 
fabric  are  given  in  large  fluid  forms  and  the 
planes  of  the  face  shift  into  rounded  forms, 
balancing  the  scale  of  the  portrait  with  an 
intimate  engagement  with  the  subject.  De 
has  given  us  a  prominent  source  of  light  tor 
the  painting,  including  a  dramatic  shadow 
behind  the  figure  and  reflection  from  his 
glasses.  The  archives  note  that  President 
Rajendra  Prasad  was  not  pleased  with  the 
quality  ot  the  paintings  commissioned  by 
the  committee,  and  De  was  asked  to  rework 
the  painting.^  But  De’s  work  here  balances 
his  own  interest  in  centralised  compositions, 
rounded  forms  and  spatial  experimentation 
with  the  need  to  present  the  monumental 
and  dignified  figure  of  Rajagopalachari. 


1 .  The  commissioning  of  De's  painting  and  the 
reaction  of  Rajendra  Prasad  from  the  minutes  of 
the  art  committee,  14  January'  1974,  File  27ACM 
87,  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  archives. 
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Aleksandr  Gerasimov  (1881—1963,  Russia/ 
USSR) 

31.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU 

Oil  on  canvas:  1954;  1.8  x  1.4  m 
Durbar  Hall;Acc.  No.  287 


This  full-length  portrait  of  the  first  prime 
minister  of  India  was  a  gift  from  the  Soviet 
government  to  India  during  Nehru’s  tenure 
in  office  (he  served  from  1947  urrtil  his 
death  in  1964).  Gerasimov’s  paintings  of 
Soviet  leaders,  including  Lenin  and  Stalin, 
emphasised  a  heroic  mode;  some  of  these 
portraits  remain  the  singular  iconic  image 
of  these  leaders,  including  his  Lenin  at  the 
Pulpit  (1930).  The  Soviet  delegation  to  India 
therefore  chose  one  of  the  most  important 
and  well-respected  portrait  painters  in  the 
countp/  to  paint  Nehru’s  portrait,  and  the 
work  demonstrates  Gerasimov’s  painterly 
skill  as  well  as  his  nuanced  approach  to 
portraiture,  even  within  the  context  of 
socialist  or  heroic  realism.  Here,  Gerasimov 
communicates  Nehru’s  quiet  dignity  and 
his  presence  through  his  resolute  posture 
and  the  gentle  light  on  his  face.  He  stands 
looking  to  the  future,  with  the  documents 
of  governance  around  him.  A  portrait  of 
Gandhi,  in  shadovy  marks  the  left  edge  of  the 
painting,  signalling  his  legacy  without  taking 
away  from  the  centrality  of  Nehru’s  position. 
The  brushwork  hints  at  Gerasimov’s  interest 
in  more  impressionistic  modes  of  working, 
something  he  explored  during  this  last 
decade  of  his  life.  The  work  illuminates  a 
crucial  moment  in  the  painter’s  career,  while 
its  presence  in  the  collection  marks  a  moment 
In  history  when  India  and  the  Soviet  Union 
had  an  engaged  diplomatic  relationship 
under  Nehru’s  careful  leadership.  In  1973, 
the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  Art  Committee 
considered  decommissioning  this  work; 
thankfully  the  then  curator  of  the  collection, 
Jogen  Chowdhury,  alongside  Sukumar 
Bose,  argued  vociferously  against  it,  noting 
the  work’s  importance  for  its  subject  matter, 
its  artist,  its  diplomatic  history  and  its 
prominent  position  in  the  house.'' 


1 .  See  documents  in  File  27ACM  87,  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan  archives,  responding  to  a  proposal  to 
decommission  Vi/orks  from  the  house,  written  by 
Jogen  Chowdhury  and  dated  1 5  December  1 973 
and  14  January  1974. 


Ghiilivn  Rasool  Santosh  (1929— 91 ,  India) 


I  .1  ■) 
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Krishna  Sliamrao  Kiilkami  (1918—94,  India) 


32.  N.  SANJIVA  RED13Y 


Oil  on  canvas;  signed  and  dated  1981;  2.4  x  1.5  in 
Banquet  Hall;Acc.  No.  2626 


Kulkarni’s  portrait  of  President  N.  Sanjiva 
Reddy  might  be  taken  as  an  expansion  of 
the  artist’s  life-long  Interest  in  the  figure. 
Kulkarni  was  a  leading  modernist,  writing 
and  theorising  about  the  relation  between 
the  body,  creative  energy  and  Indie 
aesthetic  philosophies,  and  the  Vi/ay  in 
which  these  elements  might  come  together 
in  art.  He  travelled  to  Central  and  South 
America,  and  found  the  ancient  sculpture 
and  architecture  of  the  region  inspiring  for 
his  modernist,  abstract  engagement  with 
the  human  form.  Here,  Kuikarni  takes  that 
creative  energy  to  engage  with  a  more 
traditional  approach  to  the  figure,  capturing 
the  President  in  a  natural  pose,  gazing 
into  the  future  and  framed  by  a  painterly, 
abstracted  background.  Kulkarni’s  use  of  a 
diffuse  light  throughout  the  painting  elevates 
his  subject,  bringing  the  careful  detail  of 
the  face  and  hands  into  contact  with  the 
more  abstracted  yellow  and  gold  glow  that 
frames  the  figure.  His  project  to  examine  the 
creative  force  in  the  universe  here  turns  to 
capture  the  calm  and  eminence  of  a  single 
individual.  It  demonstrates  the  incredible 
range  Kulkarni  deployed  across  his  body  of 
v\/ork,  and  signals  his  importance  both  in  the 
20th  century  and  today. 


33.  PC)[\THArr  OF 
R.  \  ENK  A1A.RAMAN 


Oil  on  canvas;  c.  1990;  0.12  x  1.83  in 
Banquet  Hall 


Santosh  was  an  important  and  respected 
modernist  painter,  known  primarily  for 
his  interest  in  philosophy  and  poetry, 
informed  by  his  childhood  in  Kashmir.  His 
figural  works  were  abstractions,  built  from 
elemental  geometric  or  egg-like  forms  and 
often  exploring  the  intersection  of  gender, 
sexuality,  landscape  and  Tantric  spirituality. 
In  that  context,  his  portrait  of  President  R. 
Venkataraman  represents  a  departure;  here, 
Santosh  demonstrates  a  keen  ability  to 
work  in  a  naturalistic  mode,  presenting  the 
President  in  three-quarter  view,  delineating 
his  features  with  a  painterly  touch.  Details 
from  the  shine  on  his  shoes  to  the  two 
pens  in  his  breast  pocket  humanise  the 
President,  who  is  situated  in  a  traditional 
portrait  setting,  framed  by  an  arch  and  deep 
teal  drapery  while  standing  next  to  a  small 
tree.  Santosh  has  used  the  greens  and 
blues  of  the  carpet,  Venkataraman 's  coat, 
the  columns  and  railing,  the  tree  and  the 
drapery  to  unify  the  composition  and  point 
our  eye  towards  the  central  figure.  While 
none  of  Santosh’s  abstraction  is  evident  in 
the  work,  his  choice  of  palette  matches  that 
of  his  works  from  the  1 980s  and  90s,  when 
he  had  turned  towards  abstracted  figures 
in  landscapes  and  large-scale  mandalas 
in  shades  of  blue  and  green.  This  painting 
demonstrates  Santosh’s  range  as  a  painter 
and  also  his  importance  as  a  figure  of 
modern  art  in  the  capital  at  the  time;  the 
choice  of  an  abstract  painter  to  execute 
a  subtle  work  of  realistic  portraiture  was  a 
mark  of  the  respect  the  President  and  his 
staff  had  for  Santosh’s  talent  and  vision. 
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Bhabesh  Chandra  Sanyal  (1901—2003,  India) 

34.  S  ARVEPALLI 
RAJ)HAKR1S1INAN 


Bronze;  c.  late  1960s;  52  x  21 .9  x  30.5  an 
Hallway  outside  the  Library;  Acc.  No.  414 


Sanyal  worked  in  Calcutta,  Lahore  and 
Delhi  over  the  course  of  his  career,  teaching 
at  many  prestigious  art  institutions  and 
mentoring  a  subsequent  generation  of 
painters  and  sculptors.  A  leader  in  the 
artistic  community,  he  was  instrumental 
in  the  creation  of  the  Delhi  Shiipi  Chakra, 
a  group  of  artists  who  came  together 
in  Delhi  in  the  aftermath  of  Partition.  He 
produced  paintings  and  sculptures,  and 
moved  across  media  within  each  of  those 
disciplines,  turning  to  watercolour,  oil  acrylic, 
stone  and  bronze.  Here  Sanyal  presents  a 
wonderfully  vibrant  bust  portrait  of  President 
Radhakrishnan  in  bronze.  The  sculpture’s 
surface  appears  to  be  in  continual  motion, 
capturing  the  dynamism  of  Radhakrishnan 
as  leader  by  using  texture  to  catch  the  light. 
Sanyal’s  technique  here  echoes  a  long 
tradition  of  modernist  portrait  sculpture 
with  roots  in  European  sculptors  such  as 
Auguste  Rodin  (1840-1917,  France)  and  in 
Indian  modernists  such  as  Ramkinkar  Baij 
(1906-80).  Sanyal  brings  his  long  career 
as  teacher,  sculptor,  painter  and  observer 
of  the  changing  world  around  him  to  bear 
on  this  engaging  portrait  of  one  of  India’s 
important  political  leaders  and  thinkers. 


Nanjangud  Sriiiiuasa  Rao  Subhakrishna 
(1914-93,  India) 

35.  PORTRAIT  OFVV.  GIRT 


Oil  on  canvas;  signed  and  dated  1975;  2.4  x  1.5  in 
Banquet  HaU;Acc.  No.  2440 


Subbakrishna,  known  simply  as  NSS, 
began  his  career  by  painting  watercolour 
and  oil  landscapes  alongside  portraits, 
building  on  art  school  training  in  Mysore.  His 
work  caught  the  eye  of  President  Rajendra 
Prasad,  who  invited  him  to  paint  portraits 
for  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan;  several  of  the 
presidential  portraits  now  hanging  in  the 
Banquet  Hall  are  by  Subbakrishna.  His 
depiction  of  V.V.  Giri  frames  the  President  in 
a  grand  architectural  setting,  and  uses  the 
deep  hues  of  the  red  carpet  and  chair  to 
bring  to  the  fore  the  dark  coat  Giri  wears. 
Ail  of  Subbakrishna's  presidential  portraits 
demonstrate  an  attention  to  the  sitter’s  face 
and  hands;  in  this  exemplary  painting,  he 
has  used  the  subtle  gradations  of  the  light 
coming  from  the  right  side  of  the  frame  to 
gently  illuminate  the  President’s  calm  visage 
and  experienced  hands.  Subbakrishna’s 
achievement  in  these  portraits  is  to  depict 
the  Presidents  as  simultaneously  accessible 
to  the  public  and  magisterial  leaders,  a 
balance  he  achieves  through  his  mastery  of 
the  portraiture  form. 
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Ktittingeri  KrisliiM  Hebbar  (1911—66,  India) 


36.  MAI  LANA  ABDUL 
K  \L AM  AZAD 


Oil  oil  caiwas;  signed  c.  late  1950s;  1.2  x  0.88  in 
Long  Drawing  Room,  fonncriy  Guest  IViiig  (stairs): 
Acc.No.310 


Maulana  Azad  served  as  the  first  education 
minister  for  the  Government  of  India  from 
1947  to  1958,  having  worked  tirelessly  for 
India’s  independence.  His  commitment  to 
learning  and  scholarship  is  demonstrated 
in  this  portrait  through  the  book  he  holds 
in  his  left  hand,  an  attribute  often  seen  in 
images  of  the  anti-colonial  activist.  Hebbar, 
a  well-known  modernist  painter,  was 
commissioned  to  execute  several  portraits 
for  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan.  This  work, 
based  on  a  photograph  of  Azad,  emphasises 
the  rugged  features  of  this  senior  political 
and  intellectual  figure,  standing  in  front  of 
a  bookshelf  full  of  well-used  volumes.  It  is 
quite  similar  to  another  portrait  of  Azad  by 
Hebbar  now  hanging  in  the  Rajya  Sabha 
and  unveiled  in  1959;  that  full-length  work 
includes  a  flower  with  the  book  in  Azad’s  left 
hand,  and  places  him  against  a  backdrop 
of  a  temple  shikhara  at  right  and  a  domed, 
Islamicate  structure  at  left.  By  contrast,  the 
portrait  in  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  situates 
Azad  indoors,  in  a  three-quarter  length, 
giving  us  a  more  intimate  portrayal  of  this 
important  figure.  Hebbar’s  work  often 
depicts  political  and  social  themes,  while 
also  retaining  an  underlying  lyrical  or  even 
musical  quality.  These  elements  can  be  seen 
here  in  the  texture  of  Azad’s  coat  and  the 
artist’s  addition  of  a  small  vase  of  flowers, 
emphasising  refinement  and  learning.  One 
of  the  most  important  modernists  who 
served  as  the  chairman  of  the  Lalit  Kala 
Akademi  and  as  president  of  the  Bombay 
Art  Society,  Hebbar  here  captures  the 
erudition  and  commitment  of  one  of  India’s 
most  prominent  figures. 


Maqbool  Fida  Husain  (1915—2011,  India  and  Qatar) 

37.  J)l\  ZAKIR  HUSAIN 

Oil  on  caiwas;  signed  and  dated  1968;  1.3  x  0.58  m 
Stables  Museum; Acc.  No.  1 1 


Husain’s  portrait  of  the  then  President  of 
india,  Dr  Zakir  Husain,  represenfs  fhe  artisf’s 
impasto-driven  sfyie,  and  demonstrates  his 
experimentation  with  a  more  monochromatic 
paiette  in  some  of  his  works.  Husain  was 
known  at  the  time  for  his  almost  sculptural 
brushwork,  his  continued  attention  to  figural 
painting  and  his  dramatic  use  of  colour.  One 
can  even  read  this  sepia-toned  treatment  of 
Presidenf  Husain  as  a  bold  colour  choice, 
rendering  the  sitting  President  through 
broad  horizontal  strokes  of  the  palette  knife, 
with  a  heavy  brush  adding  the  details  of  the 
face.  The  painting  is  dated  in  the  bottom 
right  corner  and  also  signed  ‘Husain’  in 
both  Devanagari  and  a  rather  abstract  Urdu 
version  of  the  same,  a  common  pattern 
for  fhe  artist,  who  often  signed  in  multiple 
scripts,  including  occasionally  the  Roman 
script.  Across  the  top,  what  appears  to 
be  writing  is  likely  simply  a  design  evoking 
an  inscription,  hovering  just  at  the  edge 
of  legibility  and  resolving  into  neither  Urdu 
nor  Devanagari  script.  Throughout,  the  use 
of  the  paiette  knife  unifies  the  composition 
through  its  wide  stroke,  giving  the  figure  of 
the  President  a  weighty  mass  in  line  with  the 
importance  of  his  position  and  the  weight  of 
the  responsibilities  on  his  shoulders.  Husain, 
has,  again  in  characteristic  style,  allowed  us 
a  glimpse  into  the  personality  of  the  man 
behind  his  dark  spectacles  simultaneously 
shrouding  and  signalling  the  thinker  inside. 
His  masterful  juggling  of  different  textures 
across  the  face  add  up  fo  a  careful  portrayal 
of  the  serious  visage  of  fhe  infellectual 
President  with  a  PhD  in  economics. 
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Satyen  Nath  Ghosal  (b,  1921,  India) 

38.  PANDIT  NEHRli  TAKING 
OATH,  OR  THE  TR/NNSFER  OF 
POWER 

Oil  on  canvas;  1960;  1.8  x  1.5  in 
North  Drawing  Rooni;Acc.  No.  190 


Ghosal,  a  prominent  Calcutta-based  artist, 
was  commissioned  in  1957  to  paint  the 
historic  moment  of  the  transfer  of  power 
from  Viceroy  Lord  Mountbatten  to  Prime 
Minister  Jawaharlai  Nehru,  in  the  early 
hours  of  15  August  1947.^  Based  on  a 
photograph  of  the  event,  the  painting 
includes  several  portraits  of  those  present, 
including  Lady  Mountbatten,  Dr  Rajendra 
Prasad,  Vallabhbhai  Patel  and  Abul  Kalam 
Azad,  among  others.  The  setting  is  the 
Durbar  Hall  in  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan, 
and  Ghosal  has  used  light  and  colour  to 
highlight  the  central  moment  of  transfer  as 
well  as  the  key  figures  present.  He  positions 
the  viewer  in  the  audience  behind  a  group 
of  onlookers  with  their  backs  to  us.  And  he 


has  built  up  the  surface  of  the  painting  with 
small  linear  brushstrokes,  a  technique  that 
enables  recognisable  portraits  of  individuals 
while  emphasising  the  event  as  the  crucial 
subject  for  the  work.  This  work  represents 
one  small  part  of  Ghosal’s  work  at  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan  and  in  New  Delhi;  he 
painted  several  additional  portraits  for  the 
house,  and  oversaw  some  of  the  murals  for 
the  Parliament  building. 


1.  The  information  about  the  commissioning 
of  Ghosal’s  painting  from  the  minutes  of  the  art 
committee,  14  January  1974,  File  27ACM  87, 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan  archives. 
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S,  G.  Tliakur  Singb  (  1 894—1976,  India) 

39.  SA\  EARING  IN  CEKEMONY 
OE  C.  lENJAGOPALACIIARl 

Oil  on  canvas;  1960;  1.5  x  1.8  ni 
North  Drawing  Room;Acc.  No.  193 


Singh’s  painting  was  commissioned  in  1957 
as  part  of  a  group  of  10  works  meant  to 
decorate  the  house  with  historic  scenes 
relating  to  Independence.  Based  on  a 
photograph  of  the  event,  Singh  has  lit  the 
space  with  an  all-over  golden  glow,  and 
scaled  the  image  such  that  the  grandeur  of 
the  occasion  is  emphasised  by  the  space  of 
the  Durbar  Hall.  Singh  is  best  known  for  his 
carefully  observed  and  smoothly  rendered 
paintings  of  the  female  form,  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  naturalist  figure  painter 
Hemendranath  Majumdar  (1 894-1 948),  and 
here  he  demonstrates  his  ability  to  depict 
figures  and  portraits  in  a  group  setting.  Singh 
uses  a  light  touch,  erasing  his  brushwork  to 
provide  a  consistent  surface,  varying  his 
texture  only  to  emulate  the  textures  of  the 
room,  from  the  throne  cushions  and  drapery 
behind  C.  Rajagopalachari  to  the  sheen  of 
the  marble  floor  of  the  hall.  The  selection 
of  Singh  demonstrates  the  art  committee’s 
desire  to  distribute  commissions  across  the 


regions  of  India;  Singh  began  and  ended 
his  career  in  the  Punjab,  spending  several 
decades  in  Calcutta.’  He  mentored  many 
other  artists  and  worked  to  promote  the  arts 
by  founding  the  Indian  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Amritsar  in  1935. 


1 .  See  Partha  Mitter,  The  Triumph  of  Modernism: 
India's  Artists  and  the  Avant-garde,  1922-1947 
(London:  Reaktion  Books,  2007),  146-49.  Mitter 
gives  Singh’s  life  dates  as  1894-1970;  his  birth 
year  is  also  listed  as  1 894  by  Jaya  Appasamy  in 
S.G.  Thakur Singh  (New  Delhi:  Lalit  Kala  Akademi, 
1967),  xxxviii,  and  in  several  other  scholarly 
sources.  A  wide  range  of  other  sources,  both 
online  and  published,  give  his  dates  as  1899- 
1976.  Singh  received  the  Padma  Shri  in  1973, 
prior  to  his  death,  and  so  here  we  defer  to  the 
majority  of  sources  on  his  death  date  but  retain 
the  earlier  birth  date  based  on  scholarly  material 
published  during  his  lifetime. 
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Sukutnar  Bose  (1912-86,  India) 

40.  HEFUGEES 

Oil  on  plywood;  1948^;  0.74  x  1.2  in 

Stables  Museum,  formerly  in  Rajcndra  Suite,  Guest 

Winy’  Corridor;  Acc.  No.  83 


In  addition  to  the  many  murals  Bose  painted 
at  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  the  collection 
also  includes  a  small  group  of  independent 
works  by  him,  executed  while  he  was 
serving  as  the  curator  of  paintings  from  1 945 
to  1972.  Refugees  is  a  bold  canvas,  thick 
with  paint  that  underscores  the  physical 
pressure  of  people  seeking  solace  in  a  time 
of  strife.  Delhi  in  1948  was  the  site  of  a 
refugee  influx  in  the  aftermath  of  Partition, 
a  massive  human  presence  that  significantly 
shaped  the  lives  of  everyone  in  the  city 
during  these  first  years  of  Independence. 
Instead  of  simply  depicting  the  specific 
crisis  facing  Delhi,  Bose  here  articulates  a 
much  broader  humanitarian  problem  facing 
the  world  in  the  late  1940s  and  continuing 
through  the  decades  into  our  own  time.  He 
focuses  our  attention  on  a  row  of  dignified 
people  all  looking  in  a  single  direction,  some 


carrying  children.  Both  the  colouration  of 
the  background —  in  blues,  yellows,  and 
reds— and  the  carriage  of  the  figures’  heads 
recall  scenes  of  revolution  and  protest  that 
emphasise  strength  rather  than  weakness. 
This  work  demonstrates  Bose's  range  as  a 
painter,  as  he  often  focused  on  landscape 
or  village  scenes  or  on  portraiture.  Here,  he 
explores  a  more  painterly  and  abstracted 
mode,  one  suited  to  the  universality  of  his 
message  of  struggle  and  dignity. 


1 .  Date  based  on  the  catalogue  listing  in 
Venka  Purushothaman,  ed.,  The  Art  of  Sukumar 
Bose:  Reflections  on  South  and  Southeast  Asia 
(Singapore:  Institute  of  Southeast  Asian  Studies, 
2013),  215. 
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Bciiodc  Bchari  Mtikhcrjfc  (1904—80,  India) 

41.  PKOCESSION 

Oil  on  liardhoard;  1954—55;  58.4  .v  73.6  cm 
Slabics  Museum: Acc.  No.  520 


Mukherjee’s  work  often  examines  everyday 
life,  seeing  in  the  rhythms  of  the  village 
and  of  the  rural  landscape  connections 
to  broader  transcendent  truths  about  the 
human  condition.  Here  he  explores  the 
dynamism  of  a  procession  through  a  small 
village:  a  group  of  musicians  leads  the 
group  as  it  snakes  through  the  composition. 
Towards  the  top  of  the  painting  we  see 
several  men  carrying  a  small  structure  on  a 
palanquin,  its  contents  honoured  with  two 
ceremonial  umbrellas.  Mukherjee’s  paint  is 
thick  on  the  surface,  its  layers  and  three- 
dimensionality  echoing  the  rough  brushwork 
that  defines  the  people,  trees  and  houses. 
We  see  here  a  balance  between  the 
cyclical  yearly  rhythms  of  a  town  in  India 
combined  with  the  upward-looking  faces  of 


its  inhabitants,  in  harmony  with  nature  and 
with  one  another.  This  painting  exemplifies 
Mukherjee’s  commitment  to  exploring  the 
activities  of  everyday  Indians  while  also 
showing  his  experimentation  with  modernist 
approaches  to  painting.  He  had  worked  in 
watercolour,  fresco  mural,  printmaking  and 
other  media  throughout  his  career;  paintings 
such  as  this  one  demonstrate  his  facility 
with  oil,  and  his  awareness  of  the  idioms 
of  modern  figural  and  abstract  painting  as 
they  were  practised  in  India  in  the  1950s. 
This  work  therefore,  even  in  its  style, 
strikes  a  harmonious  balance  between  the 
dynamism  of  the  modernist  brush  and  the 
dynamism  of  his  perennial  subject  matter, 
the  Indian  people. 
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L(ilit  Mohan  Sen  (1898—1954,  India) 

42.  BENAIIAS  GIlAr 


Oil  on  masonite  board;  c.  1 930;  91 .4  x  16.2  cm 
Guest  Wing,  Godavari  Room,jormerly  Billiard 
Rooin;Acc.  No.  122 


Sen  worked  in  a  range  of  media,  from 
printmaking  to  painting,  and  often  focused 
on  subjects  associated  with  everyday  life, 
such  as  this  scene  of  women  on  a  ghat  in 
Benaras.  Sen’s  painting  style  often  worked 
in  dialogue  with  his  printmaking,  lending 
a  graphic  quality  to  his  shadows.  Here 
the  geometric  form  of  the  steps  and  the 
strong  diagonals  of  the  buildings  serve  as 
platforms  for  a  clear  switch  from  light  to 
shade,  just  as  a  woodblock  print  celebrates 
a  similar  contrast.  His  brushstroke  too  has 
a  texture  often  associated  with  printmaking, 
and  his  surfaces  appear  as  though  they 
have  been  shaped  in  wood  rather  than  with 
oil  paint.  Sen,  born  in  Bengal,  began  his 
career  in  Lucknow  and  studied  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  London  in  the  mid-1920s. 
His  work  had  been  noticed  by  Lawrence 
Binyon,  then  Keeper  of  Oriental  Antiquities 
at  the  British  Museum,  who  commissioned 
him  to  paint  copies  of  the  c.  fifth  century 
murals  at  Bagh,  near  Aurangabad.  In  1929, 
along  with  several  other  Indian  artists,  he 
won  a  competition  to  work  with  a  mural 
team  decorating  India  House  in  London.'' 
The  style  matches  Sen’s  paintings  from  the 
early  1930s,  and  it  is  likely  that  this  painting 
emerged  from  his  work  for  the  government 
between  1929  and  1932.  Sen  taught  at 
the  Lucknow  Art  College,  eventually  rising 
to  the  position  of  principal  there;  one  of 
his  students,  Sukumar  Bose,  went  on  to 
become  the  curator  for  the  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan. 


1 .  Partha  Mitter,  The  Triumph  of  Modernism: 
India’s  Artists  and  the  Avant-garde,  1922-1947 
(London:  Reaktion  Books,  2007),  21 2-1 5.  Several 
sources  note  that  Sen  also  had  a  commission  to 
decorate  the  Viceroy’s  House  in  Delhi,  but  the 
archival  records  do  not  make  note  of  any  role  he 
had  there, 
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Tilottanui  Basu  (1916—?,  India) 

41  H1MADI\I,T1JE  SUMMIT 

Oil  oil  canvas;  late  20tli  century;  0.97  x  1.2  in 
Grey  Dining  Room;  acquired  while  Indira  Gandhi 
was  prime  minister; Acc.  No.  2378 


This  work  portrays  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  Himalayas,  and  therefore  of  the  world: 
the  Himadri  range.  Cloaking  the  scene  in 
clouds  and  mist,  Basu  captures  the  mystery 
and  grandeur  of  the  mountain  peaks  as 
their  rocky,  snow-covered  edges  emerge, 
defined  and  strong,  from  the  canvas. 
This  large  painting  hangs  with  two  other 
Himalayan  works  by  Basu  in  the  Grey  Dining 
Room,  creating  a  majestic  surrounding  for 
meetings  and  events  in  the  staterooms  of 
the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan.  Basu ’s  work  follows 
a  long  tradition  of  depicting  the  Himalayas, 
but  her  work  stands  out  from  others  in  its 
framing:  she  concentrates  on  conveying 
the  most  monumental  elements  of  the 
mountains  through  focusing  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  peaks,  immersing  viewers  in 
the  scenes  and  communicating  their  drama 


through  subtle  colour  shifts,  scale,  textural 
nuance  and  a  wonderful  eye  for  composition. 
Himadri  demonstrates  the  height  of  Basu’s 
engagement  with  this  subject  matter. 

Basu  was  born  in  Calcutta  and  learned  how 
to  paint  as  a  child  from  her  father,  Bengali 
landscape  artist  J.R  Ganguly  (1876-1953). 
She  lived  in  Delhi  for  much  of  her  life,  and 
took  up  painting  in  earnest  at  age  50, 
travelling  from  the  city  to  the  Himalayas  to 
sketch  and  paint.  She  exhibited  her  works 
several  times  during  the  1970s  and  80s  in 
Delhi,  earning  praise  for  the  realism  of  her 
style  and  the  drama  of  her  particular  vision 
of  the  mountains.  Her  paintings  caught  the 
attention  of  Indira  Gandhi,  at  whose  initiative 
these  works  entered  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan 
collection. 
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Jogen  ChowdhurY  (h.  1939,  India) 

44.  HUTS  IN  THE  VALLEY  OE 
MOUNTAINS 

Watercolour  on  paper;  signed  and  dated  1975; 
34.3  X  53.3  cm 

Secretary’s  Office  (Shantiniketan  Room); 

Acc.  No.  2485 


45.  RAIN 

(Illustrated  on  page  174) 

Watercolour  on  paper;  signed  and  dated  1977; 

approx.  60. 9  x  91.4  cm 

Secretary's  Office  (Shantiniketan  Room); 

Acc.  No.  2481 


These  two  watercolours  are  among  a  set 
painted  by  Chowdhury  while  he  served 
as  the  curator  of  the  collection  from 
1972  to  1987.  The  paintings  were  done 
in  Chowdhury’s  home,  and  the  records 
indicate  that  he  produced  works  like  this  to 
provide  further  decoration  for  the  house  as 
needed.  The  works  are  a  departure  for  the 
artist,  who  is  known  for  his  modernist  figurai 
painting,  often  in  large  scale.  These  more 
intimate  landscapes  utilise  the  medium  of 
watercolour— one  Chowdhury  also  uses  in 
his  larger  works— to  explore  atmospheric 
elements  of  changing  weather  in  a  range 
of  mountain  and  sea  locales.  Huts  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Mountains  combines  precise 
lines  to  delineate  the  mountains  themselves 
with  contrasting  rapid  brushv\/ork  to  provide 
some  movement  in  the  sky  and  the  ground 
of  the  landscape.  Chowdhury  has  written 
the  title  in  the  bottom  right  corner  alongside 
his  name  and  the  date.  Rain  embraces  the 
watery  elements  of  the  medium  to  show  us 
a  landscape  saturated  in  colour  and  drama, 
with  dark  grey  clouds  echoing  the  deep 
green  of  the  landscape  below. 


Laxiiwri  Pat  (h.  1926,  Iitdiii) 

46.  (;OA4S  V1LLA(;E 


Oil  oil  canvas;  si'^tied  and  dated  1 968; 
0.85  X  1 .05  in 
Auditorium; Acc.  No.  1 


In  Goan  Village,  Laxman  Pal  depicts  the 
bustle  and  movement  of  the  scene  through 
composition,  brushstroke  and  colour.  The 
topic  is  one  he  has  come  back  to  often 
during  his  career,  although  his  primary 
interests  tend  to  a  gestural  approach  to 
figural  subject  matters,  with  swirling  colours 
and  sometimes  layers  of  paint  obscuring 
and  reworking  the  surface  of  the  image. 
This  painting’s  palette  mixes  bright  yellows 
and  oranges  with  the  greens  and  blues 
at  the  centre,  creating  a  glowing  frame 
around  the  town  nestled  in  the  middle.  Two 
figures  in  the  foreground  peer  out  from  the 
vegetation,  one  with  a  basket  on  her  head, 
populating  the  mixture  of  overgrowth  and 


architectural  settlement.  The  buildings  are 
partially  overwhelmed  with  Pal’s  frenetic 
reworking  of  the  painting’s  surface,  but 
they  remain  recognisable  as  Goan:  an 
Indo-Portuguese  church  at  the  centre  of 
the  painting  situates  the  viewer,  as  does 
the  tiered  triangular  roof  of  the  building  at 
far  left,  which  echoes  structures  across 
Goa  and  into  Kerala  in  far  south-western 
India.  Pai  gives  us  a  composition  bursting 
from  its  frame,  and  we  can  almost  hear  the 
sounds  of  the  town  as  it  goes  about  its  daily 
rhythms,  music  echoed  in  the  dance  of  Pai’s 
brush  and  palette  knife  across  the  surface 
of  the  image. 
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Pakhal  Tirumal  Reddy  (1915—96,  India) 


47.  A  TREE 


Oil  on  cafwas;  1968;  16.2  x  90.2  cm 
Auditorium ,  formerly  in  the  Family  Wing;Acc.  No.  6 


Reddy’s  work  came  into  the  collection 
through  the  Lalit  Kala  Akademi  in  Delhi, 
and  by  that  time  he  had  already  begun  to 
turn  to  Tantric  symbolism  in  his  work.  This 
painting  therefore  represents  a  departure  for 
the  artist,  as  it  focuses  on  a  village  scene 
that  he  renders  in  watery,  abstract  forms 
centred  on  the  generative,  pulsating  form 
of  the  tree.  The  work  speaks  to  a  decades- 
long  practice  of  depicting  village  subject 
matter  through  the  techniques  of  modernist 
painting,  a  manoeuvre  that  enabled 
artists  to  speak  both  to  concerns  related 
to  art  making  and  modernity  and  to  an 
element  of  national  identity— the  village— 
that  remained  salient  for  many  Indians  in 
the  first  generation  after  Independence. 
Reddy  has  chosen  a  combination  of  deep 
hues  and  light  pastels  for  this  palette, 
which  enhances  the  spatial  playfulness 
of  the  painting,  neither  completely  flat  nor 
depicting  significant  depth.  The  palette  also 
demonstrates  Reddy’s  own  playfulness,  as 
he  has  chosen  to  move  away  from  the  deep 
reds  and  browns  so  often  associated  with 
'the  village’  and  instead  chosen  a  brighter 
colour  range.  As  a  result,  the  village  and  the 
tree  come  alive,  and  the  viewer  seeks  out 
surprises  in  the  flecks  of  orange  that  float 
amongst  the  branches. 
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Paritosh  Sen  (1918—2008,  India) 


48.  SEATED  WOMAN 


Oil  on  canvas;  1967;  1.7  x  1.5  m 
Auditorium;  acquired  1968;Acc.No.  66 


Sen’s  dramatic,  expressionistic  painting 
represents  an  experimentation  with  bold 
brushwork  and  colour,  such  that  we 
perceive  the  figure  almost  In  motion,  as  a 
leg  emerges  from  the  canvas  at  left  and  an 
arm  supports  the  torso  at  right.  Sen  studied 
in  Madras  with  Devi  Prasad  Roy  Chowdhury 
(1899-1975)  and  alongside  contemporaries 
including  K.C.S.  Paniker  (1911-1977).  He 
studied  in  France  for  five  years  early  In  his 
career,  returning  to  India  to  become  one 
of  the  most  influential  Bengali  painters:  he 
founded  the  Calcutta  Group  in  the  1940s 
and  shaped  the  careers  of  many  artists 
as  a  painter  and  designer.  He  was  prolific, 
and  developed  a  style  that  always  retained 
the  figure  but  pushed  at  the  edges  of 
identifiable  form.  This  painting  represents  a 
departure  or  perhaps  a  transitional  moment 
in  his  career,  as  he  works  in  a  mode  much 
more  distant  from  representation  than 
his  larger  body  of  work.  Here  we  see  him 
exploring  the  controlled  spontaneity  of  paint 
and  the  interaction  of  colour  and  gesture  on 
the  surface.  Outlining  and  linearity,  normally 
strong  elements  of  his  work,  fade  here  in 
favour  of  bold  marks  on  the  canvas. 
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IV 

FURNITURE 


LAURA  ONGARO 


THRONES,  ARMOIRES,  RENCHES  AND  MORE: 
ECLECTIC  APPOINTMENTS  FORA 
MODERN  STATELY  HOME 


Laura  Ongaro 


In  January  1927,  architect/designer  Edwin  Landseer  Lutyens  wrote  toViceroy  Lord  Irwin: 

.  .  .  the  Lrench  have  preserved  furniture  for  generations  by  placing  the  temporarily  untashionable  into  a  garde  de  tneuble  and  not 
allow[ing]  of  any  spontaneous  pyre,  and  are  logical  enough  to  carry  out  a  project,  over  which  a  passing  ruler  has  no  personal  power  to 
alter.  I  pray  that  four  Viceroys  may  be  a  sufficiency  to  establish  a  continuous  project.' 

He  thus  outlined  his  admiration  for  the  Lrench  and  their  stronger  concern  for  lasting  substance  than  with  the  vagaries  of  style,  as  well  as 
his  hope  that  the  furniture  of  the  Viceroys  House,  later  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  would  exist  as  a  long-standing  monument  to  his  work 
and  design  sensibility.  Indeed,  he  purposely  incorporated  n  garde  de  meuble  of  his  own  into  his  ‘Grand  Design’  in  hopes  that  his  work  on 
the  furniture  at  the  site  would  last  in  perpetuity.  Unfortunately  for  Lutyens,  the  site  as  he  envisioned  it  lasted  only  a  few  years,  as  even 
he  could  not  account  for  the  changing  tastes  of  successive  inhabitants.  Having  completed  the  bulk  of  his  work  on  the  furniture  by  the 
time  of  the  house’s  handover  in  1929,  he  was  back  on  site  just  nine  years  later  to  ‘correct’  the  amendments  made  to  his  vision  of  the 
interiors  by  Vicereine  Lady  Willingdon. 

The  furniture  of  the  house  was  worked  on  over  a  period  of  12  years  concurrently  with  the  architectural  designs,  and  was  a  massive 
undertaking  in  itself.  As  many  as  370  rooms — an  area  over  200,000  square  feet,  larger  than  the  footprint  at  Versailles — needed  to  be 
suitably  furnished.  It  was  little  wonder  that  Lutyens  made  19  journeys  to  Delhi,  starting  on  28  March  1912,  spending  between  three  and 
five  months  away  at  a  time,"  given  how  invested  he  was  in  every  detail  of  the  gargantuan  project.  Over  2000  surviving  original  furniture 
and  interiors  drawings,  now  contained  within  the  archives  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  (RIBA),  are  testament  to  the 
scale  of  effort  required.  However,  it  is  believed  that  these  are  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  total  originally  produced,  with  a  considerable 
number  being  destroyed  in  1950,  when  the  archive  was  transferred  from  family  to  institutional  ownership.^  Unfortunately,  there  is  also  a 
significant  lacuna  in  knowledge  regarding  the  actual  manufacturer  or  manufacturers  of  furniture  for  the  site.  It  is  known  that  examples 
were  shipped  over  from  England  to  serve  as  ‘aide-memoire’,''  and  there  is  insubstantial  evidence  that  Lutyens  set  up  ateliers  in  Delhi  and 
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Krom  Sir  Edwin  L.  LUTYENS.  R..\. 


Telephone  No.  Viciorio. 

Telegraphic  AdJresM 
AeHificevi,  Pari.  London." 


17.  QUEEN  ANNE'S  CATE. 

WESTMINSTER.  S.W.l. 


March  12th,  ivJ26  . 


■Whan  I  left  Delhi,  H.  3.  sail  -  go  on  '.vith  the 
furniture  -  hut  net  much  of  it  painte'i,  pleaesl 

Kennelj  llorth  there  to  teach  the  Inliane  hoir 

to  paint,  Ph'i  not  ?o  much  se  -  -rhat  to  paint;  hut  H.  B. 
evi'ientlj'  thini'?  it  ie  intenle'i  to  paint  the  .-jhola  houeej 

What  wg?>  heclcle'i,  vihen  I  left  Delhi  *,rae  -  that  the 
five  or  eix  epeciee  of  Wooh  eelscted  should  ha  experimented 
with  in  taal'ing  furniture,  and  the  unsuooeeaful  pleoaa  might 
he  painted,  eo  as  to  not  waste  them- 

Veri  little  is  ]<nown  about  Indian  Woods  from  a 
furniture  point  of  view,  and  we  cannot  tell  hew  best  to  use 
them  vd  theut  experiments  -  and  what  I  -nope  is  -  as  experiments 
ere  essential  -  that  iour  Viceroj  will  give  instructions  for 
these  to  go  on  end  have  two  or-  three  pieces  of  various  furniture 
made  in  each  of  the  Woods  selected,  sc  that  we  maj>  sea  how  the 
several  V/oeds  cut  and  open  up,  and  the  varieties  thejj  severally 
give. 

Anywaj ,  I  do  think  it  will  he  wiser  and  better  to 
start  from  beginning  to  a  finlsh/.vith  jour  Vioe.'Oj. 


From  SIP  £-L. LUTYENS,  R.A. 


17.  BOLTON  STREET. 

PICCADILLY. 

W.  I 

Jxxly  . 

RE  DELHI 


vLo 


I  th-ijui  your  ixceliency  for  you.'  letr.ei'. 
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Aboi'E'.Two  archival  letters  from  Edwin  Lutyens  are  informative.  One  reveals  that  he  intended  for  the  house  to  have  storerooms  for  furniture  that  was  no  longer  in 
fashion  so  that  it  could  be  re-used  years  later.  The  second  letter  reveals  that  he  struggled  with  the  selection  of  appropriate  wood  and  polishing  techniques  for  making 
furniture  in  India. 

Previous  Page:  Colonial  period  dining  chairs  for  the  Banquet  Hall. 

Source:  Country  Life,  1931 
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SIDE  ELEVATION 


IMPEtllAL  DELHI  -  THE  VICEROY’S  HOUSE 

F.  5-  DETAIL  OF  NURSERY  CLOCK 

NOTE  -  ALL  EFFECTS  ON  FUONT  £ LEVATION  ARE  DETAINED  BY  PAINT. 
DETAIL  OF  WINDING  KEY  TO  FOLLOW. 
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Above'.TIic  design  of  the  Ihceroy’s  House  extended  to  pieces  of  all  shapes  and  | 

sizes,  even  those  considered  ephemera,  such  as  this  nursery  clock  design  drawn  by  ^ 

Lutyens  in  1930.  This  ensured  a  totality  of  vision  and  a  multi-layered  design  i 

experience.  , 

Source:  Drawing  1013,  DR35 / 1  27,  RIBA  Collections  j 

Left:  Detail  from  the  design  for  SlVWing,  Day  Nursery  (pages  78-79),  1st 
Floor,  with  the  viceroy’s  approvals.  The  relationship  between  designer  and  patron  ^ 

is  revealed  in  the  detailed  notes  on  many  sketches;  the  detail  of  design  for  the  | 

Day  Nursery  in  the  South  MLst  Wing  on  the  first  floor,  for  instance,  shows  the  j 

viceroy’s  approvals.  Every  element  was  considered  in  full  bejore  being  approved,  j 

rejected  or  amended.  i 

Source:  DR22/10  1,  RIBA  Collections 

i 

Facing  P.^ge:  Room  layout  design  for  Bedroom  No.  7,  NWWing,  Upper  i 

Basement  Floor  \ 

Source:  DR  64/1  10.  RIBA  Collections  I 

From  macro  level  room  plans  to  micro  level  individual  piece  designs,  no  stone  ^ 

was  left  unturned  in  Lutyens’s  journey  towards  his  'grand  vision’.  Every  room  i 

tvas  planned  in  the  minutest  detail,  with  room  schemes  showing  precise  layouts 

and  the  proposed  placement  of  every  clement  of  the  decorative  scheme.  Lutyens 

ivas  practical  in  his  understanding  that  considerations  of  budget  and  priority  ' 

ivere  important,  given  the  grand  scale  of  the  project.  As  a  result  rooms  tvere  < 

designed  and  delivered  in  strict  order  of  precedence,  with  an  almost  military 

precision  in  planning. 


A 


3  'J.e 


AT 


Lahore  employing  local  craftsmen,  but  to  date  no  firm  evidence 
regarding  any  conunercial  arrangements  has  been  unearthed.^  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  piece  together  the  story  of  the  initial  design 
vision,  as  well  as  the  changes  made  by  subsequent  inhabitants, 
through  detailed  analysis  of  surviving  pieces,  the  drawing  archives 
and  the  available  primary  and  secondary  contextual  material. 

‘Furniture’  at  the  Viceroy’s  House  consisted  of  the  totality  of  the 
built  interior  environment  including  clocks,  mirrors  and  even 
doorknobs,  with  every  inch  of  each  piece  of  more  traditional 
cabinet  furniture  being  designed  with  detailed  instructions, 
including  any  elements  that  could  be  sourced  locally.This  chapter 
will  focus  mainly  on  this  traditional  cabinet  furniture  for  reasons 
of  space. 


AN  OVERARCHING  DESIGN 

Further  evidence  of  both  the  scale  of  the  task  and  the  vision 
required  to  execute  such  a  commission  can  be  found  in  the 
level  of  design  detail  supplied.  A  macro  layout  plan  detailed  the 
overarching  plan  and  was  supplemented  by  individual  room-by¬ 


room  layouts  detailing  exact  placement  of  each  piece.  In  turn, 
each  individual  item  was  drawn  multiple  times  and  often  at 
multiple  turns  of  scale.  Nothing  was  left  to  chance  by  Lutyens 
in  the  execution  of  his  grand  vision.  Rooms  were  designed  in 
priority  order,  with  the  highest  priority  given  to  the: 

.  .  .  Viceroys  or  SW  Wing  excluding  the  sunmaer  office 
and  connected  rooms,  the  rooms  of  the  West  garden  front 
consisting  of  the  Dining  Room,  Drawing  Room,  the  Garden 
Loggia,  2  Sitting  Rooms,  2  Office  Rooms  (one  for  his 
Excellency  and  one  for  the  PSV)  together  with  the  Guest 
Bed  Room  in  the  NWWing.^ 

Archival  notes  reveal  that  these  detailed  plans  were  presented  to 
the  viceroy  and  annotated  regarding  which  pieces  were  approved, 
no  longer  needed  or  required  changes,  suggesting  a  close 
relationship  between  client  and  designer,  although  not  without 
tension. 

In  1926,  word  reached  the  heights  of  King  George  and  Queen 
Mary  that  Lutyens  may  have  over-exercised  his  power  in  his 
desire  to  deliver  a  unified  interior  and  exterior  vision  for  the  site. 
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They  were  said  to  be  ‘very  disturbed  to  find  that  the  decisions 
seemed  left  to  Lutyens  who  appeared  to  be  in  complete  control’.^ 
Incieed,  the  designer  was  quoted  as  saying,  ‘The  Viceroy  thinks 
only  of  what  the  place  will  be  in  3  years  time — 300  is  what  I 
think.’''^  The  furniture  subcommittee  established  in  1917  in  order 
to  source  appropriate  pieces  had  been  disbanded  by  the  then 
viceroy,  the  Marquess  of  Reading,  in  1 924  as  a  direct  response 
to  a  challenge  Lutyens  had  directed  at  its  terms  of  reference. 
The  latter  had  wished  to  restrict  the  committee’s  work  to  the 
purchase  of ‘articles  of  turniture  which  fall  within  the  category 
of  museum  pieces’;  he  also  wanted  them  ‘to  consult  him  about 
all  pieces  purchased’.'^  In  turn,  committee  members  were  said  to 
be  concerned  over  the  ‘impossibly  narrow  limits’  this  placed  on 
them  and  countered  that  it  was  never  their  defined  role  simply  to 
‘purchase  items  of  English  lurniture  as  models  for  reproduction’.'" 
In  response  to  the  skirmish,  the  viceroy  dissolved  the  committee, 
although  he  may  have  chosen  to  save  face  for  its  members  by 
outlining  reasons  unrelated  to  the  personal  politics  of  the  day:  for 
example,  that  some  of  the  pieces  bought  by  it ‘for  climatic  reasons 
are  unsuitable  to  Delhi  and  have  already  perished,  cracked  or 

Aboi'e:  Room  layout  detail,  South  Wall.  His  Excellency's  Sittiiiir  Room,  Upper 
Basement  Floor 

Source:  DR  64/1  14,  RIBA  Collections 


warped’."  Given  the  involvement  of  royalty  just  two  years  later, 
it  seems  Lutyens  had  demonstrated  ever-increasing  influence,  or 
at  least  the  appearance  of  such.  Nonetheless,  a  definitive  message 
was  returned  to  their  Majesties  that  ‘Lutyens  cannot  purchase  or 
give  orders  even  for  the  furnishing  of  the  state  rooms  without  the 
assent  ot  the  Viceroy’.'^ 

The  viceroy’s  1924  response  did,  however,  raise  a  significant 
challenge  for  Lutyens,  given  his  experience  to  date  of  designing 
English  furniture  m  traditional  English  woods  that  could  not  be 
sourced  locally.  As  he  pointed  out: 

.  .  .  very  little  is  known  about  Indian  woods  from  a  furniture 
point  ot  view  and  we  cannot  tell  how  best  to  use  them 
without  experiments  .  .  .  five  or  six  pieces  of  Indian  Wood 
selected  should  be  experimented  with  in  making  furniture 
and  the  unsuccessful  pieces  might  be  painted  as  not  to  waste 
time 

Several  years  later,  his  daughter  also  remarked  that  ‘The  extremes 
of  humidity  and  temperature  in  Delhi  were  particularly  hard  on 
the  English  antiques  which  fell  to  pieces  almost  as  soon  as  they 
arrived.’ '■*  Surviving  examples  at  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  show 
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these  challenges  in  physical  reality.  There  wei'e  also  challenges 
ot  production  at  scale  for  a  local  cabinet-making  force  not  well 
versed  in  the  making  of  English  and  French  furniture  designs. 

Generally,  the  subject  of  Lutyens’s  overarching  design  vision 
has  been  given  significant  column  inches,  with  many  of  those 
dwelling  on  the  c]uestion  of  Indo-Saracenic  vs.  Mughal  vs. 
English  influences  and  their  attendant  associations.  Within  the 
larger  schema,  however,  the  furniture  has  been  significantly 
overlooked.  Even  recent  publications  such  as  that  of  Elizabeth 
Wilhide,'^  devoted  specifically  to  his  interior  works  and 
containing  many  hitherto  unrevealed  details,  did  not  consicier  the 
pervading  influences,  the  ciesign  motivations  and  the  subsec]uent 
furniture  output  at  the  Viceroy’s  House  in  any  depth.  This  is 
indeed  an  oversight,  as  while  the  exterior  shows  a  version  of 
classical  architecture  with  selected  Inciian  applied  ornament,  in 
contrast,  the  furniture  demonstrates  a  rather  different  aesthetic 
with  attendant  connotations.  A  huge  range  of  influences  is  visible, 
from  classically  English  pieces  of  the  18th  century  inclticiing 
works  inspired  by  Sheraton,  Hepplewhite  and  Chippenciale,  to 
pieces  clearly  influenced  by  17th-century  French  designs,  to  the 
more  incongruous  but  contemporary  influence  ot  Art  Nouveau. 
All,  however,  are  dominated  by  a  clear  unclerstanding  of  proposed 
use  as  both  the  furniture  of  state  function  and  domestic  interior. 


To  be  a  home  the  house  cannot  be  a  machine.’This  was  certainly 
expressed  in  his  designs  for  the  Viceroy’s  House.  Drawing  rooms 
reveal  thick  upholstered  sofas,  chintz-like  fabrics  and  examples 
of  reproduction  17th-century  English  furniture  set  around  open 
fires  that  would  have  been  at  home  as  much  in  Darlington  as 
Delhi.  His  assertion  that  ‘no  other  house  m  India  is  like  the 
Viceroys  House  ...  I  do  think  that  it  is  a  gentleman’s  house, 
though  original  m  that  it  is  built  in  India — Indian’'^  was  codified 
in  the  furniture  choices,  demonstrably  those  of  a  ‘gentleman’s 
house’. 

Such  was  his  desire  to  produce  furniture  that  would  speak  to 
the  design  language  of  the  country  house,  and  presumably  such 
was  the  pressure  of  volume  production,  that  Lutyens  repeatedly 
turned  to  elements  previously  utilised  in  his  actual  country  house 
work,  as  well  as  borrowing  significantly  from  the  published  work 
of  designer  and  author  Percy  Maccjtioid.The  latter’s  four- volume 
‘Age  of’  series,  published  originally  between  1905  and  1908 — 
and  dealing  with  oak,  walnut,  mahogany  and  satinwood — gave 
detailed  examples  of  specimens  outlined  as  representative  ot 
period  styles  and  movements.''^ While  their  historical  accuracy  has 
subsequently  been  questioned, ""  the  books  delivered  an  invaluable 
resource  for  a  largely  self-taught  architect  and  furniture  designer. 
Archival  notes  on  the  designs  for  the  Viceroy’s  House  conhrm 


KUKNITUKE  FKONrniK  ENCjIdSII  COl  NTIW 
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A  significant  part  of  the  furniture  at  the  Viceroy’s  House  was 
designed  in  a  manner  that  would  have  been  tamiliar  to  both  its 
inhabitants  and  many  of  its  guests.  This  would  perhaps  have  been 
expected  from  a  designer  who,  prior  to  his  somewhat  controversial 
appointment,  had  maintained  his  practice  by  designing  country 
houses  for  the  English  aristocracy,  landed  gentry  and  assorted 
other  wealthy  clients  largely  within  the  English  Vernacular  style 
(although  from  the  1900s  he  had  added  to  this  approach  with 
classical  traditions). 

Lest  we  forget,  this  was  also  the  era  ot  raging  modernism 
and  Lutyens  was  subsequently  to  be  cited  by  Le  Corbusier  as 
a  designer  he  respected  (amongst  the  very  tew  he  e.xphcitly 
named).’'’  Certainly,  Lutyens  favoured  the  needs  of  home  over  the 
needs  of  any  modernist  sensibility.  In  his  review  of  Le  Corbusier’s 
Towards  a  NewArchitectiire  tor  the  Observer,  he  disputed  the  idea  of 
a  home  as  a  ‘machine  for  living’  and  decried  the  use  ot  stark  lines, 
concrete  and  strong  horizontals  by  Le  Corbusier  as  inhuman.’^ 
He  thought  people  would  ‘lose  the  pleasure  ot  thick  sott  walls, 
dumb  to  noise,  when  compelled  to  live  in  stark  noisy  little  boxes, 
where  skilled  plumbers  take  the  place  of  house-proud  maids  .  .  . 


Beloiv:  Lutyens  was  nothinyi  if  not  devoted  to  his  personal  mission  to  brinyi 
the  Eiii^lish  Country  House  to  Indian  soil.  The  furniture  was  a  very  personal 
way  of  eusnriui,’  that  despite  the  scale  and  pomp  of  the  overall  huHdinp^,  his 
extensive  previous  Country  House  des(^u  experience  coidd  be  brou'^ht  to  bear. 
This  drawinp,  (made  in  1921)  for  His  Excellency's  Private  Office  (now  the 
President's  Study)  on  the  Upper  Basement  floor  reveals  Eiv^lish  Country  House 
design  elements. 

Source:  DR  64/1  5,  RIBA  Collections 


Above:  Table  with  curved  stretcher,  Rashtrapati  Bhavan. 

In  some  instances,  Lutyens’s  borrowing  from  Macquoid  was  a  more  subtle 
reinterpretation .  He  used  the  source  material  as  both  muse  and  inspiration. 

Below:  Lutyens’s  reliance  on  Percy  Macquoid  was  overt  and  made  public 
through  the  repeated  references  to  the  author  in  the  sketch  archives,  as  illustrated 
by  this  detail  from  a  furniture  drawing.  It  seems  the  reference  tome  was  consulted 
repeatedly  and  at  length  in  order  to  satisfy  both  the  large  volume  requirements 
and  his  stylistic  vision  of  being  as  close  as  possible  to  'historic’  English 
archetypes. 

Source:  DR  704,  RIBA  Collections 

Facing  Page:  Gateleg  table  for  NW  Wing,  First  Floor  Sitting  Rooms, 

Viceroy’s  House. 

Source:  DR  704,  RIBA  Collections 
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the  borrowing  was  both  deliberate  and  considered.  A  sketch  of  a 
table  contains  a  specific  reference  in  the  drawing  title,  indicating 
the  designer’s  belief  in  the  credibility  that  could  be  achieved  by 
utilising  the  Macquoid  name  as  well  as  perhaps  more  than  a  little 
self-consciousness  regarding  his  own  furniture  design  abilities. 

Lutyens’s  early  designs  for  his  commission  at  Heathcote,  Ilkley, 
in  1906  showed  many  elements  the  designer  would  later  come 
to  use  at  the  Viceroy’s  House,  including  the  starkly  monochrome 
tessellated  flooring  and  ‘cardinal’s  hat’  lights.  Specifically,  however, 
here  was  an  early  use  of  a  spiral-legged  gateleg  table,  a  piece  he 
designed  at  the  Viceroy’s  House  for  the  first-floor  sitting  rooms. 
It  was  also  a  very  close  copy  of  an  illustration  seen  in  Macquoid’s 
The  Age  of  Walnut. Likewise,  at  Folly  Farm  designed  in  1912, 
there  are  in  evidence  splat-back  chairs  of  a  type  also  found  later 
at  the  Viceroy’s  House.^^  In  some  instances  the  borrowing  from 
Macquoid  was  less  overt  and  constituted  more  an  adoption  of 
design  elements,  such  as  the  Viceroy’s  House  table  with  curved 
stretcher  and  bun  feet,  an  element  often  repeated  at  the  site, 
and  its  obviously  influential  Macquoid-illustrated  counterpart, 
originally  fashionable  around  1700.^^ 
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Top:  Details  of  drawingfor  a  table  designed  for  His  Excellency’s  Office. 
This  particular  example  demonstrates  borrowinj^  from  Alacquoid  but  also 
that  Lutyens  was  not  averse  to  mixing  more  typical  country  forms,  such  as 
the  gateleg  table  (page  243),  more  synonymous  with  his  Arts  and  Crafts 
roots  and  high-end  influences,  here  i 8th-ceutury  Chippendale.  Lutyens  is 
attempting  to  replicate  the  way  a  true  Country  House  might  have  collected 
pieces  over  many  years,  producing  a  temporal  layering  in  the  interiors. 
Source:  RIBA  Collections 

Above: Table  leg  detail.  Committee  Room,  Rashtrapati  Bhavan 

F.-iciNG  P.-iGE  Top:  Table  design  Jor  Main  Floor  Sitting  Room,  NlVWing 
Source:  DR  12 1 ,  RIBA  Collections 

F.4CING  Page  Bcottom:  Table,  Stables  Museum 

This  table  is  an  instance  of  production  challenges  in  India  causing 

modifications  of  the  original  design. 


A  notable  example  of  Lutyens’s  reuse  of  designs  presented  by 
Macquoid  is  the  table  he  designed  originally  for  the  viceroy’s 
office.  The  leg  detail  was  taken  directly  from  a  card  table  form 
fashionable  between  1720  and  1730,  and  the  Acanthus  scroll  and 
mask  motif  were  Chippendale  influenced  from  around  the  same 
time,  both  illustrated  in  Macquoid."'*  The  table  as  it  stands  in  situ 
today  reveals  the  production  challenges  for  furniture  designed 
largely  in  England  and  manufactured  locally,  with  some  of  the 
metalwork  being  of  poor  quality  and  detailing,  and  certainly 
not  to  the  standard  of  the  original  examples  from  which  it 
took  inspiration,  despite  Lutyens’s  best  efforts.  Seemingly,  these 
production  challenges  led  to  design  modification  as  a  card  table 
originally  designed  for  the  sitting  room  on  the  main  floor  of  the 
NW  Wing  reveals.  Again  a  direct  borrowing  from  Macquoid,  the 
surviving  table  reveals  that  the  metalwork  additions  to  the  legs 
remained  unexecuted  and  the  shell  motif  was  carved  rather  than 
cast. 

Hussey’s  early  work  on  the  life  of  Lutyens,  originally  published 
in  1950,  describes  the  ambience  of  some  of  Lutyens’s  later  work 
in  England: 

The  atmosphere  of  the  sunmier  of  1914  in  England  .  .  . 
pervades  a  few  of  Lutyens’  later  country  houses  .  .  .  The  end 
was  no  doubt  coming,  but  till  it  came  let  us  hve,  they  said,  as 
fully,  as  well,  as  handsomely  as  we  can,  and  build  so  that  we 
leave  at  least  a  memorial  of  the  civilization  we  inherited  and 
perfected.^^ 

Articulated  here  was  a  desire  not  simply  for  comfort  and  to 
rail  against  the  modernist  box,  but  also  to  idealise  and  seal  in 
perpetuity  a  vision  of  England  and  ‘Englishness’  on  a  grand  scale. 
It  may  have  been  a  deliberately  manufactured  image;  nonetheless, 
the  delivery  of  a  ‘Palladian  palace  built  within  an  aHen  country’,^^ 
through  the  use  of  furniture  styles  and  pieces  familiar  to  inhabitant 
and  visitor  alike,  served  to  perpetuate  the  myth  of  the  English 
domestic  country  idyll,  albeit  on  foreign  soil. 
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This  Pagi;:  Capitoliiic  triad  sideboard,  Guest 
IVitig  Corridor,  Rashtrapati  Bhavau 

Details  of  Capiloliiie  triad  sideboard 

Roman  mytlioloiyy  miy’ht  not  seem  a  natural 
bedfellow  to  the  visual  culture  of  the  British 
Empire.  Here,  however,  the  allusion  to 
Capitoline  rule  and  the  lom^standiny’  dynastic 
success  of  Rome  was  made  manifest.  This  piece 
is  of  the  hic’hest  quality,  of  those  survivinyi 
at  the  site,  sutiqcsrinq  its  importance  in  the 
original  scheme  and,  as  such,  the  importance 
of  the  allusion. 
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TWK  FUIWITHKK  OF  STATE 


As  much  as  it  was  a  domestic  residence,  the  Viceroy’s  House 
served  as  a  space  of  international  diplomatic  protocol  and  this  was 
also  reflected  in  the  furniture  choices. The  ‘Grand  Manner’  design 
sensibility  employed  throughout  the  site  deliberately  aligned  it 
with  major  capitals  like  Rome  and  Paris  for  whom  lineage  and 
subsequent  credibility  had  come  through  the  annals  of  time. 
Kostov  outlined  this  style  as  ‘an  urban  grandeur  beyond  utility, 
beyond  pragmatic  considerations  ...  its  instruments  are  heroic 
scale,  visual  fluency  and  the  luxury  of  building  materials.’  He 
continued:  the  ‘Grand  Manner  employs  conventions  that  make 
power  physically  manliest  .  .  .The  staging  of  power  is  a  matter  of 
managing  appearances.  The  managers  have  a  choice  audience  in 
mind,  an  impression  they  wish  to  create  .  . .  and  a  visual  language 
that  can  bespeak  in  proper  measure,  regimentation,  pomp  and 
delight.’^" 

In  staging  such  an  impression,  a  visual  language  was  deployed  at 
the  Viceroy’s  House  that  ensured  the  viewer  was  in  no  doubt  of 
the  credibility  of  British  rule  and  lineage  in  India.  New  Delhi 
has  been  described  as  the  ‘Rome  of  Hmdostan’,^*^  and  Herbert 
Baker,  Lutyens’s  co-designer  on  much  of  the  New  Delhi  project, 
outlined  the  importance  of  the  analogy  when  he  stated: 


First  and  foremost  it  is  the  spirit  of  British  sovereignty  which 
must  be  imprisoned  in  its  stone  and  bronze  ...  to  realise  this 
ideal  the  architecture  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  embodying 
‘the  more  elemental  and  universal  forms’,  should  be  used  as 
the  basis  of  the  style,  while  Eastern  ‘features’  must  be  woven 
into  the  fabric  as  a  concession  to  Indian  sentiment. 


This  attitude  was  not  limited  to  the  architecture  but  also  found 
throughout  the  lurniture  on  the  site. 

Nowhere  was  this  more  apparent  than  in  the  Durbar  Hall,  the 
room  dedicated  to  communal  speech  and  the  physical  expression 
ot  the  British  seat  of  power  in  India.  Aside  from  showing  the 
obvious  physical  similarities  with  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  in 
Rome,  Lutyens’s  sketches  for  the  hall  detailed  the  ‘elevation  of 
exedra’,  utilising  Roman  and  Greek  terminology  for  a  conversing 
space,  and  are  replete  with  deliberately  manufactured  ‘casoni’,  an 
admittedly  misspelled  version  of  a  ‘cassoni’,  or  Ancient  Roman 
chest  lorni. 

The  Roman  allusions  continued  with  a  sideboard  now  found 
in  the  corridor  leading  to  the  Durbar  Hall.  Original  designs 
for  this  are  yet  to  be  discovered  although  it  seems  sufficiently 
close  in  production  quality,  material  execution  and  design  to 
be  tentatively  attributable  to  Lutyens.  The  metalwork  additions 


Aboi'e  :  Lutyens’s  effort  at  manufactured  temporal  layering!  reached  its  pinnacle 
with  this  piece  of ‘Casoni’  desfn  for  the  Durbar  Hall — a  deliberate  attempt  to 
link  the  Viceroy’s  House  with  the  power  and  pomp  of  imperial  Rome. 

Source:  RIBA  Collections 
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represent  the  Capitoline  Triad  of  Jupiter,  Juno  and  Minerva, 
symbolic  of  Rome’s  illustrious  history  and  its  imperial  tradition. 
No  greater  comparison  could  be  invoked  for  a  British  Empire 
arguably  approaching  its  sunset  and  searching  for  the  language  of 
assertive  credibility.  Indeed,  in  a  memo  written  on  25  August  1911, 
Viceroy  Lord  Hardinge  wrote  to  Secretary  of  State  Lord  Carew 
in  London,  ‘The  ancient  walls  of  Delhi  enshrine  an  Imperial 
tradition  comparable  to  Constantinople  or  that  of  Rome  itself’'’” 
The  furniture  choices  at  the  Viceroy’s  House  showed  deliberate 
attempts  to  make  that  manufactured  tradition  manifest. 


If  Rostov’s  assertion  of  a  ‘grandeur’  derived  from  ‘heroic  scale, 
visual  fluency  and  luxury  of  materials’  is  correct,  the  massive 
scale  of  the  project  assisted  the  designer  immensely.  Materially, 
however,  as  has  been  shown,  Lutyens  was  somewhat  hampered 
by  the  choices  available  to  him.  In  the  absence  of  the  gilt  that 
would  have  covered  the  original  source  specimens,  and  no  doubt 
due  to  the  hefty  expenses  of  production,  much  of  the  furniture 
was  simply  painted  gold,  demonstrating  that  impressions  were  as 
much  about  managing  appearances  as  the  reality. 

The  staging  of ‘pomp  and  delight’  was  key  to  making  the  power 
of  the  British  reign  physically  manifest  and  a  particularly  overt 
exhibition  of  this  were  the  viceregal  thrones  within  the  Durbar 
Hall.  New  thrones  were  designed  in  1920  by  Lutyens  to  replace 
those  that  had  been  moved  originally  from  the  Government 
House  in  Calcutta.  Envisioned  to  create  a  suitably  theatrical 
backdrop,  they  were  flamboyant  gold  and  crimson  creations,  each 
topped  by  a  crown  and  two  lions,  and  surrounded  by  luxurious 
curtaining  and  baldachin.  Contained  within  was  an  inscription 
suggested  by  the  painter  wife  of  the  chief  engineer,  taken  from 
Proverbs  14:33 — ‘Wisdom  resteth  in  the  heart  of  him  that  hath 
understanding’’' — a  somewhat  understated  quote  given  the 
imperialist  tones  of  the  piece  but  arguably  appropriate  for  a  space 
designed  for  meeting  and  discussion. 


It  the  Viceroy’s  House  was  intended  as  a  space  to  make  ‘power 
physically  manifest’  this  was  as  much  apparent  in  the  furniture  as 
in  the  architecture,  although  occasionally  more  of  an  ‘impression’ 
than  reality.  The  use  of  archetypaUy  ancient  examples,  the 
appearance  of  expense  and  grandeur,  and  the  evocation  of 
internationally  understood  symbols  of  state  were  deployed  to 
grand  effect. 


Left:  Gold  painted  furniture,  Rashtrapati  Bliamn 

Facing  Page:  Original  silver  thrones  made  for  King  George  V  and  Queen 
Mary  for  the  Delhi  Durbar,  191 1 
Source:  Stables  Museum 
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Above:  Geometric  table,  Rashtrapati 
Bhavatt 

Table  design  for  the  NWWiug 
Source:  RIBA  Collections 

Left:  Reproduction  of  the  Delhi 
Occasional  Table  by  Candia  Lutyens  of 
Lutyens  Furniture  and  Lighting 

Lutyens’s  ability  to  move  between 
several  dimensions  in  his  overall  vision 
for  the  Viceroy’s  House  is  nowhere 
better  represented  than  in  a  comparison 
of  his  two-dimensional  street  plan  and 
surviving  examples  oj  his  furniture.  His 
love  of  repeated  geometry  is  playfully 
worked  out  across  multiple  pieces  and 
the  combined  repetition  ensures  a 
resonance  of  design  sensibility. 


TliVDlTION  VS.  im  ENTION 

It  would  be  unkind,  however,  to  the  legacy  of  Lutyens  to 
dismiss  him  as  a  mere  copyist  or  indeed  simply  the  creator  of 
a  manulactured  imperial  vision  guided  by  the  political  mores 
of  others.  While  many  pieces  designed  for  the  Viceroy’s  House 
are  indeed  inspired  by  or  direct  copies  of  Macquoid  examples, 
and  other  pieces  do  support  the  requirement  for  a  display  of 
imperial  power,  there  are  many  more  that  show  an  originality 
ot  conception  and  take  the  commission  beyond  mere  client 
satisfaction  and  firmly  towards  the  development  of  a  unique 
and  lasting  design  legacy.  In  addition,  there  are  some  delightfully 
technologically  advanced  details,  leaving  little  doubt  that  this  was 
a  designer  who  was  as  Janus-faced  as  many  of  the  Roman  idols 
he  wished  to  invoke,  considering  the  future  just  as  much  as  the 
historic  and  learned  past. 


A  lasting  legacy  of  the  Viceroy’s  House  project  is  that  many  of 
the  pieces  show  a  unity  of  conception  between  the  furniture 
and  the  larger  project.  Lutyens  achieved  this  by  working  at  both 
macro  and  micro  scales,  including  the  repetition  of  certain  design 
elements  within  the  furniture  and  elsewhere  across  the  entire  site. 
Favourites  included  geometric  shapes,  the  bell,  several  versions 
of  friezing  such  as  Romanesque  and  Chmoiserie  inspired,  as 
well  as  the  use  of  bun  feet  and  some  more  demonstrably  ‘Indian’ 
elements,  perhaps  a  scoffing  concession  to  the  ‘Indian  sentiment’ 
evoked  by  Baker.  The  combined  effect  was  a  definitive  visual 
vocabulary  for  the  Viceroy’s  House.  The  work  served  as  well  as  a 
jumping-off  point  tor  future  commissions. 


Some  of  Lutyens’s  most  progressive  pieces  were  those  utilising 
3D  geometry;  he  played  with  the  forms  endlessly,  producing 
many  different  versions  of  similar  shapes  for  different  locations  at 
the  site.  The  same  geometry  of  triangles,  circles  and  squares  was 
reflected  in  Lutyens’s  ‘City  Plan’,  demonstrating  an  exceptional 
ability  to  switch  between  the  two  and  three  dimensions. 


Top  Right:  Delhi  layout  design 
Source:  Country  Life 

Both  these  sidetables  show  Lutyens’s  play  with  pure  geometric  forms,  which 
infiuenced  his  urban  planning  and  furniture  design. 
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Just  as  the  furniture  at  the  site  reflected  the  geometry  of  the 
overall  city  plan,  so  particular  design  elements  were  utilised  from 
the  exterior:  specifically  the  bell,  supposedly  symbolic  of  British 
reign  in  India,  and  fretwork  inspired  by  Indian  motifs  found  on 
both  the  external  masonry  and  on  a  variety  of  tables  and  benches. 
This  is  one  ot  the  few  motifs  to  be  found  on  the  Lutyens- 
designed  original  furniture  tor  the  site  that  could  be  considered 
dehnitively  ‘Indian’.  And  Lutyens’s  ability  to  transcend  material 
by  motif  multiplication  was  evident  in  rooms  where  the  use  of 
contrasting  materials  with  similar  design  elements  seem  to  play 
oft  each  other  seamlessly,  such  as  the  light  detailing  and  chair 
backs  in  the  West  Garden  Loggia  (now  the  Upper  Loggia).  He 
was  nothing  if  not  a  master  of  repeated  rhythm. 

Repeating  rhythm  was  not  simply  limited  to  pieces  composed 
of  various  materials.  Lutyens  also  reused  friezing  and  other 
decorative  details  in  multiple  pieces,  such  as  the  circular  frieze, 
illustrated  on  page  255,  again  inspired  by  a  Roman  pattern. This 
pattern  is  also  found  in  the  same  or  refined  forms  on  other  pieces 
of  furniture.  As  with  the  move  from  macro  to  micro  scales  and 
the  joining  of  decorative  elements  within  various  schema,  the 
combined  effect  was  the  total  unification  of  a  visual  vocabulary 
at  a  massive  scale.  Seen  this  way,  it  is  a  remarkable  manifestation  of 
Rostov’s  assertions  of ‘heroic  scale’  and  ‘visual  fluency’. 
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Facing  Page:  Gold  painted  table 
with  a  fret  pattern  inspired  by  Mughal 
jalis.  Mughal  jali  patterns  were  also 
used  extensively  in  the  architectural 
decorations. 

Top:  Sketch  of  the  bell  detail,  Durbar 
Hall 

Source:  DR  477,  RIBA  Collections 

Right:  Drawing  for  chair,  Bedroom 
No.  13,  Main  Floor,  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan 

Source:  DR  477,  RIBA  Collections 

The  repeated  use  of  specific  elements 
such  as  the  ‘Delhi  Bell'  across  both 
interior  and  exterior  designs  ensured  a 
congruity  to  the  overall  scheme  and  a 
layering  of  visual  rhythm  unique  to  the 
house  and  its  surrounds. 
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While  he  made  some  grand  allusions  to  Rome  as  the  role  model  of  imperial  rule,  Lutyens  also  subtly  rein  forced  this,  using  decorative  elements  often  seen  in  Roman  housing. 
His  attention  to  detail  was  designed  to  rein  force  the  overall  purpose  of  his  vision. 

Facing  Page:  Details  from  the  drawings  prepared  by  Lutyens  for  Bedroom  1 ,  NWWing,  with  a  Roman  style  bench,  wardrobes,  dressing  tables  and  his  distinctive  lights. 
Top:  Drawing  for  circular  daybed  with  Roman  friezing,  designed  for  Bedroom  No.  1 ,  NWWing,  Source:  DR  629,  RIBA  Collections 
Above:  Drawing  for  circular  armchair  with  Roman  friezing,  designed  for  Bedroom  No.  1,  NWWing,  Source:  DR  619,  RIBA  Collections 


IMPEEIAL  PEII11-<i;OVEmMENT  MOUSE -WE  ST  EEONT 
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Given  that  Lutyens  considered  elements  such  as  lighting  to  be 
integral  to  his  overall  vision,  he  made  sure  to  incorporate  such 
modern  technological  inventions  into  his  furniture  designs  (and 
had  the  experience  necessary  to  do  so).  These  included  several 
versions  ot  dressing  tables  with  integrated  lighting  and  even 
instructions  m  the  drawings  for  the  Ancient  Roman-inspired 
Durbar  Hall  that  electrical  fixtures  were  to  be  hidden.  And  his 
invention  was  not  simply  limited  to  that  of  a  technological  nature. 
In  pieces  such  as  a  chair  originally  designed  for  the  viceroy’s 
sitting  room,  he  showed  an  extraordinary  ability  to  add  a  lightness 
of  touch  to  a  Macquoid-influenced  item,  delivering  a  piece  that 
simultaneously  straddles  the  modern  sensibility  and  speaks  to  an 
‘appropriate’  past.^“ 


Aboi'e:  Dcsi^^ii  for  settee  after  Macqtioid,  His  Excellency’s  Private  Sitting 
Room 

Source:  DR  607,  RIBA  Collections 

Facing  Page  Top  Right:  Walnut  writing  chair,  Stables  Museum 
A  Macquoid  borrowing  is  given  a  fresh  and  light  touch  in  this  chair  and  a 
design  for  a  settee. 

F.-iciNG  P.^CE  Bottom  Left:  Detail  of  drawing  for  dressing  table  with  hidden 
light  fitting.  Bedroom  No.  7,  NWWing 
Source:  DR  23  / 8,  RIBA  Collections 

F.iciNG  P.iGE  Bottom  Right:  Detail  of  drawing  for  dressing  table  with 
hidden  electrical  fixtures,  Bedroom  No.  12,  Rashtrapati  Bhavan 
Source:  DR23  / 8  16,  RIBA  Collections 
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His  modern/borrowed  sensibility  was  to  reach  its  height  with 
pieces  such  as  his  chair  design  for  Bedroom  No.  9.  Having  taken 
initial  inspiration  for  his  Circleback  chairs  from  classically  English 
sources  like  Sheraton  and  Hepplewhite  (see  page  268),  he  infused 
the  design  with  the  sensibility  of  the  firmly  contemporaneous  Art 
Nouveau,  delivering  a  piece  that  still  seems  modern. 


Even  today,  viewing  what  remains  of  the  furniture  designed  by 
Lutyens,  one  cannot  but  note  the  definitive  visual  vocabulary 
that  was  implemented  within  the  house,  nor  can  one  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  the  standout  pieces  that  testify  to  an  inventiveness 
of  spirit  beyond  what  might  be  expected  for  a  commission  of  this 
size.  Lutyens  would  develop  many  of  the  more  modern  pieces 
and  motifs,  especially  those  based  on  geometric  and  Nouveau 
forms,  at  future  comtmssions,  proving  that  his  work  in  India 
was  as  much  about  building  his  own  confidence  in  his  furniture 
design  acumen  as  it  was  about  client  satisfaction. 


A  MSION  W  i  l  l  I  OUT  RES TITALM 

Lutyens  may  have  tried  his  utmost  to  maintain  a  quality  of  unified 
design  vision  in  the  face  of  opposition  from  many  interested 
parties  but  what  he  could  not  control  was  the  fact  that,  ultimately, 
the  Viceroys  House  was  a  domestic  space  that  was  subject  to 
repeated  and  ever-changing  inhabitation.  Between  1929  and 
1947,  five  viceroys/vicereines  lived  at  the  Viceroy’s  House,  each 
with  their  own  opinions  on  matters  of  domestic  taste  and  style. 
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As  Naman  Ahuja  has  detailed  m  his  chapter,  none  were  more 
vociferous  than  Lady  Wilhngdon,  vicereine  from  1931  to  1936, 
whose  love  for  the  colour  mauve  is  well  documented.  She 
seemingly  took  great  pleasure  in  imposing  her  own  taste  on 


Top  Left:  Chair  design  Jor  Bedroom  No.  9,  Alain  Floor,  NWWing 
Source:  DR  522  dr23/8  13.  RIBA  Collections 

Left:  Chair  originally  made  for  Bedroom  No.  9 

While  for  the  most  part  Lutyens  kept  his  furniture  design  inspiration  classical 
and  English,  one  of  his  most  noteworthy  pieces  for  the  Viceroy’s  House  was 
not  entirely  historically  focused .  Here,  a  form  of  Circleback  chair  inspired  by 
Sheraton  and  Hepplewhite  was  worked  up  with  the  added  input  of  the  sinuous 
curves  o  f  French  Art  Nouveau  to  produce  a  piece  more  akin  to  contemporary 
dewlopments  and  one  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time  entirely  successfully. 

F.4CING  P.4GeAbo\f:  Elephant  headboard,  Dwarka  Suite,  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan 


Facing  P.ige  Below  Current  throne.  Durbar  Hall,  with  the  national  insignia 
of  the  Ashoka  chakra 
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the  house,  filling  the  eye  of  the  Ashoka  HaU  with  a  chandelier, 
provocatively  painting  the  ceiling  of  the  hall  as  well  as  a  variety 
ot  other  rooms  and  introducing  what  was  described  dismissively 
as  other  ‘vagarious  vagaries’.'”  Lutyens’s  distaste  for  her  chosen 
style  was  expressed  in  1934: ‘I  told  her  that  if  she  possessed  the 
Parthenon  she  would  add  bay  windows  to  it.  She  said  she  did  not 
like  the  Parthenon.’'”  In  1938  Lutyens  returned  to  New  Delhi 
at  the  invitation  of  Lord  Linlithgow  to  ‘undo  damage  caused 
by  Lady  WiUingdon’”  or  the  ‘mauvey  sujet’  as  the  architect  had 
mockingly  nicknamed  her.^'’  And,  indeed,  the  changes  made 
by  Lutyens  to  return  the  Long  Drawing  Room  to  its  original 
state  only  serve  to  highlight  the  relative  simplicity  of  his  original 
concept,  with  plain  ceilings  allowing  the  focus  of  attention  to  be 
on  the  furniture,  carpets  and  the  function  of  the  room  (see  page 
42-43). 


On  Friday,  15  August  1947,  Earl  Mountbatten  of  Burma  became 
the  governor  general  of  the  Dominion  of  India  and  the  Viceroy’s 
House  transitioned  to  the  Government  House,  subsequently 
to  become  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan.  Somewhat  incongruously, 
however,  the  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Durbar  Hall,  the  seat 
of  so  much  imperial  symbolism.  In  addition,  while  the  coat  of 
arms  denoting  British  rule  on  the  exterior  of  the  building  was 
removed,  no  such  efforts  were  made  to  make  any  amendments 
to  the  viceregal  thrones.  Even  the  press  attache  to  Mountbatten 
remarked  on  the  relative  incongruence  of  the  furniture  choices: 

The  strangeness  of  this  great  occasion  lay  not  in  its  points  of 
contrast  with  Mountbatten’s  earlier  viceregal  installation,  but  in 
its  essential  similarity  to  the  March  ceremony  . . .  Once  again  the 
rich  red  velvet  canopies  were  lit  with  hidden  lights  above  the 
golden  thrones.  The  carpets  were  a  veritable  field  of  the  cloth 
of  gold.  Lady  Mountbatten  in  gold  lame  herself  adorned  the 
splendid  scene.'” 

The  thrones  were  of  course  subsequently  removed  and  replaced 
with  an  example  more  ‘fitting’  for  a  modern  independent 
nation,  replete  with  a  renewed  symbology,  including  the  Ashoka 
chakra.  Somewhat  ironically,  however,  it  also  contains  significant 
references  to  the  work  of  Lutyens,  in  stretcher  design,  leg  form 
and  beading. 

Over  subsequent  decades,  the  furniture  at  the  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan  has  been  subject  to  changing  regimes,  changing  fashions 
and  changing  associations  vis-a-vis  its  original  imperiahstic 
symbolism.  While  some  changes  were  overtly  nationalistic,  such 
as  the  addition  of  demonstrably  Indian  furniture  to  bedroom 
suites,  some  were  more  covert,  such  as  the  addition  of  the  Ashoka 
chakra  to  the  Lutyens-designed  Wheatsheaf  chairs,  and  some 
almost  laughingly  simplistic,  such  as  the  addition  of  elephants  to 
the  bedroom  in  the  Dwarka  Suite.  All,  however,  demonstrate  the 
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Aboi'E.'A  watercolour  by  William  Walcot  depicting  Lutyens’s  original  plan  for  the  Ballroom  (which  later 
became  theAshoka  Hall)  in  1913  reveals  that  he  intended  for  its  ceiling  to  be  painted  in  a  design  in  the 
form  of  a  radiating  ovoid  compass.  Other  notes  by  the  architect  reveal  that  he  wanted  the  room  to  have 
mirrored  glass  panes  ‘made  with  platinum  in  the  old  method’.  He  further  indicates  in  the  same  document 
housed  in  the  RIBA  archive  (PA1682/5(4))  that  he  intended  its  grand  marble  pilasters  to  be  painted  and 
inlaid  with  a  look  of  sapphires  and  diamonds.  For  further  illustrations  of  the  Ashoka  Hall  see  pages  152-57. 

Left:  This  historic  photograph  shows  the  State  Ballroom  laid  out  as  a  grand  salon  in  1933-' 34  during 
the  viceroyship  of  Lord  Willingdon  by  which  time  the  ceiling  paintings  by  Tomasso  Colonnello  had  been 
completed  to  complement  the  central  original  Qajar  painting.  Source: Anian  Nath 
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struggle  for  physical  expression  of  a  dominant  ideology  that  was 
changing  as  much  as  the  holders  of  such  power. 

Indeed,  the  site  serves  as  a  unique  example  for  the  study  of 
dynamically  shifting  furniture  and  interiors  and  their  subsequent 
meaning.  Its  function  as  a  political  building  means  it  is  highly 
charged  symbolically  and,  given  the  nature  of  the  political  and 
social  influences  upon  it  from  successive  regimes,  unrivalled 
anywhere  in  the  globe  in  this  respect.  Its  interiors  of  governance 
function  as  a  reflection  of  cultural  identity,  both  manufactured  and 
inherent.  If  one  considers  the  designs  of  interiors  as  a  dynamic 
phenomenon,  at  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  this  is  intensified  by 
the  overlay  of  successive  inhabitants  who  wished  to  make  their 
mark  physically  on  the  interior.  Ultimately,  the  interior  spaces, 
and  the  furniture  within  those  spaces,  were  designed  as  a  home  as 
much  as  a  place  of  diplomatic  protocol.  The  furniture,  examined 
closely,  reveals  much  about  the  transformation  from  the  Viceroy’s 
House  to  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  and  in  turn  from  British  to 
independent  India,  as  well  as  the  tension  inherent  between  a  dual 
domestic  and  political  space. 

The  initial  design  vision  of  Lutyens  was  an  incredible  tour  de 
force,  homage  to  an  imperialistic  aspiration  that  was  unparalleled 
in  the  world.  The  furniture  throughout  the  site  is  one  of  the 
strongest  available  physical  demonstrations  of  that  aspiration, 
alongside  the  individual  hopes  and  challenges  of  its  designer. 
Within  the  massive  space,  and  over  the  course  of  many  years, 
Lutyens  delivered  thousands  of  pieces  of  furniture  that  straddled 
the  dual  function  of  residential  home  and  diplomatic  palace, 
bringing  his  unique  take  on  the  English  Country  House  style 
to  life  on  foreign  soil.  That  this  duality  is  still  apparent  at  the  site 
some  70  years  later,  solely  through  a  reading  of  the  furniture,  is 
testament  to  his  skill  and  singularity  of  vision.  Lutyens’s  legacy 
lives  on. 
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Above:  with  its  interplay  of  a  circle  in  a  square,  the  design  for  these  bedroom 
chairs  bears  the  distinct  mark  of  Lutyens.  The  chairs  themselves  now  lie  in  the 
Stables  Museum.  See  Catalogue  No.  58,  page  274 
Source:  CPllD  Arch ives 
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49.  SPIDKRBACK  CHAIRS 


Teak;  92  x  56  x  53  cm;  in  mnltipie  locations  across 
the  property 


An  iconic  motif  used  at  the  Viceroy’s  House 
and  subsequently  widely  copied,  this 
form  was  earlier  presumed  to  have  been 
solely  inspired  by  Hepplewhite.  It  is  now 
considered  to  have  lineage  through  the  work 
of  Adam  to  Sheraton  and  Chippendale  to 
Hepplewhite  (all  of  which  were  considered 
during  the  period  of  production  to  be 
exemplars  of  a  typically  ‘English’  furniture 
style),  as  illustrated  in  Macquoid.'' 

The  Spiderback  form  was  used  by  Lutyens 
at  several  commissions  both  before  and 
after  New  Delhi,  including  the  Country  Life 
Building  (1904),  120  Pall  Mall  (1928)  and 
Campion  Hall,  Oxford  (1934).  It  was  also 
shown  in  sketches  (illustrated  above)  made 
for  the  ‘Dining  Saloon’  of  ‘Captain  Day’,  a 
friend  he  made  on  one  of  his  voyages  at 
sea,  although  referred  to  as  a  ‘wheel  back 
chair’, 2 


1.  Percy  Macquoid,  A  History  of  English 
Furniture,  new  edition  (London:  Bracken  Books, 
1988),  406,  fig.  921. 

2.  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  Lutyens,  Margaret 
Richardson,  and  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  Lutyens  and  the  Sea  Captain  (London: 
Scolar  Press,  1981). 
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50.  OVAL  LOOPBACK  CHAIRS 

Teak;  96  x  57  x  53  an;  in  multiple  locations  across 
the  property 


Designed  by  Lutyens,  again  with  inspiration 
taken  from  Hepplewhite  via  Macquoid,^  this 
was  a  style  that  had  a  small  renaissance  In 
the  1 930s  thanks  to  the  work  of  American 
designer  Frances  Elkins. 

Treading  a  fine  line  between  the  chinoiserie 
elements  found  in  much  of  the  house  and 
the  more  strongly  traditional  English  Country 
House  pieces,  this  chair  form  allowed 
Lutyens  to  show  off  his  love  of  geometric 
and  symmetrical  forms. 


1 .  Percy  Macquoid,  A  History  of  English 
Furniture,  new  edition  (London:  Bracken  Books, 
1988),  383,  fig.  869  (illustrated  here,  a). 
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51. WI1EATSHEAF  & 

52.  SIIEELBACK  CHAIRS 

Wlieatsheaf  cliciir:Teak;  100  x  47  x  51  an; 
in  innhiplc  locations  across  the  property 

Shellback  chairtTcak,  104  x  56  x  56  an; 
in  nniltiple  locations  across  the  property 
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As  we  have  seen,  most  of  the  ‘Lutyens’  chairs 
took  their  inspiration  from  Macquoid  and 
through  this  route  other  furniture  designers 
and  styles  considered  ‘appropriate’  in  the 
context  of  the  English  Country  House  style 
being  sought  in  Delhi.  Two  further  examples 
are  the  Wheatsheaf  and  Shellback  chairs, 
the  former  being  found  throughout  the 
house  in  large  quantities;  the  latter  was 
made  specifically  to  seat  guests  around  the 
table  in  the  Dwarka  Suite's  dining  room. 

In  contrast  to  other  pieces  that  saw  small 
production  runs,  the  Wheatsheaf  chairs 
were  very  much  workhorse  pieces  for  the 
site.  The  splat-back  was  taken  from  the 
work  of  Hepplewhite,  although  this  was 
not  such  a  deliberate  borrowing  through 
Macquoid  as  with  other  chairs,  it  was, 
however,  a  form  that  had  been  seen,  either 
originally  or  redesigned  by  Lutyens,  at  other 
commissions  including  Castle  Drogo.  Their 
‘appropriateness’  for  the  Viceroy’s  House  is 
reinforced  by  the  inclusion  of  several  similar 
chairs  in  the  painting  General  Stibbert  and 
His  Staff,  (see  page  1 88)  which  is  now  in  the 
Stables  Museum. 


Likewise,  the  Shellback  chairs,  while 
showing  elements  included  in  Macquoid’s 
examples,  were  a  more  simplified  design 
than  the  originaisL  borrowed  elements 
include  the  shell  motif  itself  as  well  as  the 
leg  and  splat  forms,  and  showed  Lutyens’s 
ability  to  modify  his  sources  of  inspiration  by 
adding  his  signature  clean  lines. 

The  shell  motif  had  been  extensively  used 
by  Chippendale.  In  fact  the  Rococo  style, 
with  which  Chippendale  was  associated, 
derived  its  name  from  the  French  rocaille 
(rock)  and  coquille  (shell).  It  was  a  style 
that  inspired  Lutyens  across  the  Viceroy’s 
House  and  other  commissions.  Its  use  here 
would  have  been  a  comforting  and  familiar 
design  reference  to  inhabitants  and  visitors 
used  to  the  English  Country  House  visual 
vocabulary. 


1.  Percy  Macquoid,  A  History  of  English 
Furniture,  new  edition  (London:  Bracken  Books, 
1988),  187,  fig.  419;  179,  fig.  395. 
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Like  the  Oval  Loopback  chairs  designed 
for  the  site,  this  was  another  form  in 
which  Lutyens  could  play  with  his  love  of 
symmetry  and  geometry.  Again,  it  was  a 
design  illustrated  extensively  in  Macquoid,'' 
and  outlined  as  derived  from  Chippendale 
examples. 

It  was  also  a  geometric  form  that  Lutyens 
had  used  at  earlier  commissions,  including 
Gledstone  Hall  (1923-26).^  This  reveals  just 
how  close  the  link  between  his  furniture 
designs  and  architectural  forms  was.  It  also 
shows  the  importance  of  the  legacy  of  his 
previous  body  of  design  work  to  Lutyens 
when  delivering  the  vast  volume  that  was 
required  by  the  Viceroy’s  House. 


53.TI\1PLE  CIRCLEBACK 
CUM  IIS 


Teak;  91  x  56  x  48  an;  in  niuhiple  locations  across 
the  property 


1 .  Percy  Macquoid,  A  History  of  English 
Furniture,  new  edition  (London:  Bracken  Books, 
1988),  250,  fig.  551. 

2.  Anthony  Seldon  and  Daniel  Ceilings, 
The  Architecture  of  Diplomacy:  The  British 
Ambassador’s  Residence  in  Washington  (Paris: 
Flammarion,  2014). 
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54.  ROBING  CLiPBOARD 


Unknown  construction;  349  (approx.)  x  200  x  108 
(approx.)  cm;  corridor  he-tweeti  Dwarka  Suite  and 
Durbar  Hall 


In  a  corridor  en  route  to  the  Durbar  Hall  is 
this  enormous  almirah.  Within  were  kept  the 
ceremonial  robes  to  facilitate  quick  donning 
and  disrobing  and  thus  minimal  time  spent 
in  them  for  the  viceroy  and  vicereine  on 
state  occasions,  given  the  weight  of  the 
garments.  The  upper  section  contains  a 
stepladder  that  pulls  out  to  enable  the  user 
to  walk  in  robe-less  and  walk  out  enrobed. 

While  the  original  designs  for  this  piece 
have  not  been  discovered,  it  is  such  a 
unique  item  of  furniture  that  it  seems  most 
likely  to  have  been  specially  commissioned 
alongside  other  furniture,  it  also  seems  likely 
to  have  been  designed  for  the  exact  spot 
in  which  it  is  located.  Stylistically  it  includes 
the  Roman-inspired  friezing  contained  in 
many  furniture  pieces  at  the  site;  it  also 
incorporates  the  Classical  Order  and  Delhi 
bell  feet,  found  repeatedly  in  both  furniture 
and  architectural  elements,  placing  it  firmly 
within  the  context  of  other  pieces  at  the 
Viceroy’s  House. 
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IMPE-RIAU  DELLHI  ~  VICEFIOY3  HOUSE- 
NOR.TH  SOUTH  MAIN  STA1R.CASES 

F.s^  «■  F.s.  DRAWING  OF  GILT  BENCHES  AT  LANDINGS- 
NUMBER  REQUIRED,  6.- 

KEFER  TO  MODELS  FOR  FULL  SITE  DETAILS.- 


55.  LION  BENCHES  Six  of  these  marble-topped  benches  were 

designed  in  1930  for  the  North  and  South 
Teak;  44  x  191  x  53  cm;  Upper  Loggia  Main  Staircases,  and  no  precedent  can  be 

found  in  other  furniture  designs.  With  the 
crowned  lion  from  the  Royal  Arms,  one 
paw  leaning  on  a  ball  at  each  of  the  four 
corners,  they  reference  both  the  importance 
of  monarchical  reign  for  India  as  well  as 
Chinese  guardian  lion  iconography  implying 
imperial  supremacy  over  the  world. 

These  benches  are  thus  a  reflection  of 
elements  of  the  overall  furniture  strategy 
at  the  Viceroy’s  House  in  reinforcing  the 
supremacy  of  British  imperialism  during  the 
period. 
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5().  BEJ.LTABl.E  No  surviving  drawings  have  been  discovered 

for  this  piece,  which  can  be  found  in  situ 
Teak;  70  X  77  X  76  an;  Stables  Museum  at  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  today.  Only 

a  tentative  attribution  can  be  made  to 
Lutyens,  given  its  substantial  weighty  form 
in  contrast  to  the  more  streamlined  designs 
of  many  of  the  pieces  found  at  the  site. 

However,  its  use  of  the  specific  Delhi  bell 
motif,  in  alternate  mirroring  forms  around 
the  base  to  form  a  support  for  the  glass  top, 
is  found  in  much  of  Lutyens’s  other  work. 
The  external  architectural  detailing  too 
places  it  firmly  within  the  well-defined  visual 
vocabulary  of  the  house.  Believed  to  be  of 
teak  construction,  it  may  be  a  later  addition 
to  the  furniture  repertoire. 
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57. TRly\NGLE  SIDE  TABEES, 

58.  SQUARE  EOBM  CH  AIRS  A 

59.  GEOMETRIC  UVBEE  R\1R 


Triangle  side  table:Teak:  h:  19  an,  side  of  triangle: 
57  an;  in  multiple  locations  across  the  property 

Square  form  chair:  Teak;  16  x  63  x  52  cm;  in 
multiple  locations  across  the  property 

Geometric  table  pair:  Unknown  construction;  85  x 
254  x  95  cm;  corridor  adjacent  to  the  Durbar  Hall 


While  multiple  pieces  of  furniture  at  the 
Viceroy’s  House  clearly  demonstrate  that 
their  roots  or  inspiration  lie  in  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries,  many  others  display 
Lutyens’s  love  for  more  contemporary 
geometric  forms  and  a  willingness  to 
experiment  with  unusual  uses  of  these. 

The  small  triangular  side  table  (previous 
page),  designed  for  Bedroom  12  in  the  NW 
Wing,  was  a  unique  piece.  An  archival  note 
reveals  specific  instructions— ‘One  only,  do 
not  repeat’— demonstrating  that  even  within 
the  volume  of  pieces  required,  Lutyens 
could  still  see  a  way  to  produce  pieces  of 
originality.  The  original  designs  show  a  puli 
handle  to  the  drawer  that  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  executed  on  the  actual  piece. 
But  aside  from  this  small  difference,  the 
surviving  piece  shows  Lutyens’s  playful 
execution  of  geometric  forms  in  the  unusual 
stretcher  design,  as  well  as  his  ability  to 
design  incredibly  successful  furniture  from 
scratch,  without  the  aid  of  the  sourcebooks 
that  dominated  much  of  the  output  at  the 
Viceroy’s  House.  Its  clean  lines  and  classical 
detailing  manage  to  look  up-to-date  even  to 
modern  eyes. 

Likewise,  the  square  chairs  with  semi¬ 
circular  and  circular  detailing  on  the  back 
support  appear  to  have  no  precedent; 
they  show  a  modern  composition  in  some 
ways  at  odds  with  the  English  Country 
House  mentality  running  through  most  of 
the  furniture  on  the  site.  And  yet  the  form 
itself,  taken  from  more  traditional  armchair 
designs,  ensures  that  the  piece  never  jars 
with  others  that  may  have  surrounded  it. 

The  same  concern  for  modernist  geometry 
combined  with  sufficient  traditional  form  to 
ensure  appropriateness  of  context  can  be 
seen  in  the  pairof  console  tables  with  reversed 
circular/square  forms.  The  use  of  heavy 
wood  and  turned  supports  is  reminiscent  of 
monumental  oak  forms  of  a  time  even  earlier 
than  the  17th  and  18th  century  inspiration 
seen  elsewhere  in  the  house.  However,  the 
combination  with  more  severe  geometric 
forms  ensures,  as  in  the  other  geometrically 
led  pieces,  a  contemporary  feel  that  stands 
the  test  of  time. 


60.  GOLD  SIDE  TABLE  & 
OLWBiriNGTABLE 


Gold  side  table:  Teak;  63  x  80  x  80  an;Ashoka 
Hall 

Writing  table:  Teak,  16  x  142  x  61  cm;  Stables 
Museum.  Original  sketches  for  the  table  indicate 
that  only  one  was  made  and  was  intended  for  use 
in  Bedroom  14. 


Throughout  the  site  are  designed  pieces 
that  demonstrate  an  originality  of  line  and 
construction  and  a  love  of  playful  geometry. 
What  they  also  indicate  is  Lutyens’s  desire 
to  create  a  unified  whole  and  to  use  multiple 
references  in  differing  media  across  the  site 
in  order  to  do  so.  Striking  examples  of  this 
are  the  gold  side  and  writing  tables  Lutyens 
designed  for  the  house. 

Believed  to  have  been  designed  originally 
for  the  Long  Drawing  Room  after  the 
contemporary  illustration  in  Country  Life, 
this  painted  gold  side  table,  despite  its  small 
size,  is  extremely  important  to  the  design 
sensibility  of  the  Viceroy’s  House.  The  legs 
were  of  a  line  form  seen  also  in  architectural 
fretwork  and  floor  tile  construction,  as 
well  as  externally— in  the  garden  retaining 
structures,  amongst  other  things. 

Likewise,  Lutyens  used  a  further  simplified 
version  of  the  leg  form  as  a  stretcher  in  the 
writing  table  now  in  the  Stables  Museum,  in 
this  case  paring  the  geometric  forms  to  their 
bare  minimum  to  allow  the  material  choice 
to  shine.  These  two  examples  of  the  reuse 
of  form  show  the  designer’s  clear  ability  to 
consider  the  context  of  each  piece  as  well 
as  the  materials  in  which  they  were  to  be 
executed. 

Lutyens  used  resonance  and  repetition  to 
great  effect  in  many  of  his  furniture  pieces. 
His  ability  to  rework  elements  added  scale 
and  layering  to  the  already  monumental 
site,  while  delivering  a  definitively  ‘Viceroy’s 
House’  visual  vocabulary. 
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62.  KLEPHANT  CONSOLE 
lABEE 

Teah;  80  x  208  x  10  cm;  Sotitli  Drawing  Room 


Designed  for  the  North  Drawing  Room, 
this  console  table  shows  a  serpentine¬ 
like  stretcher  capped  with  elephant  head 
finials.  No  piece  at  the  site  was  more 
demonstrative  of  Lutyens’s  ability  to  not 
only  review  traditional  forms  of  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries,  but  also  to  capture 
t'esprit  du  temps  from  contemporary  design 
movements  such  as  Art  Nouveau.  The 
combination  of  a  classically  Indian  motif  with 
references  that  were  international  in  outlook 
made  the  piece  perfect  for  the  Viceroy’s 
House:  a  visual  statement  of  the  house  as 
the  home  of  international  diplomacy  in  India 
and  an  assertion  that  the  design  sensibility 
at  the  site  was  as  much  future  facing  as  it 
was  retrospectively  reverential. 
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V 

TEXTILES 


MONISHA  AHMED 


FROM  THE  FLAG  ABOVE  THE  DOME  TO 
CARPETS  BENEATH  THEIR  FEET 


Monisha  Ahmed 


The  expansive  brick  and  stone  builtiings  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  showcase  some  of  the  best  textiles  made  in  India.  From 
large-scale  carpets  in  the  public  and  private  spaces  throughout  the  house,  gold-embroidered  velvet  wall  hangings,  bed  and  table 
coverings,  household  linen  and  silk  window  drapes  to  a  thread  of  finely  spun  khadi  now  preserved  in  the  Stables  Museum,  they 
are  drawn  from  several  distinct  textile  traditions  that  continue  to  be  practised  in  the  country;  some  are  known  for  their  flamboyance, 
others  for  their  aesthetic  simplicity.  While  khadi  certainly  stands  out  amongst  the  choices  made  after  1947,  few  realise  that  Lutyens 
himself  wanted  to  use  this  fabric  in  many  parts  of  the  furnishings  of  the  house.  Not  because  he  wished  to  champion  Indian  nationalism, 
but  because  he  found  khadi  aesthetically  suitable.  He  was  not  allowed  to  use  it,  however,  perhaps  because  his  taste  was  considered  too 
radical,  or  because  it  would  be  seen  as  too  significant  a  political  gesture. 


This  chapter  looks  at  the  materials  and  making  of  these  textiles  and  the  role  they  play  in  India’s  ‘First  Home’.  It  will  explore  what  was 
made  and  used  specifically  for  the  Viceroy’s  House,  what  carried  over  into  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  and  what  changed  in  the  endeavour 
to  nationalise  the  house. While  some  original  te.xtiles  exist  from  the  British  period  there  is  little  documentation  available  that  talks  about 
their  history,  procurement,  design  scheme  and  production  process.'  Perhaps  records  exist  somewhere  in  the  colonial  archives  that  may 
yield  information  on  how  or  from  where  they  were  procured  or  commissioned,  how  long  they  took  to  make,  problems  and  challenges 
that  were  faced,  but  these  are  not  preserveci  in  the  National  Archives  or  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan.  To  some  extent  this  information  is 
known  for  the  post-Independence  period,  but  records  remain  scant  there  too.  While  access  to  this  documentation  would  certainly  have 
enriched  this  chapter,  this  situation  also  leaves  an  opportunity  for  future  research. 
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Facing  Pace:  A  zardozi  velvet  used  for  ceremonial  occasions 

Previous  Page:  Plain  fnrnisliinj^s  offset  the  busy  carpets  of  the  South  Draining  Room 
Source:  Country  Life,  1931 
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TllK  CHOICE  AND  DESICN  OE  EABRIC 

There  are  few  available  references  to  Lutyens’s  vision  for  the 
textiles  in  the  house,  but  even  these  illuminate  how  this  grand 
building  was  conceptualised,  providing  insights  into  how  the 
architecture  itself  was  seen  as  a  living  space.  While  Lutyens  has 
left  extensive  drawings  of  his  furniture  designs,  including  that 
for  upholstered  furniture,  his  notes  include  scant  references  to 
which  type  of  fabric  he  intended  to  use  as  upholstery,  or  how  he 
visualised  window  drapes,  lampshades,  bed  and  floor  coverings 
amongst  other  soft  furnishings  that  were  developed  for  the 
house.  What  Lutyens’s  preferences  were,  in  terms  of  certain  types 
of  designs,  fabrics  and  colours,  have  to  be  reconstructed  trom 
scattered  references,  although  there  is  no  doubt  he  kept  textiles  in 
mind  while  envisioning  the  interiors  of  the  house.  This  is  only  to 
be  expected  from  a  man  who  paid  attention  to  the  smallest  detail, 
from  door  handles  to  fireplace  grates.  A  clue  to  his  attention  to 
detail  comes  through  most  markedly  in  the  braided  cord  sleeves 
for  concealing  the  wires  of  the  hanging  lights  that  are  evident 
throughout  the  house. 

Lutyens  writes  about  the  colour  schemes  he  envisaged  for  each 
room  in  a  document  that  covers  the  furniture  and  fabrics:  ‘.  .  . 
these  schemes  consist  of  elaborate  series  of  drawings,  schedules 
&  samples  indicating  the  colour  and  material  to  be  used  in 
furnishing,  and  the  colour  to  be  used  on  the  walls,  the  carpets 
required  in  each  room.’-  But  in  the  archives  of  the  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan  there  is  no  mention  of  the  actual  colours  he  would  go  on 
to  Lise.^  However,  judging  from  Lutyens’s  aesthetic  sensibilities  as 
seen  through  other  examples,  one  can  infer  that  while  some  of 
his  choices  could  have  been  bold,  the  overarching  sensibility  for 
the  palette  in  textiles  would  be  largely  subtle  and  understated.  He 
would  play  with  colour  and  design  in  much  the  same  way  as  his 
architectural  elements  play  with  light  and  form.  And  he  would 
look  to  India  and  her  crafts  for  inspiration.  Lutyens  acknowledges 
the  vast  array  of  designs: ‘India  is  the  home  of  pattern  making — at 
the  Delhi  Fort  there  are  many  beautifully  drawn  and  ingeniously 
set  out.’’*  In  the  above-mentioned  document  Lutyens  further 
writes:  ‘The  materials  to  be  used  in  upholstery  and  carpets  as 
proposed  in  the  schemes,  are  all  of  Indian  manufacture.’  Apart 


Left  &  Facing  Page'.TUc  images  show  variations  of  the  hanging  light  with  a 
braid  cord  covering. 

Most  lights  designed  by  Lutyens  have  three,  six  or  eight  S-shaped  arms  below  a 
silvered  mercury  ball.  The  sphere  not  only  reflects  light  but  also  captures  the  entire 
room  on  its  mirrored  siuface.  First  designed  for  the  Viceroy’s  House,  this  type  of 
light  became  one  of  his  much-reproduced  favourites.  Lutyens  fastidiously  had  the 
chains  and  wires  of  the  chandeliers  covered  in  a  sleeve  made  of  braided  cord.  These 
are  seen  in  most  rooms  of  the  house  in  a  yellow  and  orange  combination. 
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from  recognising  the  variety  of  fabrics  made  in  India,  it  is  evident 
that  Lutyens  drew  from  Indian  design  schemes,  especially  in  his 
choice  of  carpets. 

It  is  said  that  Lutyens  did  not  have  a  particular  preference  for 
bright  colours,  and  would  hang  a  textile  in  the  sun  in  order 
to  allow  the  colour  to  fade.^  While  he  may  have  wanted  to 
showcase  the  best  of  Indian  textiles,  one  wonders  if  the  busy 
and  opulent  designs  and  strong  colours  may  not  have  been  too 
much  for  him,  considering  he  preferred  more  monochromatic 
textiles.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  been  inferred  that  Lutyens  had  a 
preference  for  khadi — hanci-spun,  handwoven  cotton  tabric — as 
the  monochromatic  colours  and  light  shades  appealed  to  him  for 
their  simplicity.  Perhaps  he  thought  such  colours  in  the  furniture 
would  have  relieved  the  busy  patterns  on  the  carpets.  But  khadi 
certainly  did  not  appeal  to  his  British  clients,  as  it  had  become 
a  symbol  of  India’s  struggle  for  independence  with  Mahatma 
Gandhi’s  appeal  to  all  Indians  to  discard  English-made  cloth  in 
favour  of  khadi.  This  was  reaffirmed  in  a  conversation  between 
Mary  Lutyens,  the  architect’s  youngest  daughter,  and  Sunita 
Kohli,  the  interior  designer  who  worked  at  the  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan  in  the  199Us.^  Kohli  showed  Mary  Lutyens  images  of  her 
own  work,  pointing  to  her  use  of  khadi  tor  the  reupholstering  ot 
the  furniture  at  which  Mary  remarked,  ‘My  father  had  wanted  to 
do  exactly  that.  He  was  fond  of  khadi.  But  he  couldn’t  use  khadi 
in  Viceroy’s  House  because  of  its  nationalist  overtones.’’ 

With  his  choice  of  khadi  struck  down  by  the  British  government 
one  wonders  what  Lutyens  would  have  used  instead  it  lett  to 
his  own  devices. The  British  government  probably  wanted  to  see 
the  use  of  British-made  tabric  and  more  regal  colours  such  as 
red,  maroon,  dark  blue  and  gold — to  convey  a  sense  of  imperial 
grandeur — and  Lutyens  had  to  agree  to  their  requests.  The  trend 
of  Indian  floral  patterns — whether  chintz,  paisley  or  kiti-khab  (or 
‘kincob’  as  it  was  anglicised) — was  already  ubiquitous  in  Victorian 
interiors  and  fashion,  and  thus  a  perfectly  acceptable  element 
in  the  interiors  for  the  Viceroy’s  House  even  if  Lutyens  himself 
might  not  have  favoured  this.  The  rest  of  his  oeuvre  certainly 
makes  little  concession  for  such  fussiness,  but  so  dominant  was 
the  preference  for  this  style  that  one  may  reasonably  speculate 
that  his  choice  of  the  more  textured  and  monochromatic  khadi 
was  overridden  as  much  as  a  resistance  to  his  modernist  aesthetic 
as  for  political  reasons. 

At  any  rate,  several  archival  images  from  the  1930s  show  furniture 
upholstered  in  printed  chintz  standing  on  floral  carpets.  Apart 
from  the  extensive  use  of  flowery  chintz  fabric  they  also  show 
the  use  of  heavy  velvets  ornamented  with  gold  braid. Lutyens 
does  make  a  reference  to  the  use  of  velvet  when  he  writes  about 
the  drapery  for  the  State  Dining  Room  (now  the  Banquet  Hall): 


‘.  .  .  the  drapery  to  be  hung  in  this  apse  below  the  Viceroy’s 
Arms  and  behind  the  gilt  plate  presented  by  the  Worshipful  Co. 
of  Goldsmiths  to  be  of  velvet."’  Lutyens  clearly  had  to  adapt  to 
the  requirements  for  an  appropriately  regal  taste,  and  one  can 
only  speculate  if  the  choices  were  his  or  those  ot  the  viceroys 
and  vicereine.  Written  documentation  also  states  that  Lord  Irwin 
had  the  ‘final  word’  in  all  decisions:  colour  schemes  and  sample 
materials  had  to  be  shown  to  him  for  his  approval. 

At  the  same  time,  Lutyens  did  have  a  penchant  for  dramatic 
interiors  and  textile  compositions.  For  the  Durbar  Hall  he 
envisaged  a  more  elaborate  canopy: 

A  great  canopy  behind  &  above  the  thrones  made  of  velvet 
and  kingkab  [sic]  embroidered.  I  had  hoped  to  have  behind 
the  two  Viceregal  thrones  raised  on  a  step  of  a  gold  throne  for 
the  King  Emperor  upon  which  none  other  than  His  Majesty 
dare  sit,  with  some  personal  possession  belonging  to  His 
Majesty  a  glove  or  a  cap  of  maintenance  as  emblem  of  his 
presence  on  the  throne.'' 

In  another  document  Lutyens  writes  that  the  canopy  be  ‘.  .  . 
composed  ofBaldechino  and  a  chattri  of  silk  damask  or  possibly  of 
kin-kob  [s/V]  or  other  Indian  material  embossed  and  embroidered 
with  emblems  and  insignia  of  royalty’.'"  This  canopy  was  never 
executed,  probably  because  of  the  high  costs  involved.  But  an  idea 
of  what  Lutyens  envisaged  can  be  obtained  from  his  drawings  at 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  (RIBA). They  show  two 
elaborately  carved  thrones  with  the  emblem  of  the  crown  in  the 
centre,  flanked  on  either  side  by  the  lion. The  thrones  appear  to  be 
upholstered  in  a  red  fabric,  most  probably  velvet,  and  embellished 
with  zardozi  (gold  thread  work).  Above  the  thrones  is  an  ornate 
canopy,  in  what  appears  to  be  the  same  fabric  and  thread  work  as 
the  thrones,  with  curtains  on  either  side.  While  the  drapes  did  not 
come  into  being,  the  thrones  were  made  and  have  been  discussed 
by  Laura  Ongaro  in  the  previous  chapter. 


THE  (:ai\pets 

The  carpets  form  the  largest  and  most  important  category  of 
textiles  at  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan.  They  also  narrate  the  history 
of  the  carpet  industry  in  India  in  the  first  part  of  the  20th  century 
as  royal  patronage  ebbed  and  transformations  took  place  in  the 
weaving  workshops.  This  covers  the  period  during  which  the 
British  and  some  European  companies  set  up  weaving  factories 
in  the  country.  It  is  likely  that  most  of  the  carpets  were  made  at 
one  of  these  factories. 
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Abo\'e  &  Right: The  plioti\^mplis  slioii’ 
the  Couuniltec  Room  now  and  as  it  was  in 
1 931.  The  archival  photop^raph  shows  that 
sofas  were  upholstered  in  bripht  printed  chintz 
durinp  the  colonial  period,  while  the  floor  was 
covered  by  a  floral-patterned  carpet. 

Source:  Country  Life,  1931  (iniape  above) 


Almost  all  the  carpets  were  made  m  India,  most  probably 
commissioned  from  workshops  in  Jaipur,  Srinagar,  Agra,  Lahore, 
Amritsar  and  Mirzapur.  Some  came  by  way  ot  gifts;  a  tew  Central 
Asian  carpets  are  evidence  ot  this. 

Carpet  Making  in  the  Early  20th  Century 

While  mainlanci  India  has  a  long  history  of  flat  weaves,  its  need  for 
carpets  with  pile  has  been  fulfilled  by  weavers  in  the  Northwest 
Frontier  and  beyond,  in  Afghanistan  and  Iran.  The  pile-carpet 
industry  in  India  dates  to  the  16th  century,  when  the  Mughals 
introduced  the  art  of  weaving  fine  pile-carpets,  generally  in  wool. 
Some  of  the  major  carpet- weaving  centres  in  India  during  the 
Mughal  period  were  Srinagar,  Amritsar  and  Agra.  With  the  close 
of  Mughal  rule  and  the  end  of  royal  patronage  the  high  quality 
of  these  carpets  began  to  decline,''*  as  did  the  Irequency  with 
which  they  were  made.  The  loss  of  discerning  patrons  also  meant 
a  deterioration  m  designs,  compositions  and  colour  schemes.  The 
colour  palette  changed  as  aniline  dyes  replaced  the  sott  tones  ot 
natural  ones.  New  designs  were  created  based  on  foreign  imports, 
and  a  fondness  by  some  western  buyers  for  antiques  led  to  the 
production  of  fakes. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  19th  and  early  part  of  the  20th  centuries 
some  of  these  carpet  workshops  were  taken  over  and  revived 
by  the  British.  Along  with  the  British,  the  Germans  set  up 
carpet-weaving  industries  in  Amritsar  and  Srinagar,  and  the 
French  in  Gwalior.  Amongst  the  major  carpet  companies  before 
Independence  were  the  British  East  India  Carpet  Company, 
located  m  Agra,  Gwalior  and  Srinagar,  the  Kailash  Carpet 
Company  based  in  Agra,  and  Devi  Sahai  Chamba  Lai  and  E.  Hill 
and  Co.  in  Amritsar.  It  is  said  that  Lutyens  spent  a  fair  hit  of  time 
in  Gwalior.  There  was  a  French  carpet  factory  there  and  it  could 
be  that  he  ordered  some  of  the  more  European-style  carpets,  for 
which  he  had  a  penchant,  from  there.The  British  also  introduced 
carpet  weaving  in  prisons  in  an  effort  to  provide  long-term 
prisoners  a  dependable  vocation  for  earning  their  livelihood."’ 
These  carpets  were  known  as  ‘prison  carpets’  or  ‘jail  carpets’. 
Famous  tor  their  carpets  were  prisons  in  Bikaner,  Lahore,  Agra 
and  Amritsar.  Some  ot  them  were  also  known  for  their  sizeable 
looms  that  enabled  them  to  weave  very  large  pieces. 


At  this  time,  pile-carpet  weaving  was  confined  to  about  20 
centres  spread  over  seven  states,  with  Uttar  Pradesh  taking  the 
lead.'''  Mirzapur,  Bhadohi  and  Khamaria  were  the  main  centres 
where  weavers  worked  on  vertical  pit  looms  that  varied  in  size 
from  1.52  metres  to  18.29  metres.  Known  for  turning  out  plain 
rolls  ot  carpets  in  single  colours,  they  also  had  a  proclivity  for 
floral  ornamentation  as  well  as  French  Savonnerie  and  Aubusson 
designs.  Agra,  one  of  the  original  centres  of  the  Mughal  carpet, 
was  notable  for  its  oriental  designs  of  the  Indo-Persian  and  Indo- 
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Turkoman  type.  A  German  company  had  set  up  a  factory  in  the 
city,  which  with  the  First  World  War  was  taken  over  hy  a  British 
firm  called  the  British  East  India  Carpet  Company  (which,  after 
1947,  was  known  as  the  East  India  Carpet  Company). 

Another  prominent  area  was  Amritsar,  known  for  both  shawl  and 
carpet  weaving  as  many  Kashmiri  artisans  had  migrated  here  to 
escape  the  heavy  taxation  in  their  state. The  oldest  company  here 
was  Devi  Sahai  Chamba  Lai,  set  up  in  1860;  this  later  came  to 
be  known  as  Arora  Carpet  Company.  There  were  also  smaller 
concerns  set  up  by  Greek  (Stavrides),  British  (Mitchell)  and 
Austrian  (Muller)  entrepreneurs,  which  were  gradually  bought  up 
by  the  East  India  Company. They  were  known  for  their  French 
and  oriental  designs,  the  latter  mainly  the  geometric  Kashan  type. 
Yet  another  important  centre  at  this  tune  was  Gwalior,  where  the 
ruler,  Maharaja  Madho  Rao  Scindia,  invited  the  Greek  company 
Stavrides.  By  1902  GP  Stavrides  Gwalior  Ltd  was  established. 
The  factory  produced  the  traditional  Indo-Persian  and  Indo- 
Anatolian  designs;  they  were  of  high  quality  as  the  maharaja  was 
a  discerning  patron  of  the  arts.  This  company  was  also  acquired 
by  the  East  India  Carpet  Company.  Further  north,  Srinagar  was 
already  a  well-established  centre  for  fine  quality  carpets,  winning 
many  awards  in  the  international  exhibitions  in  which  they 
participated.  It  had  a  vibrant  export  industry  with  English  royalty 
placing  orders  for  their  carpets.'^ The  firm  Mitchell  &  Company 
in  Srinagar  was  well  known  for  making  carpets  tor  export. 

Obeetee,  set  up  in  Mirzapur  in  the  1920s,  played  a  significant 
role  in  refurbishing  the  carpets  in  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  in  the 
1980s  and  ’90s,  as  we  shall  see.  While  many  of  the  British-  and 
European-owned  companies  shut  down  in  1947  or  were  bought 
over  by  Indian  owners,  some  of  them  persisted  and  continue  to 
play  a  role  in  India’s  carpet- weaving  industry. 

Carpets  at  the  Viceroy’s  FLouse 

Lutyens  must  certainly  have  been  familiar  with  India’s  pile-carpet 
industry  as  these  textiles  were  known  in  Great  Britain,  the  first 
Indian  pile-carpet  having  appeared  at  the  London  Exhibition  ot 
1851  to  much  acclaim.  The  designs  and  to  a  large  extent  the 
colour  palette  of  the  carpets  at  theViceroy’s  House  are  reminiscent 
of  Kashmiri,  Persian  and  Mughal  patterns.  It  is  said  that  for  the 
carpets  Lutyens  had  hoped  to  revive  the  high  Persian  standards  of 
Shah  Abbas’s  age,  and  thus  he  borrowed  16th-  and  17th-century 
originals  from  private  collections  in  India  to  reproduce  them.-” 
It  is  also  believed  that  Vicereine  Lady  Hardinge,  an  admirer  of 
India’s  Mughal  gardens,  encouraged  Lutyens  to  visit  the  gardens  in 
Srinagar  and  Lahore.’’  The  visit  influenced  him  and  he  borrowed 
heavily  from  them,  not  just  in  designing  the  actual  gardens  but 
also  the  floor  coverings.  One  carpet  m  particular,  reminiscent 
of  a  charbagh,  is  divided  into  sections  by  a  pattern  of  waterways, 


flanked  on  either  side  with  flowering  gardens  and  interspersed 
with  fountains  and  pavilions  on  either  end.  This  echoed  inside 
the  house  the  type  of  formal  symmetry  Lutyens  had  tried  to 
create  in  its  gardens. 

Almost  all  of  the  carpets  at  the  Viceroy’s  House  are  grand  in 
scale  and  design,  extending  from  wall  to  wall  so  that  they  cover 
the  entire  floor  space  of  the  room.  Perhaps  Lutyens  wished 
to  evoke  the  feeling  that  one  was  walking  amidst  a  flowering 
garden.  Certainly,  that  is  the  impression  he  creates  as  almost  all 
the  carpets  display  floral  motifs  rather  than  geometrical  ones. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  may  have  been  referencing  the  Persian 
allusion  to  the  Gardens  of  Paradise,  choosing  it  as  an  apt  theme 
to  run  through  the  house  in  that  the  concept  could  be  seen  as 
reflecting  the  importance  of  its  residents.  The  considerable  size  of 
the  carpets  meant  that  they  were  made  in  two  or  three  sections, 
as  the  looms  required  to  weave  such  large  sizes  were  not  easy  to 
come  by  in  the  1930s  or  simply  did  not  exist.  But  the  sections 
have  been  so  expertly  joined,  with  patterns  connecting  up  over 
the  intersections,  that  the  joints  are  barely  discernible  unless  one 
views  them  from  the  reverse  side.  Almost  all  are  handwoven  pile- 
carpets  made  using  wool  with  cotton  warps.  A  few  silk  carpets 
exist,  but  these  are  more  recent  acquisitions  and  mainly  from 
Kashmir. 

Apart  from  the  more  conventional  circular,  rectangular  and 
square-shaped  carpets,  there  are  also  hexagonal  and  octagonal 

Above:  The  charbagh  carpet  can  be  seen  in  many  archival  group  photos  of 
various  Presidents  with  other  prouiiuent  leaders,  especially  in  outdoor  shots.  Here 
Presideut  Fakhruddiu  Ali  Ahmed  is  seeu  with  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi. 

A  velvet  hanging  is  draped  behind  them. 

Source:  Photo  Section,  Ra.ditrapati  Bhavan 

F.4CING  P.4GE:  Detail  of  a  Mnghal-style  carpet  in  the  Garden  Drggia 
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ones.  Some  shapes  have  been  created  for  specific  spaces  within 
the  house.  For  instance,  one  of  them  is  referred  to  by  the  staff  at 
the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  as  ‘Bottle  Carpet’,  alluding  to  its  shape;  it 
was  specially  woven  to  fit  the  floor  of  the  room  m  which  it  lies. 
In  other  places  the  space  and  size  of  the  carpet  are  delineated  by 
the  pattern  in  the  flooring — generally  a  thin  border  of  grey  Kota 
or  yellow  Jaisalmer  stone  set  in  the  white  marble.-^  The  carpet  is 
made  to  sit  almost  an  inch  over  the  coloured  stone  on  these  floors. 
Some  rooms  have  a  wooden  flooring — the  Ashoka  Hall  (earlier 
the  Ballroom)  and  North  Drawing  Room  (North  State  Drawing 
Room),  as  well  as  the  Grey  Dining  Room — and  the  carpets  were 
made  to  fit  exactly,  covering  the  parquet.’^  In  summer,  because  of 
the  heat,  the  carpets  were  rolled  up  to  reveal  the  patterned  floor 
in  grey  Kota  stone  and  white  Makrana  marble,  a  practice  that 
continues  today. 

Some  rooms  are  said  to  have  had  single-colour  floor  coverings 
reflecting  their  names — for  instance,  both  the  Grey  Dining 
Room  (earlier  the  Private  Dining  Room)  and  the  Yellow 
Drawing  Room  (His  Excellency’s  Drawing  Room).  Although 
both  the  carpets  in  these  rooms  have  since  been  replaced,  images 
exist  that  show  a  plain  floor  covering  in  them.  Other  than  these 
two,  most  of  the  rooms  had  elaborately  decorated  floor  coverings. 
Single-stem  flowers,  meandering  vines,  floral  bouquets,  flowering 
shrubs.  Tree  of  Life  motifs,  medallions,  birds,  garden  scenes  and 
waterways  are  some  of  the  designs  woven  into  the  carpets.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  the  designs  are  largely  all  floral  rather  than 
geometric  and  almost  none  have  any  figurative  designs. 


The  carpets  certainly  follow  a  definite  design,  and  similarities  in 
motifs  and  patterns  are  evident  from  room  to  room.  The  pattern 
of  diagonal  rows  of  repeat  flowers,  apparent  in  Kashmir  shawls,  is 
evident  in  several  carpets  such  as  those  in  the  North  and  South 
Drawing  Rooms,  the  Dwarka  Suite  (previously  His  Excellency’s 
Bedroom)  and  the  officers’  mess  of  the  President’s  Bodyguard. 
Now  in  storage  is  one  particularly  large  carpet  executed  in  vivid 
pastels  that  is  labelled  ‘Adwina  [sir]  Sitting  Room’,  obviously 
referring  to  a  carpet  for  Lady  Edwina  Mountbatten.  Motifs 
present  in  the  well-known  Ardebil  carpet  are  also  common  in 
many  of  those  at  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  and  can  be  seen  m  the 
Dwarka  and  Nalanda  Rotundas,  the  Godavari  Bedroom  and 
the  President’s  Study.  The  Ardebil  carpet  is  probably  the  best 
known  of  all  classical  Persian  carpets,  and  innumerable  copies 
of  the  original  have  been  made,  ranging  in  size  from  small  rugs 
to  full-scale  carpets.  The  original  design  was  created  for  a  pair  of 
carpets  probably  made  in  Ardebil,  Iran,  in  the  mid-16th  century 
and  placed  in  the  mosque  of  Ardebil.  The  carpet  is  significant 
for  Its  use  of  the  medallion  pattern;  a  central  circular  polylobate 
medallion  is  set  oft  by  16  radiating  ogival  (‘Gothic’  arch-shaped) 
medallions  prolonged  at  each  end  by  a  mosque  lamp  and  by 
quarter  medallions  placed  in  the  spandrels,  on  a  field  of  finely 
traced  spiral  arabesque  tendrils  surrounded  by  a  border  that  is 
made  up  of  cartouches.^'* 

Other  carpets  borrow  heavily  from  Mughal  designs — from  a 
single  floral  motif  where  the  ground  colour  is  visible  to  more 
elaborate  patterns  with  large  motifs  that  sweep  across  the  entire 
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body  of  the  carpet.  Another  noticeable  feature  in  the  carpets  are 
the  broad  decorative  borders,  sometimes  extending  to  over  a  few 
metres.  Also,  while  most  of  them  have  a  short  woollen  fringe  at 
either  end,  in  some  cases  this  is  absent  and  the  edges  have  been 
tightly  stitched. 

Lutyens  was  certainly  concerned  that  the  carpets  be  ordered 
while  the  building  was  under  construction  as  they  would  take 
a  long  time  to  make — ‘he  informed  the  committee  that  the 
special  carpets  would  probably  not  be  ready  within  two  or  three 
years  from  the  date  on  which  they  were  ordered’,  and  ‘That  m 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  carpets  will  take  a  very  long  time  to 
prepare,  a  commencement  should  be  made  with  the  making  of 
the  carpets  in  cases  in  which  it  is  felt  that  the  placing  of  the  orders 
can  safely  be  made.’’®  Because  of  the  absence  of  documentation 
It  is  impossible  to  say  where  the  carpets  were  made,  how  they 
were  commissioned  and  by  whom,  and  the  length  ot  time  and 
the  materials  it  took  to  create  them.  Information  on  some 
specific  carpets  does  exist.  For  instance,  writing  about  the  grand 
carpets  for  the  Ballroom  (today’s  Ashoka  Hall),  Aiiian  Nath 
quotes  Christopher  Hussey  narrating  that  Lutyens  travelled  to 
Kashmir  specially  to  commission  the  carpet  lor  this  room:'. . .  the 
carpets  occupied  over  500  weavers  two  years.  It  was  estimated 
that  those  for  the  Durbar  Hall,  dining-room  and  drawing-room 
alone  contain  279,000,000  knots  and  that  7,000  miles  ot  wool 
was  tised.’^'’ 


Facing  PagbiTIic  odd-shaped  ‘Bottle  Carpet’  ndth  scrolliittr  vines  and 
blossoms,  in  the  sittint;  room  of  the  Dwarka  Suite,  has  been  made  specifically  to 
fit  the  space 

Top  Left:  Some  of  the  carpets  at  the  Rashtrapati  Bliavan  are  based  on  the 
classical  Persian  carpet  known  as  the  Ardebil,  created  in  the  mid- 16th  century 
for  the  mosque  in  the  town  of  Ardebil.  Its  most  significant  design  element  is 
the  medallion  pattern,  and  tl}is  can  be  seen  in  some  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bliavan 
carpets,  such  as  the  ones  made  for  the  Godavari  Room  and  the  Dwarka 
Rotunda  (see  Catalogue  No.  64). 

Top  Rigfit  &  Below:  Executed  in  a  palette  of  pale  pastels,  the  massive 
‘Edwiua  Sitting  Room’  carpet  takes  more  than  twenty  people  to  lift  and  roll 
open. 
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Facing  Page  &  Above:  Apart  from  using  the  same  kind  of  carpets  as  the  ‘Edwina  Sitting  Room’  carpet,  the  two  drawing  rooms  arc  remarkable  for  their  flooring  patter)is 
which  are  in  a  distinctly  Art  Nouveau  style. 

Carpets  with  large  flowering  blossoms,  each  enclosed  in  ajali  and  diagonally  placed,  are  comparable  in  design  to  Kashmiri  shawls  with  the  same  motifs.  Several  carpets  with 
a  similar  design  are  present  in  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan — in  the  Dwarka  Suite,  President’s  Bodyguards’  Mess,  and  the  North,  South  and  Long  Drawing  Rooms. 
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(X)\  KIllNGS  AND  IIAN(;iN(;S 

Apart  from  the  carpets,  there  is  a  valuable  collection  of  velvet 
and  zardozi  coverings  and  hangings  that  form  part  of  the 
textile  collection.  They  are  square  and  rectangular  pieces,  most 
measuring  approximately  2.44  x  2.44  metres  and  4.27  x  2.44 
metres  respectively.  The  colours  of  the  velvet  pieces  range  from 
yellow  to  a  deep  red  and  maroon;  one  piece  is  a  deep  royal  blue. 
A  pale  yellow  or  red  cotton  lining  has  been  hand-stitched  on 
the  reverse  of  each  of  them,  probably  to  protect  the  textile  if 
and  when  it  was  spread  on  the  floor  or  hung  on  the  wall;  there 
is  no  filling  evident  between  the  two  layers.  Some  of  them  have 
a  cotton  crocheted  fringe,  with  tassels,  attached  on  all  four  sides. 

Patterned  in  a  similar  fashion,  each  of  the  textiles  tends  to  have  an 
unadorned  central  ground  leading  to  more  elaborate  and  densely 
embroiciered  corners  and  borders.  In  a  few  cases  there  is  a  simple 
design  in  the  centre  of  an  intertwining  vine  with  small  flowers  and 
delicate  leaves,  which  meanders  and  curves  at  the  ends. The  floral 
motifs  are  predominantly  of  single  flowers;  the  eight-petalled 
lotus  is  a  common  repeat  motif.  There  are  largely  embroidered 
floral  patterns  rambling  around  the  borders;  one  piece  has  a  vase 
embroiciered  in  the  corner  from  which  a  central  flower  emerges, 
surrounded  by  six  similar  flowers  and  accompanied  by  leaves. 

One  bears  the  crest  of  the  Union  Jack,  the  unicorn  and  the 
lion  holding  the  British  crown  between  them.  Archival  images 
show  this  to  have  hung  in  the  apse  in  the  Durbar  Hall  canopy, 
behind  the  viceregal  thrones.  Another  has  a  central  eight-petalled 
flower  within  which  the  words  ‘Banarsi  Das  Mahavir  Prasad 
Thekedar,  Delhi  I860’  are  embroidered  in  Devanagiri  script. The 


date  refers  to  the  Samvat  calendar,  corresponding  to  1912/13 — 
most  probably  the  year  it  was  presented  to  the  viceroy.  The  same 
thekedar,  a  contractor  of  Old  Delhi,  is  mentioned  by  Nath  as 
presenting  a  set  of  six  embroidered  velvets  to  the  viceroy  in 
1936.-’  On  the  same  page  Nath  shows  an  embroidered  velvet 
textile  hanging  on  the  wall  behind  the  bed  in  the  Dwarka  Suite, 
and  mentions  this  as  one  of  the  six  presented  to  the  viceroy.”^ 
While  there  are  more  than  the  six  specified  by  Nath  in  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan’s  collection,  these  certainly  were  made  at  the 
same  workshop  as  they  all  bear  a  striking  similarity. 

Their  use  is  not  entirely  clear;  it  is  presumed  that  they  were  used 
as  either  floor  or  bed  coverings,  or  as  wall  hangings,-^  where 
they  were  meant  to  accentuate  the  regal  status  of  imperial  power 
and  the  pomp  that  accompanied  it.  The  colour  palette — gold 
with  deep  maroons  and  dark  blues — emphasised  that  spectacle. 
Certainly,  some  of  them  were  used  as  mastiads  in  the  fashion 
of  Mughal  emperors,  whose  thrones  were  often  draped  by  one 
and  on  which  they  sat  while  holding  court.  British  rulers  may 
have  wanted  to  emulate  this  tradition;  Lord  Mountbatten  is  seen 
standing  on  one  when  he  was  sworn  in  as  India’s  first  governor 
general.  This  sentiment  was  carried  forward  even  after  1947. 
Archival  images  show  C.  Rajagopalachari,  India’s  last  governor 
general,  standing  on  the  same  velvet  textile  draped  over  the  steps 
in  front  of  the  throne  at  the  Durbar  Hall  as  he  addresses  several 
members  ot  independent  India’s  first  cabinet.  The  same  textile 
now  hangs  above  the  fireplace  in  the  New  Conmiittee  Room; 
previously,  this  hung  in  the  Art  Gallery.^®  Similarly,  two  smaller 
velvet  zardozi  hangings  are  seen  in  an  archival  image  from  the  late 
1960s  111  the  Durbar  HaU  with  President  V.V.  Giri  in  attendance; 
the  piece  on  the  left  is  now  in  the  Stables  Museum. 


Top  Left:  Standing  as  the  focal  point  of  the  Durbar  Hall  is  the  exquisite 
Gupta  period  Buddha  from  Mathura,  under  whose  protection  the  President 
sits  in  state.  The  Durbar  Hall  has  had  minor  modifications  in  its  decor  over  the 
years.  Two  small  velvet  zardozi  hangings  were  placed  on  either  side  of  the  throne 
in  the  hall  when  President  W  Giri  presided  over  gatherings.  The  piece  on  the 
left  is  now  in  the  Stables  Museum. 

Source:  Photo  Section,  Rashtrapati  Bhavan 

F.-iciNG  Page  Clockwise  From  Left: 

Ceremonial  textiles,  Rashtrapati  Bhavan 

This  velvet  and  gold  embroidered  cloth  now  hangs  over  the  fireplace  in  the  New 
Committee  Room.  The  same  hanging  is  seen  in  archival  images  of  the  swearing 
in  of  India’s  last  governor  general,  C.  Rajagopalachari,  in  the  Durbar  Hall.  It 
ii'as  draped  over  the  stairs  on  which  he  stood  (see  page  225). 

Gold  embroidered  velvet  u’ith  the  crest  of  the  Union  fack  (unicorn  and  lion 
holding  British  crown)  made  for  the  seat  and  back  of  the  silver  thrones  for  the 
King  and  Queen  at  the  Delhi  Durbar  of  IPILThese  thrones  are  now  in  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan’s  Stables  Museum  (see  page  249). 
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POST  1947^INDP:PKN1)ENT  INDIA 


ABOVE'.The  Indian  flag,  the  country’s  most  important  and  visible  textile, 
measures  a  standard  10  x  1 5  feet.  It  is  raised  each  morning  at  sunrise  and 
lowered  through  the  opening  in  the  dome  at  sunset.  The  frequency  with  which 
it  is  changed  depends  on  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  fabric,  often  determined  by  the 
weather.  Smaller  flags,  measuring  3x6  feet  are  used  in  the  Banquet  Hall  and 
President's  Study. 


On  15  August  1947,  one  textile,  the  Union  Jack,  came  down  on 
the  ‘Dome  over  India’  and  was  replaced  by  another — the  Indian 
tricolour.  A  change  in  textile  signified  a  more  profound  change 
throughout  the  country  as  independence  was  ushered  in.  For  the 
house  over  which  it  flew,  the  ceremonial  interchange  of  the  two 
flags  symbolised  the  more  tangible  changes  taking  place  below  as 
the  Viceroy’s  House  gradually  transformed  into  the  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan,  the  country’s  premier  home. 

As  members  of  the  government  of  newly  formed  independent 
India  gradually  went  about  transforming  the  Viceroy’s  House 
into  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  the  textiles  within  also  changed  to 
some  extent.  The  selection  of  fabrics  and  the  role  they  played 
in  shaping  the  interiors  and  life  of  the  house  certainly  reflected 
India’s  nationalist  ideals.  During  the  years  of  British  rule  some 
textile  traditions  and  techniques  in  the  country  were  lost  as 
artisans  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  carry  out  their  crafts. 
Some  of  this  was  because  of  lack  of  demand  and  low  wages, 
but  also  because  of  policies  the  British  government  enforced  in 
the  country.  Since  Independence,  many  of  these  lost  traditions 
have  been  revived  and  existing  ones  kept  alive.  At  the  same  time, 
textiles  in  the  country  have  seen  transformations  in  design  and 
technology.  The  Rashtrapati  Bhavan’s  choice  and  use  of  textiles 
reflects  its  links  and  role  in  the  history  and  development  of  India’s 
textile  heritage. 

Probably  no  one  understood  the  power  of  cloth  better  than 
Mahatma  Gandhi  as  he  spread  the  message  of  a  self-sustaining 
nation  through  the  making  and  use  of  khadi.^'  Taking  up  the 
spinning  wheel  in  1915,  soon  after  he  established  the  Sabarmati 
Ashram  in  Ahmedabad,  Gandhi  began  to  promote  khadi.  As  the 
father  ot  the  nation,  Mahatma  Gandhi  is  frequently  portrayed  at 
the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  through  images  and  objects,  the  most 
common  representation  being  of  him  spinning.  Alternatively, 
portraits  of  his  are  placed  above  models  of  spinning  wheels,  alluding 
to  the  connection  between  him  and  the  transformative  role  the 
making  of  yarn  for  fabric  played  in  India’s  freedom  struggle. 

At  the  same  time,  archival  images  from  the  early  1950s  show 
several  of  the  early  Presidents  spinning  on  the  charkha  on  the 
lawns  of  the  house,  meeting  with  weavers  and  attending  various 
handloom  fabric  fairs.  The  images  also  show  upholstery  and 
curtains  in  muted  colours  with  little  embellishments  or  design. 
Khadi  was  used  for  the  refurbishment  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan 
in  the  decades  post-Independence.  Simplicity  through  the  use  of 
khadi  was  strongly  emphasised  in  the  house.  In  a  letter  dated  22 
August  1950,  Dr  Rajendra  Prasad  provides  instructions  on  the 
material  the  national  flag  should  be  made  of ‘.  .  .  should  be  hand 
spun  and  hand-woven  cloth — whether  cotton,  silk  or  woollen.’^^ 
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Aboi^  &  Right:  This  l-kilonietre  long  thread  of  superfine  khadi  was 
presented  to  President  R.  l  enkatranmn .  It  is  now  displayed  at  the  Stables 
Mnseum  alongside  a  letter  from  him,  dated  8  October  1991,  which  states, 
‘  I  also  saw  a  full  standard  1 1  meter  piece  of  cloth  ii'oucn  from  this 
yarn  easily  passed  through  a  fnger  ring.  We  are  proud  that  our  Khadi 
Spinners  can  produce  the  World  famous  Dhaka  Muslin  even  today.' 

Top  Left  Dr  Rajendra  Prasad  and  Pandit  Nehru  spinning  the  charkha 
Source:  Photo  Section,  Rashtrapati  Bhavan 

Top  Right:  Images  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  sometimes  shown  spinning, 
strategically  placed  above  models  of  the  cliarka  can  be  seen  throughout  the 
house,  demonstrating  the  importance  he  gave  to  the  craft  and  its  political 
implications. 
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Thus,  reiterating  the  use  of  khadi  for  the  most  significant  textile  colonial  period,  the  practice  of  monogranuning  such  items  was 

in  the  country  reinforced  the  importance  of  the  fabric.  discontinued  after  Independence.^'’ 


Soon  after  Independence,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  set  up  the 
Handicrafts  and  Handloom  Board  and  pushed  for  the  revival  of 
the  maiiLitacture  and  use  of  Indian  textiles,  amongst  other  craft 
traditions  m  the  country.  Master  craftsmen  were  sought  out 
and  textile  traditions  revived;  Kamaladevi  Chattopadhyay  and 
later  Pupul  Jayakar  spearheaded  much  of  this  endeavour. That 
the  use  of  traditional  textiles  was  encouraged  is  reflected  at  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan  in  the  choice  of  fabrics  for  soft  furnishings, 
linen,  drapery  and  staff  uniforms;  this  is  spoken  about  and 
evident  m  images  from  this  period.  The  carpets  of  colonial  times 
were  retained,  as  these  were  reminiscent  of  Indian  themes  and 
craftsmanship.  So  were  some  forms  of  drapery.  For  instance,  the 
velvet  canopy  in  the  Durbar  Hall  is  arranged  in  much  the  same 
way  as  it  was  before  1947;  only  the  British  Crown  at  the  top  has 
been  replaced  by  the  Ashoka  pillar. 

The  British  crown  and  other  pre-Independence  symbols  were 
replaced  by  new  Indian  emblems  gradually  and  with  minimum 
signs  of  destruction  and  the  least  amount  of  publicity. '’“*  There  was 
also  a  concern  that  ‘the  highest  office  of  the  country  should  have 
the  correct  torm  ot  the  emblem  displayed’.  While  not  explicitly 
specifying  textiles,  apart  from  some  deliberation  on  what  would 
be  the  appropriate  monograms  for  the  uniforms  of  household 
staff,  it  was  set  down  that  ‘  . . .  the  British  crown  and  coat  of  arms 
.  .  .  should  be  removed  from  stationery,  glassware,  crockery  and 
cutlery,  vehicles’. These  were  replaced  with  nationalist  symbols 
such  as  the  Ashoka  pillar  and  chakra.  Today  these  can  be  seen 
embroidered  on  canopies  and  drapes,  pelmets  and  wall  hangings. 
While  bed  and  table  linen  and  towels  were  monogrammed  with 
the  crest  of  the  Union  Jack  and  the  Star  ot  India  during  the 

Below.TUc  ipalh  sunoimdinii  the  canopy  in  the  Durbar  Hall  are  draped  with 
eif^ht  velvet  panels  in  deep  red  with  g^oid-enthroidered  Sarnath  lion  capitals  and 
chakras 


Khadi  along  with  velvet  and  various  Indian  fabrics  continue  to 
be  used  in  the  interiors  at  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan.  Most  evident 
are  Banaras  brocades,  raw  silk,  organza  and  cottons.  The  house 
has  been  redecorated  several  times  by  various  interior  designers, 
with  the  proviso  that  Indian-made  fabrics  are  used,  as  staff  in  the 
Linen  Room  informed  the  author.^^  At  the  same  time,  while  the 
use  of  Indian-made  fabrics  is  compulsory,  it  appears  that  it  is  not 
essential  for  the  fabrics  to  be  handmade  and  of  a  natural  fibre. 
Many  synthetic  fabrics,  from  machine-made  art  silks  to  polyester 
and  acrylic  materials,  are  currently  in  use  at  the  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan.  It  appears  that  there  is  no  fixed  standard  in  place  on  the 
basis  of  which  these  decisions  are  taken. 

Since  the  1980s  and  90s  several  carpet  companies  have  been 
supplying  new  carpets  to  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  as  well  as 
reproducing  old  ones  that  have  worn  out.  The  ‘Carpet  Files’ 
(1981—93)  of  the  household  department  show  that  since  1984 
carpets  have  been  ordered  from  companies  such  as  Gupta  Sales 
Corporation,  Chopra  Carpets,  Delhi  Modern  Mills  andTransAsia 
Carpets,  among  others. The  files  do  not  always  mention  the  exact 
room  the  carpet  has  been  ordered  for  or  the  design,  but  they 
do  list  the  size  and  cost.  They  also  indicate  the  materials  the 
carpets  were  made  from  (wool,  silk  or  acrylic  yarns),  and  whether 
they  were  hand-knotted  or  machine-made.  One  company  in 
particular  that  has  continued  its  relationship  with  the  house  since 
before  1947  is  Obeetee,  providing  carpets  for  new  spaces  and 
replicating  old  designs.^®  They  have  remade  some  of  Lutyens’s 
carpet  designs  at  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  replacing  the  old  pieces 
that  were  damaged. Prominent  among  these  are  the  carpets  for 
the  Ashoka  Hall,  Banquet  Hall  and  Grey  Drawing  Room,'*'’  as 
well  as  almost  all  the  carpets  used  for  the  corridors  throughout 
the  building.  Obeetee  has  also  made  carpets  for  new  spaces  in  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan  complex  such  as  the  Auditorium,  which  was 
opened  in  2014.  In  addition,  other  carpet  companies  have  also 
designed  new  carpets  for  the  house;  Handicraft  and  Handlooms 
Corporation  of  India,  for  example,  made  the  carpet  m  the  Yellow 
Drawing  Room  m  the  early  1990s.  Some  of  these  new  carpets  are 
striking  and  their  workmanship  is  meticulous,  demonstrating  that 
the  Indian  carpet  industry  continues  to  produce  fine  examples 
based  on  Persian  and  Mughal  designs. 

No  discussion  on  textiles  can  be  complete  without  mention 
of  the  vast  amounts  of  linen  used  to  dress  tables  and  statf.  This 
is  a  subject  addressed  in  greater  detail  in  a  separate  volume  on 
kitchens  and  dining  in  this  series.  However,  from  the  perspective 
of  textiles,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  household  department  at 
the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  puts  in  considerable  effort  to  see  to  the 
various  textiles  used  and  worn  there,  from  the  storage  and  care 
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if-: 

of  the  Indian  flag  to  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  table  linen  at 
banquets  and  celebratc:>ry  events.  It  is  in  the  Linen  Room  ot  the 
department  that  all  these  textiles  are  kept.  Lined  with  wooden 
racks,  each  one  neatly  labelled,  these  shelves  have  existed  from 
the  time  the  house  was  first  built. The  household  department  also 
makes  decisions  regarding  the  uniforms  worn  by  staff  working  at 
the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan. 

Probably  nothing  shows  off  the  regal  splendour  ot  the  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan  as  wonderfully  as  a  banquet.  It  takes  36  metres  of  fabric  to 
cover  the  long  table  in  the  Banc]uet  Hall,  24  metres  tor  the  one 
in  the  Long  Dining  Room.  The  tables  are  usually  covered  by  an 
underlay  over  which  a  narrow  runner,  in  a  contrasting  colour  to 
the  tablecloth,  is  put  down  the  length  of  the  centre  ot  the  table. 
With  the  frequency  of  banquets  increasing,  the  Linen  Room 
now  holds  ten  sets  that  are  regularly  interchanged  and  used, 
against  the  previous  three  that  sufficed  in  earlier  days.  However, 
before  the  1980s  tablecloths  were  not  the  norm  and  tablemats 
with  matching  napkins,  embellished  with  Lucknow  chikan  work, 
were  especially  popular  and  widely  used.'*'  Nowadays,  the  table 


is  usually  set  for  banquets  in  shimmering  gold  and  white  linen 
with  matching  tableware,  damask  napkins  starched  and  expertly 
folded.  While  gold  and  white  seem  to  be  the  dominant  colours, 
the  table  linen  is  decided  on  the  basis  of  the  crockery  that  is 
being  used,  which  in  turn  is  determined  by  the  occasion. ■*- At  the 
time  of  buffet  lunches  and  dinners,  the  party  tables  are  covered 
with  white  tablecloths  and  a  single-colour  frill  around  the  lower 
halt. The  trills  are  usually  in  pink,  green,  gold,  maroon  and  peach 
colours.  More  modest  place  settings  are  set  up  for  the  Presidents 
when  they  eat  alone  or  have  one  or  two  guests.  At  these  times, 
generally  lunch,  Presidents  prefer  to  sit  at  a  small  round  table 
positioned  near  the  French  windows  of  the  Garden  Loggia,  so 
they  can  look  out  upon  the  verdant  gardens  while  they  eat. 

Currently,  a  statT  of  over  2500  work  at  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan, 
from  gardeners  to  kitchen  and  household  staff  including  the 
President’s  personal  butler.  They  are  predominantly  male.  Each 

Aboi'e:  The  table  set  for  a  batiijiiet  iti  the  Grey  Dhihi^  Rootn 
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member  is  attired  according  to  his  or  her  rank  and  designated 
work  within  the  premises.  Although  they  largely  wear  Indian 
dress,  no  unilorm  code  prevails  for  members  of  the  administrative 
stall,  while  the  gardeners,  butlers,  chefs  and  waiters  are  uniformed. 
Uniforms  are  seasonal  and  also  determined  by  events.  In  summer 
the  working  uniform  consists  of  a  white  haiuilifiala  worn  over  a 
white  shirt  and  pant.  For  special  occasions  the  male  staff  don  a 
knee-length  white  achkan  with  a  red  apron,  belt  and  epaulettes. 
This  is  worn  with  white  pants  and  a  turban.  In  winter,  the  same 
style  of  unitorm  prevails  but  the  fabric  is  replaced  by  a  blue 
woollen  one.  For  ceremonies  a  red  achkati  is  worn  in  a  warm 
gabardine  fabric. 

Moving  IromVictorian  England,  with  its  penchant  for  floral  designs 
and  regal  colours,  to  Indian  textiles  with  their  rich  contrasts — 
gold  silk  embroidery,  fine  muslins  and  the  humble  khadi — 
marked  an  important  political  and  aesthetic  transformation. 
Beyond  surface  designs,  textiles  have  also  played  a  symbolic  role 
in  the  country’s  social,  cultural  and  political  landscape.  During 
India’s  freedom  movement,  the  revival  of  the  country’s  textile 
traditions  was  widely  seen  as  a  symbolic  and  political  imperative. 
The  richness  of  India’s  textile  tradition  is  unparalleled  and  has 
enchanted  the  world  for  centuries,  but  was  seen  to  have  been  lost 
or  repressed  under  colonialism  when  India  became  a  market  for 
mill-made  European  fabrics  and  a  supplier  of  raw  materials  to 
Britain. To  those  who  had  fought  for  the  country’s  independence 
this  situation  called  for  urgent  repair  and  the  Handloom  and 
Handicrafts  Board  that  was  set  up  soon  after  Independence 
primarily  addressed  the  revival  of  these  lost  traditions. 

BuLOU’iAt  the  Rdslitmpati  Blumvi,  staff  uniforms  arc  seasonal  and  also 
dctcrinincd  by  the  event  beiny;  held.  For  occasions  in  sunnner,  the  male  staff'u’car  a 
knec-leii(;ith  white  achkan  with  a  red  front  piece  and  belt  with  gold  trim  epaulettes. 
In  the  centre  is  a  brass  emblem  of  the  national  emblem  surrounded  by  13  buttons 
bearing  the  same  symbol.  White  trousers,  gloves  and  a  turban  complete  the 
ensemble.  In  winter  the  white  achkan  is  replaced  by  a  red  one  in  a  warm  fabric. 


Some  elements  that  were  selected  or  even  designed  by  Lutyens 
remain  in  the  house.  Just  as  they  did  in  colonial  times,  the  carpets 
and  zardozi-embellished  velvets  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan’s 
interiors  make  an  immediate  and  striking  statement  of  the  richness 
of  the  country’s  embroidery  and  weaving  traditions  that  continue 
to  this  tiay.  However,  newer  textiles,  machine-made  ones  with 
synthetic  fibres,  are  also  beginning  to  make  an  appearance.  Most 
of  these  are  made  using  art  silk,  silk  taffeta,  polyester  and  nylon. 
At  the  same  time,  even  if  the  fabric  may  be  synthetic,  Indian 
motifs  are  widespread,  from  paisley-inspired  patterns  to  the  red 
curtains  in  the  Ashoka  Hall,  which  are  woven  with  birds,  animals 
and  plants.  As  one  walks  from  one  room  to  the  next,  a  textile  can 
thus  dramatically  transform  the  mood  of  a  space — not  merely  on 
account  of  its  political  overtones,  but  because  of  the  immediacy 
of  Its  look,  colour,  pattern  and  texture.  Textiles  made  for  special 
occasions  also  record  major  life  cycle  rituals  and  significant  events 
and  capture  a  sense  of  history.  Many  of  these  textile  traditions 
have  been  revived  over  the  past  70  years  and  the  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan  has  endeavoured  to  showcase  some  of  this  richness.  This 
house,  like  any  other,  tells  its  own  constantly  evolving  story. 


.\(  )TLS 

1 .  All  the  textiles  have  an  accession  number  written  on  the  reverse  side, 
either  directly  on  the  textile  or  on  a  piece  of  white  fabric  that  has  been 
stitched  on.  But  no  corresponding  information  has  been  located  to  tell 
us  anything  about  where  they  were  made  or  how  they  were  used. 

2.  Letter  from  Lutyens  to  ‘CO’,  12  March  1926,  File  No.  Acc.  No.  58 
Rec/88A&E,  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  archives. 

3.  The  sketches  preserved  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
(RIBA),  largely  unstudied  from  this  perspective,  hold  greater  promise 
in  revealing  the  details  of  the  palette  and  texture  of  each  room’s  soft 
furnishings. 

4.  ‘Letter  to  H.E.The  Lord  Iiwin  from  the  Architect’s  [Lutyens]  office,’ 
26  December  1929,  File  No.  BVI/327(1),  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  archives. 

5.  Personal  communication,  Candia  Lutyens,  15  December  2014. 

6.  Personal  communication,  Sunita  Kohli,  30  January  2015. 

7.  Pranay  Gupte,  ‘Lutyens’  Legacy,’  Forbes,  7  February  2007,  http:// 
www.forbes.eom/2007/06/20/072a.htnil  (accessed  25  February  2015). 

8.  This  is  evident  m  images  published  in  various  issues  of  Country  Life, 
January  and  June  1931,  which  focus  on  the  Viceroy’s  House. 

9.  ‘Letter  to  H.E.The  Lord  Irwin  from  the  Architect’s  [Lutyens]  office,’ 
26  December  1929,  File  No.  BVI/327(1),  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  archives. 
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10.  Letter  from  Lutyens  to  ‘CO’,  12  March  1926,  File  No.  Acc.  No.  58 
Rec/88  A&E,  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  archives. 

11.  ‘Letter  to  H.E.The  Lord  Irwin  from  the  Architect’s  [Lutyens]  olFice,’ 
26  December  1929,  File  No.  BV1/327(1),  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  archives. 

12.  Ibid. 

13.  This  was  during  Emperor  Akbar’s  reign;  he  is  said  to  have  brought 
carpet  weavers  from  Persia  to  India  and  set  up  a  royal  workshop  m  his 
own  palace:  Kamaladevi  Chattopadhyay,  Carpets  and  Floor  Covcripqs 
of  India  (Bombay:  D.B.  Taraporevala  Sons  &  Co.,  1969),  10,  However, 
some  scholars  state  that  while  the  pile-carpet  is  not  indigenous  to  India, 
it  certainly  predates  the  Mughals:  L.  Murray  Eiland,  Jr  and  Murray 
Eiland  III,  Oriental  Carpets:  A  Complete  Guide  (New  York:  Little,  Brown 
and  Company,  1973),  292.  Akbar’s  biographer,  Abu  Fazl,  refers  to  a 
flourishing  carpet-weaving  industry  in  India  that  was  initiated  during  his 
rule.  Although  the  weaving  ot  pile-carpets  certainly  did  not  begin  with 
Akbar,  his  patronage  and  setting  up  of  court  workshops  ensured  that  it 
flourished:  Daniel  Walker,  Flowers  Unde  foot:  Indian  Carpets  of  the  Mughal 
Era  (London: Thames  and  Hudson,  1997),  6. 

14.  Chattopadhaya,  Carpets  and  Floor  Couerings,  21. 

15.  Ibid. 

16.  Kamaladevi  Chattopadhyay,  Indian  Carpets  and  Floor  Coverings  (New 
Delhi;  All  India  Handicrafts  Board,  1974),  14. 

17.  Ibid.,  22. 

18.  Ibid.,  26. 

19.  Orders  from  Kashmir  were  placed  for  Buckingham  and  Windsor 
Palaces:  Chattopadhyay,  Carpets  and  Floor  Coverings,  31. 

20.  Aman  Nath,  Dome  over  India:  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  (Mumbai;  India 
Book  House,  2002),  92. 

21.  Ibid.,  113. 

22.  Individual  carpets  were  most  probably  woven  to  fit  these  spaces 
exactly  but  with  their  movement  in  the  house,  over  the  years,  the  tit  is 
not  always  perfect. 

23.  The  South  Drawing  Room  also  had  a  wooden  floor  but  this  was 
removed  some  years  ago.  Personal  communication,  Talib  Khan  ot  the 
Public  Works  Department,  11  November  2014. 

24.  Monisha  Ahmed,  ‘Indian  Textiles,’  in  East  Meets  West:  A  Selection  of 
Asian  and  European  Art  from  the  Tata  Collection  in  the  Chhatrapiati  Shivaji 
Maharaj  Vastu  Sangrahalaya,  ed.  Pratapadifya  Pal  in  association  with 
Sabyasachi  Mukheijee  and  Rashmi  Poddar  (Mumbai:  Marg  Publications, 
Chhatrapati  Shivaji  Maharaj  Vastu  Sangrahalaya,  2010),  56. 

25.  ‘Letter  to  H.E.  the  Lord  Irwin  from  the  Architect’s  [Lutyens]  office,’ 
26  December  1929,  File  No.  BVI/327(1),  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  archives. 


26.  Nath,  Dome  over  India,  92. 

27.  Ibid.,  107. 

28.  This  textile  no  longer  hangs  in  the  Dwarka  Suite,  nor  was  it  amongst 
the  lot  shown  to  the  author.  According  to  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  staff 
It  hung  on  the  wall  of  the  Dwarka  Suite  for  many  years  till  the  suite  was 
refurbished.  Personal  communication, Talib  Khan,  15  December  2014. 

29.  Most  of  the  velvet  and  zardozi  textiles  are  in  storage  so  it  is  not 
entirely  clear  how  they  were  used.  This  could  be  because  they  are  in  a 
poor  condition  and  badly  in  need  of  restoration. 

30.  See  Nath,  Dome  over  India,  103. 

31.  EmmaTarlo,  Clothing  Matters:  Dress  and  its  Symbolism  in  Modern  India 
(Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1996),  71. 

32.  Letter  from  Rajendra  Prasad  to  R.R.  Dinakar,  22  August  1950,  File 
No.  144/50,  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  archives. 

33.  While  Kamaladevi  Chattapodhyay  was  appointed  the  head  of  the 
newly  formed  Handloom  and  Handicrafts  Board  immediately  after 
Independence,  this  organisation  was  split  up  in  the  early  1950s,  with 
Chattapodhyay  chairing  the  Handicrafts  Board  and  Pupul  Jayakar  the 
Handlooms  Board. 

34.  Letter  dated  12  October  1949,  File  No.  27/ACM/87/Pt  1,  ref  end 
58A,  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  archives. 

35.  Letter  from  S.C.Varad,  5  October  1949,  File  No.27/ACM/87/Pt  I, 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan  archives. 

36.  Personal  communication,  Poonam  Dutt,  Linen  Room,  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan,  13  November  2014. 

37.  Personal  communication.  Linen  Room  staff,  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  13 
November  2014. 

38.  Personal  communication,  Edward  R.  Oakley,  chairman  emeritus, 
and  Gaurav  Sharma,  managing  director,  Obeetee,  17  December  2014. 

39.  In  an  attempt  to  preserve  some  of  the  older  carpets,  sections  have 
been  salvaged  from  some  of  them,  where  possible.  So  that  the  warp 
does  not  unravel,  their  edges  are  reinforced  with  tightly  spaced  blanket 
stitches.  Most  of  these  pieces  are  on  display  at  the  Stables  Museum. 

40.  Obeetee’s ‘Rashtrapati  Bhavan  Carpet  Order  List — main  bldg’,  2006. 

41.  Long-standing  staff  in  the  Linen  Room  confirmed  that  this  switch 
occurred  during  President  Giani  Zail  Singh’s  tenure. 

42.  The  crockery  varies  from  a  gold  and  white  set  used  for  the  most 
important  occasions  to  a  blue  and  white  one,  a  maroon  and  white  one 
and  one  with  a  cherry  design,  amongst  others. 
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Two  views  of  the  Durbar  Hall 
before  and  after  independence 
reveal  subtle  chatiges  in  the 
room.  The  thrones  of  the  Kiit'^ 
and  Queen  (page  249)  are  now 
kept  in  the  Stables  Mnsenm. 
The  canopy  was  earlier  topped 
with  a  crowning  Britannic  lion 
illustrated  on  page  86.  The 
contemporary  photograph  shows 
that  the  new  throne  of  India 
which  hears  an  Ashoka  chakra 
is  poised  before  a  Gupta  period 
Buddha.  The  canopy  is  nou' 
topped  with  the  symbol  of  the 
Republic  of  India. 
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63.  GARDEN  CARPET  W  ITU 
'ITIE  C11AR13AG11  PLAN 

Wool  pile  until  cotton  warp  hand  knotted; 

19 30 /40s; possibly  Kashmir;  two  sizes:  2.69  x 
9.74  m,  2.69  X  4.87  m 

Six  carpets  in  different  locations 


Facing  P.4Ge:  Lutyens’s  sketch  for  the  Durbar  Hall 
reveals  he  intended  it  to  be  carpeted  with  runners  for 
which  he  ‘copied  the  paradise  carpet  -  belonged  jsiej 
to  Shah  Jehan.’ 

Source:  RIBA  Collections 


Garden  carpets  are  often  inspired  by  the 
Persian  ideal  of  the  garden  as  paradise,  first 
conceptualised  by  the  Safavid  dynasty  and 
followed  through  in  India  by  the  Mughals. 
Gardens  and  the  quest  for  paradise  were 
fundamental  to  Persian  thought,  and  this 
penchant  was  expressed  through  many 
forms.  The  carpet  was  a  mirror  of  heaven 
and  a  transportable  ground  plan— to  be 
able  to  spread  it  out  in  one’s  residence  or 
roll  up  and  carry  where  one  pleased  certainly 
had  tremendous  appeal. ''  Depictions  of 
Persian  gardens  in  these  carpets  combine 
a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  classic  four-part 
garden  with  a  profile  of  birds  and  trees. 
Several  representations  of  these  exist,  with 
their  highly  stylised  water  channels  and 
surrounding  gardens.  One  of  the  oldest  and 
most  refined  examples  is  currently  in  the 
Albert  Hall  Museum  in  Jaipur,  dated  to  the 
first  half  of  the  1 7th  century;  It  is  said  to  have 
been  purchased  during  the  reign  of  Mirza 
Raja  Jai  Singh  I  in  1632. 

Lutyens  may  have  seen  this  carpet  as  well 
as  several  other  examples  and  they  must 
have  served  as  the  prototype  for  the  ones  he 
had  made  for  the  Viceroy’s  House.  It  is  also 
known  that  Lutyens  visited  Srinagar  and 
Lahore,  and  was  inspired  by  the  charbaghs 
there.  He  borrowed  heavily  from  them,  not 
just  in  designing  the  actual  gardens  but  also 
the  floor  coverings. 

The  carpet  with  the  typical  charbagh 
plan  designed  by  Lutyens  consists  of 
a  main  axis,  a  canal,  crossed  at  right 
angles  by  other  canals.  The  entire  garden 
is  circumscribed  by  an  outer  canal  that 
is  lined  with  a  border  of  cypress  trees. 
Where  the  waterways  intersect,  a  raised 
platform  lies  covered  in  small  flowers 
and  a  central  motif  that  could  suggest  a 
fountain  or  a  pavilion  under  whose  shade 
a  king  could  sit.  The  four  gardens,  each 
equally  divided  into  three  smaller  parts, 
are  filled  with  flowering  trees.  On  a  branch 
sits  a  bird,  the  hoopoe,  recognised  as  the 
king  of  the  birds  and  a  representation  of 
virtue,  its  symbolism  on  the  carpet  would 
not  be  lost  on  Lutyens  or  unknown  to  the 
British  rulers  for  whom  it  was  created. 
The  border  also  contains  small  flowering 


bushes  and  pairs  of  birds  facing  each 
other.  On  a  muted  beige  background,  the 
colours  stand  out  vividly— greens,  yellows 
and  pinks,  which  were  in  vogue  during 
the  18th  century,  when  the  Zand  dynasty 
was  in  power  in  Persia. ^  The  weaving  is 
skilful,  the  patterning  in  the  depiction  of  the 
canal  mimicking  ripples  of  water,  so  that 
it  looks  almost  like  it  is  in  motion.  At  the 
same  time,  the  carpet  is  not  symmetrical; 
one  end  has  a  raised  platform  that  could 
allude  to  a  pavilion,  characteristic  of  the 
actual  gardens.  At  the  other  end,  there  are 
two  smaller  gardens,  denoted  by  only  one 
square,  probably  representing  the  entrance 
to  the  garden. 

This  is  perhaps  the  only  carpet  design 
Lutyens  repeated  extensively.  Exactly  how 
many  similar  pieces  were  made  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  said  that  at  one  time  many 
such  carpets  existed  at  the  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan,  and  that  they  were  originally 
intended  as  runners  for  the  corridors  when 
the  Viceroy’s  House  was  first  built.  However, 
Lutyens’s  drawings  at  the  RIBA  archives 
(illustrated  on  the  facing  page)  suggest 
that  at  least  four  of  them  could  have  been 
intended  for  the  Durbar  Hall.  He  envisioned 
that  these  would  be  placed  on  four  sides 
of  a  circular  carpet  below  the  dome.  The 
idea  of  the  viceroy,  his  generals  and  other 
ministers  sitting  amongst  the  gardens  of 
paradise  was  what  he  sought  to  evoke, 
positioning  them  as  the  ultimate  ideal  of 
leaders.  Now,  only  six  of  these  carpets,  in 
two  different  sizes,  are  known  to  exist;  three 
of  them  are  now  in  the  Marble  Museum,  one 
is  in  the  dining  room  of  the  Peacock  Guest 
House,  one  in  the  Personal  Guest  Wing  and 
one  in  storage. 


1.  Michael  Franses,  ‘A  Museum  of  Masterpieces: 
Safavid  Carpets  in  the  Museum  of  Islamic  Art, 
Qatar’,  Ha// 155  (Spring  2008),  78. 

2.  Jenny  Housego,  ‘18th  Century  Persian 
Carpets:  Continuity  and  Change’,  Oriental  Carpet 
and  Textiles  Studies  III,  Part  7,  ed.  Robert  Pinner 
and  Walter  B.  Denny  (London:  Mali  OCTS  Ltd, 
1987),  47. 
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64.  ARDEBIL  CARPET 
LNSPIRVJIONS 

Wool  pile  with  cotton  warp,  hand  knotted;  1930s; 
Jaipur  or  Mirzapur 

Left:  Dwarka  Rotunda:  diameter:  4. 12  in, 
circumference:  14.83  m 

Top  Right:  Nalanda  Rotunda:  diameter:  5.29  m, 
circumference  16.62  m 

Bottom  Right:  Godavari  Bedroom:  5.37  x  6.10  ni 
Next  Page:  President’s  Study:  3. 65  x  5. 64  m 


_  - 

Ardebil  carpets  derive  their  name  from  a  pair 
of  carpets  that  were  placed  in  the  mosque 
of  Ardebil.  They  are  thought  to  have  been 
made  in  the  mid-16th  century  during  the 
reign  of  the  Safavid  ruler  Shah  Tahmasp  I. 
Ardebil  was  a  prominent  carpet-weaving 
centre  in  Iran  and  carpets  made  here  were 
considered  some  of  the  best  examples  of 
the  classical  school  of  carpet  creation.^ 

The  design  of  these  carpets  is  characterised 
by  a  central  circular  polylobate  medallion 
set  off  by  16  radiating  ogival  medallions 
prolonged  at  each  end  by  a  mosque 
lamp  and  by  quarter  medallions  placed  In 
the  spandrels,  on  a  field  of  finely  traced 
spiral  arabesque  tendrils  surrounded  by  a 
cartouche  border.  The  central  medallion 
mirrors  the  design  of  the  dome  under 
which  the  carpet  originally  lay,  just  as  the 
lamp  motifs  correspond  to  the  shrine’s  own 
lamps.  The  overall  colour  tone  Is  a  dark 
blue  ground  with  the  designs  delineated  in 


deep  reds  and  maroons,  green,  yellow  and 
white.  The  border  also  contains  extended 
medallions  alternating  with  single  flower 
motifs. 

It  is  known  that  Lutyens  borrowed  from  or 
referred  to  16th-  and  17th-century  originals 
while  placing  orders  for  the  carpets,  and  it 
is  likely  that  he  may  have  seen  the  Ardebil 
carpet  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in 
London,  which  acquired  it  sometime  after 
1 890.2  While  no  carpets  at  the  Rashtrapatl 
Bhavan  are  exact  replicas  of  the  Ardebil 
carpet,  many  of  them  contain  motifs  that 
have  been  extensively  derived  from  it. 
And  while  the  central  medallion  has  been 
retained,  the  mosque  lamps  are  largely 
absent  in  the  carpets,  apart  from  the  one 
currently  in  the  President’s  Study. 

These  elements  are  most  evident  in 
the  carpets  in  the  Dwarka  and  Nalanda 
Rotundas,  the  Godavari  Bedroom  and  the 


President’s  Study.  The  first  two  are  round 
carpets;  the  others  are  large  rectangles. 
They  each  contain  the  central  medallion 
motif  surrounded  by  1 6  radiating  medallions, 
with  large  borders  bearing  lozenge-shaped 
medallions.  The  ground  colour  remains  blue, 
and  is  ornamented  with  flowers,  arabesques 
and  cloud  bands.  While  bright  reds,  greens 
and  pinks  are  the  dominant  colours  in  the 
first  three  carpets,  the  one  in  the  President’s 
Study  (illustrated  above  and  on  the  facing 
page)  is  in  more  muted  tones  of  yellow, 
cream  and  shades  of  golden  brown. 


1 .  Susan  Day,  The  Carpets  of  Safavid  Persia: 
Gardens  of  Earthly  Delights’,  in  Great  Carpets  of 
the  World,  ed.  Susan  Day  (London:  Thames  and 
Hudson,  1996),  116. 

2.  Ibid.,  125. 
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65.  FLOlU].  LATTICE 
FATTEKNEI)  GROUP  OF 
CARPETS  (I) 

Wool  pile  with  cotton  nmrp,  hand  knotted;  1930s; 
possibiy  Kashmir,  Amritsar  or  Jaipur 

North  Drawing  Room:  6.89  x  6.93  m 

South  Drawing  Room:  1 .06  x  7.10  m 

Dmg  Room:  three  carpets:  centre  piece:  3.  74  x  6.53 
m,  end  pieces:  3. 74  x  10.57  m 


This  group  of  carpets  is  similar  in  style  and 
placed  in  rooms  extending  across  one  wing 
of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  building— from 
the  North  Drawing  Room,  across  to  the 
Long  Room  and  the  South  Drawing  Room. 
While  those  in  the  North  and  South  Drawing 
Rooms  (page  282-3)  are  squarer  in  shape 
and  made  in  one  piece,  the  one  in  the  Long 
Room  is  rectangular  and  consists  of  three 
pieces  that  have  been  joined  on  the  reverse. 
All  three  carpets  were  made  the  size  of  the 
wooden  flooring  laid  in  these  rooms  at  the 
time  the  house  was  built,  and  they  covered 
the  parquet  exactly.  During  President  K.R. 
Narayanan’s  tenure  the  wooden  flooring 
in  the  North  Drawing  Room  was  removed 
and  marble  was  laid,  but  the  original  floors 
remain  in  the  Long  and  South  Rooms. 

The  carpets  are  adorned  with  a  trellis  design, 
diagonally  placed,  enclosing  stylised  floral 
motifs  in  ovoid-shaped  compartments. 
Within  the  curvature  of  the  trellis  are  large 
single  circular  flowers  framed  by  smaller 
floral  motifs  that  are  connected  by  a  scrolling 
vine.  The  trellis  also  has  stylised  vases 
brimming  with  single  stems  bearing  flowers, 
pomegranates  and  clusters  of  blossoms. 
The  design  and  colour  palette  is  so  rich  and 
varied  that  no  two  compartments  appear  to 
be  identical.  The  narrow  border,  delineating 
the  lattice,  consists  of  a  broad  scrolling  vine 
from  which  single  small  leaves  protrude;  the 
ground  colour  of  the  border  is  a  rich  ruby  and 
the  colour  of  the  lattice  changes  according 
to  the  palette  of  the  flower  it  frames.  The 
colours  of  the  carpets— deep  reds  and 
blues,  turquoise  green,  mauve,  pink  and 
light  brown— are  maintained  through  the 
three  rooms,  probably  to  retain  continuity  as 
one  moves  across  the  wing. 

Elaborate  field  patterns,  involving  repeating 
flowering  plants  placed  in  compartments 


and  framed  within  various  lattice  systems, 
were  a  feature  of  Mughal  art  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries.^  These  types  of  carpet 
designs  are  attributed  to  Jawshaqan,  near 
Isfahan,  once  a  major  carpet-weaving 
centre  in  Iran.  Known  as  the  Jawshaqan  tile 
pattern,  this  design  is  reported  to  have  been 
especially  popular  in  India  during  the  17th 
century.2  Similar  carpets  have  been  located 
in  Jaipur,  and  it  is  likely  that  these  were 
made  there  or  in  Kashmir.  The  design  was 
also  prevalent  on  pashmina  shawls,  and 
particularly  popular  on  jamawar  yardage. 


1 .  Susan  Day,  The  Carpets  of  Safavid  Persia: 
Gardens  of  Earthly  Delights’,  in  Great  Carpets  of 
the  World,  ed.  Susan  Day  (London;  Thames  and 
Hudson,  1996),  116. 

2.  Ibid.,  156. 
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()G.  FLOKAJ.  l.A  J  I'lCE 
RAITEKNEI)  Ol’ 

C.ARPETS  (11) 

Woo/  until  cotton  warp,  hand  knotted;  1930s; 
possibly  Kashmir,  Amritsar  or  Jaipur 

Above:  Dwarka  Bedroom:  5x1 1.38  m 

Facang  P.age:  President’s  Body^iards’  (PBG) 
Mess:  centre  carpet  (in  foreground  of  picture):  6. 13 
X  6.9  m,  carpet  at  the  hack  of  the  room:  6.23  x 
6. 9  in 

In  storage,  probably  intended  for  Her  Excellency's 
Private  Sitting  Room:  11.24  x  5  m 


Although  the  Ashoka  Hall’s  main  carpet  (see 
below)  may  appear  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  it  is  actually  made  up 
of  three  parts  that  are  stitched  together. 

It  is  these  three  rectangular  carpets  that 
are  individually  amongst  the  largest  floor 
coverings  at  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  made 
as  single  pieces.  There  is  a  fourth  one 
in  storage  with  the  words  ‘Adwina  [sic] 
Sitting  Room’  inscribed  on  the  reverse 
side,  referring  to  its  previous  location  in  the 
house. 

Ail  four  carpefs  are  similar  in  style,  although 
their  colour  palettes  vary.  While  shades  of 
yellow,  brown,  mustard  and  blue  dominate 
the  carpets  in  the  Dwarka  Suite  and  one  of 
the  carpets  in  the  PBG  Mess,  the  one  in 
storage  and  the  second  carpet  in  the  PGB 
Mess  are  predominantly  woven  in  hues  of 
reds,  pinks  and  greens.  These  carpets 
are  comparable  in  design  to  the  ones  in 
the  Long  Room,  North  and  South  Drawing 
Rooms,  but  the  trellises  here  are  smaller 
and  tighter,  and  the  workmanship  does  not 
appear  to  be  as  fine. 


The  carpets  are  adorned  with  a  single-plane 
lattice  design,  each  oval-shaped  lozenge 
containing  a  stylised  sprig,  plant  or  tree. 
Some  also  have  vases,  symbolic  of  the 
life-giving  water  they  contain.  The  lattice 
design  resembles  a  trellis,  its  compartments 
arranged  in  diagonals  across  the  body  of 
fhe  carpef.  Within  the  lozenges  are  single 
circular  flowers  surrounded  by  smaller  floral 
rosettes  connected  by  a  scrolling  vine,  or 
stylised  vases  filled  with  flowers:  in  delicate 
sprays,  on  tall  branches  and  as  clusters  of 
blossoms.  Unlike  fhe  carpets  in  the  Long 
Room,  and  North  and  South  Drawing 
Rooms,  where  no  two  compartments 
appear  to  be  identical,  here  repeat  designs 
are  easily  discernible.  The  borders  are 
narrow  and  contain  a  row  of  stylised  trees, 
single  flowers  on  a  scrolling  vine.  The  colour 
of  the  lattice  changes  in  keeping  with  the 
palette  of  the  flower  if  frames;  at  times  all  four 
colours  framing  the  flower  from  within  are 
different.  Like  the  floral  carpets  covering  the 
Long  Room,  and  North  and  South  Drawing 
Rooms,  these  follow  fhe  Jawshaqan  tile 
pattern  that  was  sought  after  in  India  in  fhe 
1 7th  century. 
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()7.TIIK  ASIIOKA  IIAIJ;S 
CARPETS 

Wool  pile  on  cotton  warp,  hand  knotted;  t930s; 
Kashmir 

Made  in  three  sections: 

centre  section:  5.25  x  19.85  in, 

left  section  (as  seen  from  the  entrance): 

6.36  X  19.85  m, 

r(ql It  section:  6.21  x  19.85  ni 

Six  square  carpets  in  matching  designs: 

2.91  X  2.91  m 


The  carpets  in  the  Ashoka  Hall  are  amongst 
the  largest  at  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan.  The 
main  carpet  is  made  up  of  three  pieces, 
joined  on  the  reverse.  Along  with  this  carpet 
in  three  large  rectangular  pieces  that  tills 
the  hall,  six  smaller  square  pieces,  identical 
in  colour  and  design,  were  made  for  the 
corridor  that  runs  adjacent  to  the  Ashoka 
Hall.  Similar  square  carpets  can  also  be 
seen  in  the  Garden  Loggia. 

Sometime  in  the  beginning  of  the  21st 
century,  Obeetee  Textiles  were  asked  to 
make  reproductions  of  the  Ashoka  Hall 
carpets.  These  were  made  in  Mirzapur 
and  completed  in  2006;  they  were  made 
in  three  pieces  with  each  piece  measuring 
6.05  X  19.71  metres. 

The  main  carpet  in  the  Ashoka  Hall  evokes 
a  field  of  flowering  shrubs  and  trees,  each 
carefully  rendered  on  the  deep  red  ground. 


Several  species  of  trees  adorn  the  carpet; 
some  are  stylised  representations  with  their 
branches  stretching  up  and  out,  bearing 
single  flowers,  while  others  are  mostly 
various  species  of  Prunus  and  cypresses 
(symbols  of  eternity).  These  are  arranged 
in  transverse  rows,  intermingled  with 
flowering  shrubs  and  scrolling  vines  bearing 
floral  motifs,  rosettes  and  single-stemmed 
flowers.  They  appear  based  on  small 
mounds,  seeming  to  be  firmly  planted  in  the 
ground. 

The  trees  and  flowers  are  delineated  in  green, 
blue,  black  and  white.  The  border  is  an 
interesting  amalgamation  of  bands  in  similar 
colours  containing  a  scrolling  vine  bearing 
single  flowers.  Below  and  above  this  are 
narrower  bands,  each  filled  with  a  profusion 
of  flowers.  A  similar  carpet,  from  17th- 
century  Persia,  exists  in  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  the  design  is  ascribed 
to  Kurdistan  and  Kerman.' 

Probably  to  match  the  spirit  of  the  carpet, 
the  curtains  in  the  room  were  changed  in 
the  1990s  to  a  deep  red  colour  embellished 
with  a  variety  of  stylised  trees  and  animal 
figures  woven  in  gold  metal  thread. 
Prominent  amongst  the  animals  chosen  are 
the  peacock,  India’s  national  bird,  and  the 
tiger,  the  national  animal.  Other  indigenous 
animals  include  the  monkey,  deer,  cheetah 
and  elephant,  amongst  others. 

1 .  See  Susan  Day,  ‘The  Carpets  of  Safavid 
Persia:  Gardens  of  Earthly  Delights’,  in  Great 
Carpets  of  the  World,  ed.  Susan  Day  (London; 
Thames  and  Hudson,  1996),  147,  fig.  118. 
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68.  COURIDOK  CARPETS 


Wool  pile  on  cotton  warp,  hand  knotted;  2006  (based 
on  original  made  in  1 930s,  probably  Jaipur  or  Agra); 
Obeetee  Textiles  Put  Ltd,  Mirzapiir,  Uttar  Pradesh 

Size  varies  with  placement  in  the  house:  widths  range 
from  1.17  to  2.49  m,  lengths  from  2.54  to  9.80  m 


Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  feet  of  carpet 
run  through  the  corridors  of  the  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan,  linking  rooms  in  the  Guest  Wing,  right 
through  to  the  President’s  Study,  the  Morning 
and  Committee  Rooms  and  the  Durbar  Hall, 
While  the  design  remains  the  same,  the  size 
varies  with  the  length  and  the  width  of  the 
corridor,  generally  stopping  short  of  a  few 
inches  from  the  wall  on  either  side. 

The  original  corridor  carpet,  of  which  a  few 
pieces  still  exist  In  storage,  was  a  deep 
red  with  shades  of  green,  orange  and  dark 
blue.  An  all-over  unsymmetrical  floral  design 
covered  the  body  of  the  carpet,  with  patterns 
repeating  themselves  every  few  feet.  The 
delicacy  of  the  delineation  of  the  design  is 
evident  in  the  vines  that  bear  single  rosette 
flowers  and  the  curvature  of  large  stylised 
leaves  that  arc  around  single  flowers.  Feathery 
saz  leaves  (a  popular  motif  in  Ottoman  and 
Persian  art),  in  various  sizes,  scroll  around 
the  flowers  following  their  circular  design.  At 
some  points  a  rosette  hides  behind  a  saz  leaf. 
The  curve  and  arch  of  the  floral  arrangement 
is  pronounced,  giving  a  sense  of  movement 
to  the  piece.  In  contrast,  the  border  is  more 
formal  and  stiff,  with  a  repeat  pattern  of  blue 
medallions  filled  with  flowers  alternating  with 
larger  rosettes  circumscribed  with  small 
buds. 

The  new  carpets  have  borrowed  some 
design  elements  from  the  old  ones  but  have 
been  adapted  to  a  more  symmetrical  pattern: 
a  line  of  rosettes  runs  down  the  middle  and 
scrolling  vines  bearing  flowers  are  neatly 
arranged  on  either  side.  The  saz  leaf  has  also 
shrunk  and  no  longer  cutves  elegantly  along 
the  body  of  the  carpet.  The  ground  colour  is 
a  more  pinkish  hue  with  shades  of  light  blues 
and  greens.  To  an  extent  the  border  has 
been  maintained  but  the  medallions  are  more 
elongated.  Obeetee  calls  this  adapted  new 
design  ‘Serena’  in  their  records. 


A  large  rectangular  carpet  (top  right),  has  an 
overall  pattern  of  flowering  plants  placed  in  neat 
and  staggered  rows.  The  plants  are  arranged 
ten  to  a  row  on  a  red  ground,  all  oriented  in  the 
same  direction  to  one  end  of  the  rug.  There  are 
five  different  patterns  of  fhese  flowering  shrubs 
that  are  repeated  over  the  body  of  the  carpet 
with  the  rows  alternating  between  three  in  one 
line  and  two  in  the  next. 

The  carpet  is  reminiscent  of  a  landscape  in 
which  the  flowers  are  seemingly  growing, 
each  looking  as  though  anchored  in  the  earth. 
Within  this  field  of  flowers,  individual  plants  are 
arranged  almost  as  if  in  a  bouquet.  Some  of  the 
plants  are  recognisable  as  species  that  exist: 
the  iris,  lily  and  poppy;  others  are  the  weaver’s 
imaginative  creations.  The  border  is  an  intricate 
pattern  of  scrolling  vines  and  blossoms  flanked 
by  pairs  of  curved  leaves,  appearing  like  rotating 
spirals,  or  little  blossoms  forming  a  leaf  shape. 
The  overall  effect  is  one  of  motion. 

The  design  is  believed  to  be  similar  to  those  of 
carpets  produced  in  the  workshops  of  f7th- 
century  Mughal  India.  A  major  development 
during  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahan  was  the 
widespread  appearance  of  a  style  that  featured 
naturalistic  flowering  plants  shown  in  profile 
against  a  plain  background  or  formally  arranged 
in  rows.''  While  floral  motifs  were  not  unknown 
before  this  time,  their  representations  were  not 
especially  naturalistic  and  they  were  not  formally 
arranged.  Arranging  flowers  in  staggered  rows 
is  also  evident  in  early  pashmina  shawls  of  the 
same  period,  where  the  small  floral  motifs  were 
placed  in  rows  across  the  body  of  the  shawl  and 
accompanied  by  narrow  borders.  The  flower 
style  may  be  seen  as  the  epitome  of  Mughal 
decoration,  a  local  style  that  was  developed 
in  India,  as  opposed  to  the  Persian-inspired 
vine  scroll  patterns. ^  A  comparable  design  on 
a  Mughal  period  original  can  be  found  on  a 
carpet  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 
York.'’ 


1 .  Daniel  Walker,  Flowers  Underfoot:  Indian  Carpets 
of  the  Mughal  Era  (London:  Thames  and  Hudson, 
1997),  86. 

2.  Ibid.,  88. 

3.  Ibid.,  96,  fig.  93  (Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
Acc.  No.  1970.321). 
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69.  GROUP  OF  VEIA  ET 
HANGINGS 

Wi'et  with  sUver  and  golden  thread  embroidery 
(zardozi),  cardboard,  cotton  thread  and  fabric; 
c.  1912/13;  probably  Delhi,  Lucknow  or  Varanasi; 
Common  sizes:  2.4  .x  2.4  m,  2.4  x  3  m,  or  2.5  x 
4.3  m 


This  group  of  velvets  embellished  with 
zardozi  is  part  of  a  much  larger  collection 
at  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  some  of  which 
are  on  display;  most  are  in  storage.  Known 
widely  as  masnads,  such  lavishly  decorated 
gold  velvet  pieces  were  an  essential  part 
of  royal  decoration,  often  seen  draped 
over  thrones,  synonymous  with  power  and 
wealth.  Mughal  emperors  were  frequently 
seen  holding  court  or  issuing  decrees 
seated  on  one,  and  the  British  rulers  who 
followed  may  have  wished  to  re-enact 
that  tradition  of  pomp  and  splendour.  The 
deep  reds,  crimsons  and  maroon  colours 
of  the  velvet  ground  also  denoted  that 
they  were  meant  for  royalty  or  persons 
of  stature  and  importance.  Apart  from 
seat  coverings,  these  masnads  were  also 
used  as  hangings,  canopies  and  animal 
decorations,  particularly  for  elephants  and 
horses  in  ceremonial  parades. 

Masnads  are  made  on  a  karchop  (wooden 
frame)  on  which  the  velvet  fabric  is  equally 
stretched  on  all  tour  sides;  the  embroidery 
is  done  with  an  ah,  a  hook-shaped  needle. 
Using  thin  metal  wire  and  sequins  or  metal 
pieces,  the  raised  patterns  are  made  using  a 
technique  known  as  kalabutiu.  This  involves 
working  the  gold  thread  over  a  foundation 
that  is  padded  with  cotton  or  paper.  For 
a  finer  line  cotton  is  used  and  tor  thicker 
patterns  cardboard  paper.  The  raised 
designs  give  an  almost  three-dimensional 
look  to  the  finished  piece. 

All  the  pieces  in  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan 
collection  are  made  using  the  kalabuttu 
technique  where  cardboard  has  been 
frequently  used.  While  some  pieces  have 
an  empty  space  in  the  centre,  suggesting 
that  they  may  been  intended  as  seat 
covers,  others  have  a  more  simple  design 
in  the  middle:  an  intertwining  vine  with  small 
flowers  and  delicate  leaves.  It  is  the  edges  of 
all  the  pieces  that  are  eiaborately  and  heavily 
worked  with  gold  thread  designs  of  scrolling 
vines  with  single  flowers  and  leaves;  at  times 


the  ground  is  filled  in  so  densely  that  the 
velvet  is  not  visible.  Variations  of  the  eight- 
petalled  lotus  are  a  common  repeat  motif 
on  the  pieces.  One  bears  the  crest  of  the 
Union  Jack,  the  unicorn  and  the  lion  holding 
the  British  crown  between  them.  Another 
is  inscribed  in  Devanagiri  in  the  centre  with 
the  name  of  the  person  who  gave  it  as  a  gift 
to  Viceroy  Hardinge:  ‘Banarsi  Das  Mahavir 
Prasad  Thekedar,  Delhi  I860’;  the  Samvat 
date  corresponds  to  1912/13. 

The  same  thekedar  is  said  to  have  presented 
a  set  of  six  of  these  velvet  pieces  in  1 936 
to  the  then  viceroy,  which  could  have  been 
either  Lord  Willington  (who  ended  his  tenure 
that  year)  or  Lord  Linlithgow  (who  took  over 
from  him).  There  are  certainly  more  than 
six  pieces  at  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  and 
others  could  have  been  acquired  later  or 
received  as  gifts.  Certainly,  they  all  show 
homogeneity  in  craftsmanship,  suggesting 
that  they  were  made  at  the  same  workshop; 
some  are  also  made  in  pairs.  While  their 
exact  function  is  not  known,  archival  visuals 
show  them  being  used  as  hangings  behind 
visiting  dignitaries  in  formal  photographs  or 
in  the  Durbar  Hall.  In  more  current  usage 
they  have  been  seen  hanging  behind  the 
bed  in  the  Dwarka  Suite;  smaller  pieces 
have  been  placed  in  corridors  or  stain/vells. 
Probably  the  most  memorable  use  of  these 
velvets  was  at  the  time  of  the  swearing  in 
of  India’s  first  prime  minister.  Dr  Rajendra 
Prasad,  where  one  of  the  velvet  textiles  was 
draped  over  the  steps  on  which  he  stood,  in 
front  of  the  throne  at  the  Durbar  Hall. 

The  velvets  are  all  largely  square  and 
rectangular  pieces,  most  measuring 
approximately  2.4  x  2.4  metres  and  4.3  x 
2.4  metres  respectively.  They  are  not  made 
from  single  pieces  of  velvet  but  from  strips, 
each  a  little  over  a  toot  wide,  joined  along 
the  length.  Each  piece  is  backed  with  cotton 
lining  to  protect  the  textile.  Most  of  them  are 
edged  with  a  wide  purple-coloured  Jhala 
(cotton  fringe  knotted  in  a  trellis  pattern). 
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7().\  KIA  KT  BED  COVERW  n  il 
KOVAL  CYKIIEK 

Velvet,  wool  and  cotton;  first  part  of  20th  century; 
England,  2.64  x  2.56  in  (length  given  with  top 
edge  folded  over) 


Amongst  the  household  furnishings  that 
survive  from  the  period  of  the  British  Empire’s 
rule  in  India  is  this  golden-coloured  velvet 
bedcover  bearing  the  Royal  Cypher.  The 
use  of  a  royal  cypher  originated  in  England 
during  the  early  Tudor  period,  and  consisted 
of  the  sovereign’s  initial.  These  were  used 
mostly  on  government  papers,  stamps, 
medals  and  state  textiles,  amongst  other 
objects.  However,  no  set  pattern  or  form 
of  lettering  was  laid  down,  and  so  typefaces 
could  change  as  could  their  placement. 
Initials  were  usually  shown  accompanied 
by  the  royal  arms  or  stylised  versions  of  the 
Tudor  crown. 

This  double  bedspread  is  made  from  velvet 
and  lined  with  a  wool  blanket;  it  has  a 
short  fringe  of  tassels  on  three  sides.  The 


velvet  and  blanket  are  quilted  together, 
the  stitching  forming  a  pattern  of  repeat 
squares  (each  measuring  12.7  x  12.7  cm) 
placed  diagonally  across  the  surface  of 
the  bedspread.  The  top  edge  folds  over 
approximately  60.9  cm  and  has  a  fringe  of 
shorter  tassels. 

Drawings  at  the  RIBA  archives  (illustrated  at 
left)  show  the  pattern  that  was  followed;  an 
inscription  on  the  side  of  it  reads  ‘Full  size 
of  Royal  Cypher  for  H.  Excellency’s  Bed- 
Cover’  with  the  words  ‘Delhi’  written  above. 
The  Royal  Cypher  here  consists  of  the  initials 
of  King  George  V  and  Queen  Mary  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  centre  of  the  bedspread  in  a 
repeat  pattern  that  appears  four  times.  The 
letters  ‘G’  and  ‘M’  are  shown  intertwined 
with  two  crowns  above  them,  the  larger 
one  for  King  George  and  the  smaller  one  for 
Queen  Mary. 

This  cover  was  probably  made  in  England 
and  sent  to  India  where  it  was  most  likely 
intended  for  the  use  of  King  George  and 
Queen  Mary  when  they  attended  the  Royal 
Durbar  of  191 1  in  Delhi. 
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7 J.  CEREMONIAL  UMBRELLA 

Pf/wf  with  cotton  lining,  nictal,  wood  and  plastic; 
2002— 01 ,  during  President  A. PJ.  Abdul  Kalaui’s 
tenure;  probably  temple  in  South  India 


Bejewelled  and  elaborately  worked 
umbrellas  are  often  seen  in  paintings  or 
archival  photos,  held  by  attendants  over 
rulers  or  important  people.  The  practice 
of  holding  an  umbrella  over  an  exalted 
person  or  one  of  rank  connotes  an  official 
recognition  of  their  status,  it  comes  from  the 
tradition  in  India  of  shielding  rulers  and  kings 
from  the  sun  or  the  rain  but  also  to  indicate 
their  importance.  Such  practices  were  also 
bestowed  upon  religious  figures. 

The  ceremonial  umbrella  is  often  used 
when  the  President  rides  in  his  horse- 
drawn  carriage.  It  denotes  his  importance 
as  the  formal  head  of  state,  but  is  also 
used  to  shield  him  from  the  sun  when  he 
rides  around  to  inspect  the  presidential 
estate  or  attend  the  ‘Beating  the  Retreat’ 
ceremony  that  marks  the  end  of  Republic 
Day  celebrations. 

The  umbrella  is  made  of  red  velvet  and 
embellished  with  ten  radiating  machine- 
embroidered  bands  of  gold  braid.  The  red 
and  gold  colours  are  probably  in  keeping 
with  those  of  the  uniforms  worn  by  the 
President’s  Bodyguard  as  they  are  ones 
who  participate  in  the  Beating  the  Retreat 
ceremony.  The  top  of  the  umbrella  is 
adorned  with  the  national  emblem,  the 


Ashoka  pillar,  made  in  steel.  The  handle  is 
wooden  and  is  wrapped  in  red  velvet. 

The  umbrella  is  kept  in  the  Linen  Room  at 
the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan.  Currently  there  are 
two  other,  similar  umbrellas,  also  kept  for 
the  President’s  use.  One  is  edged  with  a 
gold  thread  fringe,  the  other  is  edged  with  a 
fringe  of  finely  worked  small  lozenge-shaped 
aluminium  pieces,  in  four  rows,  each  joined 
by  small  circular  hooks. 

This  umbrella  is  fairly  new  and  is  said  to  have 
been  acquired  sometime  during  President 
Kalam’s  tenure.  It  was  commissioned  from 
a  temple  in  South  India  through  the  Andhra 
Bhavan  in  New  Delhi.  The  previous  umbrella 
was  apparently  acquired  from  the  ruler  of 
Jahangirabad  (near  Lucknow),  and  was 
hand-embroidered  with  silver  zardozi  on 
a  light  blue  satin  ground.  Archival  images 
show  that  it  was  divided  into  ten  radiating 
bands  within  which  a  design  of  a  stylised 
flowering  tree  was  embroidered.  The  bands 
were  circumscribed  by  a  narrow  border  of 
small  flowers  on  a  scrolling  vine.  A  fringe  of 
silver  threads  hung  from  the  lower  half  of  the 
umbrella.  It  was  topped  with  a  silver  finial 
and  is  said  to  have  had  a  handle  made  from 
beaten  silver. 
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Lei-t:  Tlic  iiminteiiance  of  the  House  requires  no  small  effort  on  the  part  of  the  legion  of  permanent  staff  housed  in  the  President’s  Estate.  This  historic  photograph 
shows  the  gilded  lights  being  cleaned  by  two  men  inside  the  lantern  while  being  handed  supplies  by  another  helper  propped  up  against  it  on  a  ladder. 

Source:  Country  Life,  1931. 
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CoiiscmUors  at  work  on  the  murals  in  the  Morning  Room,  2016. 
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Cover:  Looking  up  at  the  Delhi  Order  columns  within  a  circular  coffered 
ceiling  in  the  interior  of  the  Durbar  Hall,  the  most  formal  of  the  State 
rooms  in  the  house. 

Back  Cover:  Two  gilded  hanging  lamps  that  were  specially  made  for 
the  house  with  a  variety  of  design  elements  such  as  the  intersecting  circles 
which  are  distinctive  of  Lutyens,  the  small  hanging  hells  which  are  a 
homage  to  India,  while  the  oyster  shell  on  top  and  acorn  pendant  below 
are  both  rooted  in  European  symbolism.  These  motifs  recur  all  through  the 
designs  for  the  architecture  and  furniture  in  the  house.  ■■■ps 
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